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THE REPORT OF THE TARIFF BOARD ON WOOL 
AND WOOLENS 


The Tariff Board Report on Wool and Woolens fills four vol- 
umes, 1200 pages in all. It contains a mass of valuable informa- 
tion. Even those who have followed the previous literature on 
the subject, official and unofficial, cannot fail to find here new and 
helpful material. Whatever be the serviceability of the report 
toward settling legislation, its usefulness to the honest-minded in- 
quirer cannot be doubted. 

The matter of the report divides itself into two parts, one on 
wool, the other on the manufactures of wool. The former of these 
is distinctly more satisfactory than the latter. The passages on 
wool are well arranged, well put together, well indexed, well sum- 
marized. Those on woolens have much more the appearance of 
being thrown together with some haste,’ and it is not easy to 
make out what the results finally come to. The less satisfactory 
character of the report as regards woolens is probably due to haste 
in preparation. It was long obvious that the Administration de- 
sired to present to Congress a specimen of the kind of work which 
the Tariff Board was doing. There was pressure to have at least 
one important report ready early in the session of Congress, and 
the Tariff Board doubtless was called upon to show its hand be- 
fore it was ready. 

In the report on wool, as in all of the inquiries of the Tariff 
Board, costs of production in the United States and in foreign 
countries figure largely. The theory on which the Board was set 
to work has been that “scientific” tariff revision should rest upon 
ascertained differences between cost in the United States and in 
foreign countries. An investigation of this sort, however, in the 

*There are in the last volume, for example, over one hundred continuous 


pages of statistics on the efficiency of weavers, which are nothing more than 
raw material on which a report might be based. 
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These figures of “cost,” as the Board emphasizes, are of a very 
rough sort, indicating the general situation in the several regions. 
They are averages. Within each region there are great differ- 
ences. Even if these be neglected, the general figures indicate 
how extraordinarily diverse are the conditions in different parts 
of the country. 

In the first region, that of “general farming,” the conclusion 
that the cost of wool is nil means simply that the direct expenses 
of farmers on account of their sheep are met usually by the receipts 
from mutton. Sheep are kept in small numbers on each farm, their 
keep costs very little: they are almost always crossbreds—that is, 
of the breeds yielding good lamb and mutton. Even what the 
farmer gets from the mutton is usually so much net gain. Cer- 
tainly what he gets for the wool cannot be said to cost him any- 
thing. In other words, in this region sheep-raising and wool-grow- 
ing would be maintained irrespective of any duty upon wool. 
Abolition of the duty would mean, at the most, that even more 
attention than at present would be given to the mutton-yielding 
breeds of sheep. 4 

In the territery region, where much the largest part of the wool- 
growing takes place, the situation is different. Within that region 
there are again greatly varying conditions. The Tariff Board 
divides it into three sub-regions: a Southwestern district, includ- 
ing Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, and the like: a California dis- 
trict; and a Northwestern district, including Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon, and the rest of the Northwestern states. These three dis- 
tricts, however, can be reduced to two: the southern part of Cali- 
fornia is similar to the first of them, the northern to the third. In 
the first the conditions seem to have much similarity to those in 
Australia. The climate is mild; no winter shelter is needed. The 
meagre precipitation, which imposes an obstacle to cattle raising, 
presents none so serious to sheep-growing. The sheep are mostly 
of Merino breed, hardy and easily herded. They are kept chiefly 
for wool. Doubtless ¢ost of production is lower he than in any 
part of the United States, and very likely as low as in competing 
foreign countries. In the Northwest, on the other hand, the cli- 
matic factors influence both the expense of wool-growing and the 
character of the flocks. More winter shelter is needed and more 
harvested crops. There is a tendency to cross-breds, and mutton 
is looked to for a considerable part of the revenue, either directly 
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or by the sale of shee} ittening in the corn-growing region. 
Harvested crops al i tO ln considerable degree. 

Not less importa ircumstance that wherever settled 
agriculture is possib r from sufficient local precipitation 
or through irrigation, g treads on the heels of wool-growing. 
This phenomenon, the economic history of the United 
States, is now unm ibly to be seen in the West and North- 
west. In Texas t ber of sheep has declined as the eastern 
part of the stat ttled by farmers. ‘The same has been 
the case in those part California which have been put under 
the plow or convet nto orchards. It is certain that Washing 
ton and Oregon n important ranching states. 
Throughout Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming, wherever irrigation 
or dry farming are p ble, the flocks of sheep will pass away. 
Only in those reg hich because of their limited water supply 
are necessarily pa \ unching maintain itself. And even in 
these, cattle ar » I more profit ible than sheep. This 
general tendency 1s wing itself in a steadily increasing “cost of 
production” for shee} | wool; and it brings it about that within 
this re gion itself t ! ferences in the facilities and profit 
ableness of sheep creat as those in widely separated 
parts ot the Uni IS 

Finally, in thu st region of all, we find the highest 
cost and the most r conditions of production. In eastern 
Ohio and in neat ig parts of Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
and in some part MI gan, there is a sort of enclave in which 
sheep-raising seems to | irried on with an approach to obstinacy. 
Industrially of litt juence, it has been politically of sur- 
prising influenc ng contributed more than any other 
section of the coul toward the maintenance of wool duties and 
so of the genera ystem. Here large flocks of Merino 
sheep are kept by O farmers on land that is hilly, easily eroded, 
and not adaptable to the agricultural methods common in the 
Mississippi Valley. It is true that in some parts of this region the 
farmers have turned their attention to mutton breeds of sheep and 
therein have found profit in the same way as other farmers of the 
central region. B t is not difficult to read between the lines in 
the Board’s nor ttal pages that there is some stolid persist- 


ence in old pra rhaps also some insuperable difficulty in the 
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. way of using the land otherwise.” At all events, here we find the 
highest cost of wool, and on that basis the greatest need for pro- 
tection. 

< Such are the facts stated. What light now do the results of the 
whole investigation throw on the expediency of maintaining the 
duty on wool, or on the rate of duty which should be levied, if one 
1s to be maintained?’ I confess that the situation seems to be in 
no sensible degree cleared up for the legislator. So far as the gen- 

4 eral expediency of the duty on wool is concerned, he must still 


reach his conclusion upon general principles. If he thinks that 
there is something precious in the domestic wool supply, and some- 
thing portentous in a considerable increase of imports, he must 
still be in favor of retaining a considerable duty. If he has any 
such beliefs as are embodied in the young industries argument—if 
he thinks a duty should be maintained only if it will lead eventually 
to supply of the entire domestic consumption by domestic pro- 
ducers, at prices not higher than those in foreign countries—then 
he must give up once for all any hope of attaining the desired end 
as regards wool. It is proved to the hilt that the possibility of ex- 
tending the domestic supply, outside of the region of general farm- 


*I quote some passages referring to the “Upper Ohio Valley region”: 
“ “Some farms produce lambs that are sold fat after feeding them a greater 
or less time in the fall and winter. A flock managed in this way returns 
usually a good amount from its lamb sales, so much that the charge against 
wool is often entirely met. On such a farm the wool is not considered the chief 
source of income. Much as in England it is a side product—more important, 
proportionally, than in England; yet from the fat lambs comes the greater 
return. It is rare that sheep farms managed skilfully on this system do 
not show some profit. The question may be asked, Why, then, do not all of 
the sheep breeders of the Ohio Valley and Michigan follow this system? The 
answer is that on hill farms especially it is not easy to grow the corn neces- 
sary to fatten lambs. Then, the owners of many flocks have not yet learned 
to adapt their systems of agriculture to this practice; they have long been 
{ accustomed to looking to wool for their chief profit from sheep-breeding” 
(p. 548). 

“From the foregoing it seems important for the sheep farmers of the hill 
regions of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia to seek wherever possible 
to produce fat lambs as an effective means of abating their wool costs. There 
are, however, certain difficulties, some of them serious, in the way. In much 
of the region in question the plow is of little use. The hillsides are too steep 
for cultivation. The land readily erodes, and there is never a surplus of corn 
nor even always a sufficiency of hay. Before growers here can adopt new 


methods they must buy corn, and this often at high prices, and as they are not 
accustomed to speculation, this would not appeal to them” (p. 550). 
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ing, is negligible. 5S oO large herds is certain to become 
less rather than greate: ihe retention or increase of the duty 
may conceivably aid in maintaining the supply at its present fig- 
ure, but it can br g hnout considerable increase, All this, 
however, was known befor he report simply confirms the con- 
clusion already rea 1 | l-informed inquiries.’ 

For myself, everyt the report strengthens the 
conviction which I | mg held and declared, that there is no 
good ground for g a duty upon wool. But that conclu 
sion rests upon ge t ning with regard to the working of 
international trad 1 of protective duties, which may indeed find 
illustration in the w os of our wool duties, but which is neither 
reached nor confi! by all such labored investigation. The 
strength of the wool duty lies not in economic reasoning, but in the 
inevitable wish of every lu vy in every part of the country to get 
its share of what s to be the beneftts of protection. It is absurd 
for the wheat-grow to protest against the abolition of a wheat 
duty which is of t msequence to them. But all the 
current talk about tion makes them think that they are los 
ing their “share” in the benefits. Even more strongly the wool 
growers feel that they are entitled to their * share ” of the benefits 
of protection. Und h circumstances the investigation of the 
Tariff Board supplies ammunition for either party, but will not 
enable either to rout 1 ther 

Again, supposing that the ; to be a luty on wool, what rate 
shall be imposed? Shall it be a rate sufficient to protect the ob 
stinate grower of vool, or the grower of the Southwest, or 
the waning pastor ndustry of the Northwest? I know no ground 
upon which on ther of these costs of production should 
be accepted as d Here, as elsewhere, if you give a duty 
high enough to equ st of production for the producer hav- 
ing greatest expe rive more than enough for the one who 
has less expense. | yu g 1 duty sufficient only for the pro- 
ducer whose expe! east, you reach a free wool basis, and at 
all events sacrifi producers less advant igeousl y situ- 
ated. 

There rema biect, however, on which the Board’s 
report states less rtain conclusions—the mode in which a duty 

*It has been prove e ) yond question in the pages of Professor 


Wright's Wool ¢ 
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upon wool, if levied at all, should be assessed. The Board recom- 
mends unqualifiedly that any duty should be reckoned hereafter 
upon the scoured content of the wool. As everyone who has dealt 
with the subject knows, raw wool varies immensely as regards the 
impurities which it contains. Some wool loses three fourths or 
four fifths of its weight in scouring and in preparation for manu- 
facture. Other wool loses but one fifth or one fourth of its weight. 
The present specific duty of eleven cents a pound upon raw wool 
necessarily bears more heavily on that which shrinks most in 
scouring and loses most in manufacture; and it has proved virtu- 
ally prohibitive of the importation of some grades of wool, espe- 
cially those which come from the Argentine region. This anomaly 
has long been recognized; the only question has been on the best 
mode of readjustment. One remedy is to impose the duty upon an 
ad valorem basis, the other is to impose it according to the quan- 
tity of scoured wool contained in the fleece. Space lacks for en- 
tering on a detailed consideration of the merits of these proposi- 
tions. The scoured basis seems to be not impossible of reasonably 
accurate application, but is open to the objection that, like any 
specific duty, it bears with greater relative weight on coarse wools 
than on fine wools. The ad valorem method avoids this difficulty, 
but is open to objections of its own. Undervaluation is always 
tempted and is always hard to control; and a duty by value tends 
to exaggerate the fluctuations in domestic market prices. Yet it 
is to be said that both these difficulties become less in proportion 
as the ad valorem rate is lower; they would be serious with a rate 
as high as 50 per cent (roughly the equivalent of the present 
duty), but negligible with one of 10 per cent. The Tariff Board’s 
recommendation of the second method—a duty on scoured basis 

bears every evidence of having been reached after careful and un 
biased consideration. Either method would be better than the 
present. But there is only one plan which gets rid of the objec- 
tions—the good and simple plan of admitting wool free once for all. 


With regard to woolens the situation is in one important respect 
essentially different. Here there would seem to be no inherent dif- 
ficulty in making comparisons of cost of production. Manufactur- 
ing industries we do not usually think of as subject to conditions 
of varying cost. Is it not possible to ascertain with reasonable 
accuracy the difference between cost of production of woolens 
within the country and without the country? 
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To this suggest - often been answered that we find in 
manufactures differences of cost no less great than in the extrac 
tive industries. Cost not uniform within a country, any more 
than it is uniform between countries. Some establishments in the 
United States produce more cheaply than others; do we not en 
counter here, as with regard to wool, the difficulty of ascertaining 
which cost of production is to be decisive in regulating tariff rates? 
The difficulty seems to me not insuperable; yet the method by 
which it might be most successfully met has not been followed, at 
least with any consistency, in the Tariff Board’s report. To re 
move it, resort must b le to something like Professor Marshall’s 
device of the “ representative firm.” Though there be differences 
in facilities between different establishments in the United States, 
it is not unreasonable to disregard both those managed with un- 
usual ability and those negligible because backward or still in the 
early and experimental stage The device calls, no doubt, for 
some artificialization of the data: the construction of an imaginary 
establishment, not perhaps corresponding precisely to any specific 
business, yet fairly to be regarded as indicative of the normal con- 
ditions of the trade Che Tariff Board, however, has not chosen 
to adopt any method of this kind. Its pages are full of detailed 
statements of cost, chiefly for establishments in the United States, 
but for some establishments in European countries also. Yet 
these inquiries seem never to be brought to a form in which direct 
and complete comparison is possible, or in which clear-cut results 
are stated. Possibly this may be due to the fact, already referred 
to, that the publication of the Board’s report was called for before 
its work had been carried to the final stages. Possibly it may be 
due to a hesitancy on the Board’s part in presenting anything but 
specific, concrete facts No doubt there would have been severe 


criticism of hypothetical or generalized figures. No doubt, also, 
such figures could indicate only the general trend of the differences 
between countries. But approximate solutions on matters of this 
kind are the only ones obtainable. I cannot but believe that legis- 
lation on the lines expected from the Tariff Board’s report would 
have been facilitated by statements which, though representative 
and therefore approximate, were in simple and summary form. 

At all events the legislator who is endeavoring to apply the cost 
of production theory to the revision of the duties on woolens will 
find it necessary to do much digging of his own into the volumin- 
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ous pages of the Tariff Board’s report. He will find abundant 
proof that the duties as they stand now are not fixed on the basis 
of differences in cost of production with any approach to accuracy. 
But just what duties would conform to these differences, he will 
not find it easy to make out. 

On one important topic, however, a perfectly clear result is 
reached. It is established beyond question that the compensating 
system is completely out of gear. In this result I take some per- 
sonal satisfaction. I have maintained for years that it has been 
incorrect and in need of complete overhauling. Persons like my- 
self, when making statements of this sort, have been dubbed theo- 
rists, ignorant of the actual working of the system. The system 
itself has been lauded as perfect by those who may be presumed 
to be most fully conversant with it. The Board’s report, how- 
ever, makes it clear that the compensating duties much more than 
compensate. Those who have maintained that, in the guise of 
compensation for the wool duty, the rates on woolens have been 
higher than they purported to be, find full support. Those who 
have endorsed the compensating system as it stands and have pro- 
tested against even the slightest change in it, surely have followed 
a mistaken policy. It is inevitable that suspicion should attach to 
the utterances of persons who have persistently contended that 
things were true which are now proved not to be true. No doubt 
the fear of the wool-growers and manufacturers that even the 
slightest change in Schedule K might precipitate the complete col- 
lapse of the system, explains their insistence that it was without 
flaw. None the less, in view of the present unanswerable demon- 
stration that the system needs thorough overhauling, their attitude 
must be judged to have been impolitic. 

On some other subjects also the Tariff Board reaches conclu- 
sions that are clear-cut. It establishes the fact that at least in 
some branches of woolen manufacturing, efficiency is low and cost 
of production is high in the American mills. Possibly the de- 
ficiencies of the American establishments are exaggerated. As one 

* As late as February, 1911, the president of the American Woolen Company 
in a public speech maintained that “Schedule K, much maligned, much mis- 
understood, if properly understood would be the most appreciated of any 
schedule in the tariff; and if all schedules in the tariff were as scientifically 
based and as well poised and balanced as Schedule K, it would be the most 


remarkable document, next to the Constitution of the United States that the 
human mind has ever produced.” 
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reads these parts o ent, a suspicion arises of an en- 
deavor to make the ca rong in favor of the maintenance of 
high duties. An ob is and sometimes amusing consequence of 
the protectionist doct: ibout cost of production is that a 
domestic producer is thought to be entitled to higher protection 
according as his operations are conducted to greatest disadvan- 
tage. If his machinery not of the best, or his operatives are 
clumsy, or his mill badly ited, his cost of production of course 
becomes high; and that ground he is entitled to ask for higher 
duties. There are repeated passages in the report dealing with 
the disadvantages of the American woolen manufacturer because 
of his more expensl\ L¢ nery or his less efficient labor supply. 
I do not recall a passage ll vhich attention was called to any ad- 
vantages. Possibly there are none—not a solitary point of super- 
iority; possibly the American manufacturer is compelled to oper- 
ate at higher expens very direction. Yet, to repeat, one is 
led to suspect that his difficulties are exaggerated, or that he has 
himself exaggerated them in his dealings with the Tariff Board, 
in order to supply guments for the maintenance of existing 
duties. 

Certain it is that the description is one which puts weapons in 
the hands of those who scoff at the cost-of-production principle. 
It is repeatedly stated, for example, that the working force in the 
American mills is ineffective. Operatives in foreign countries are 
said to be more intelligent, better trained, more steady at their 


work. The newly immigrants who throng the American 
mills are declared to be poor factory hands. The question may; 
fairly be asked, Why, then, induce them to enter this occupation? 
Is it to the country’s advantage that an Italian or a Greek should 


be brought over here to work for us at eight or ten dollars a week, 


when a German or a Frenchman is willing to do the same work 
for us in his native country at five or six dollars? Or to put the 
same sort of question in another form, Would all wages in the 
United States be higher, and would this really be a prosperous 
country, if our manufacturing establishments and our agriculture 
throughout were carried on by ignorant and inefficient workmen, 
equipped with tools and machines no better than those of foreign 


countries ? 
So far as machinery is concerned, the extent to which the Ameri- 
can worsted manufacturers are dependent upon imported machin- 
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ery is surprising. The continued resort to foreign machinery 
always raises a suspicion of inferiority in technical methods. 
Machinery is almost sure to be installed better and operated better 
in the country where it is made. A country which depends upon 
imported appliances thereby confesses to not being in the van of 
industrial progress. Such is the case with the European countries 
when they import American shoemaking machinery. Such is the 
case with continental Europe when it imports English machinery 
for spinning fine cottons. Such seems to be the case in the worsted 
mills in the United States with regard to the worsted processes. 
The report states that in our worsted mills 80 per cent of the 
machinery used for the processes from scouring to the finished 
yarn (not goods), is imported. The figures are even more strik- 
ing with some particular kinds of machinery. The so-called 
French combs (the continental system) are imported in toto; so 
are the worsted spinning machines and some of the drawing frames. 
Of the Bradford frames 90 per cent are imported. There is a 
striking difference between these figures and those for other kinds 
of machinery. Over three fourths of the looms are of domestic 
make, not of foreign make. It is an interesting feature of indus- 
trial development in the United States that weaving machinery has 
always been made chiefly here, and apparently has been worked to 
better advantage. In all the textile industries—cottons and 
silks even more strikingly than woolens—looms are chiefly of 
American make: and they are at least as good as foreign looms, 
often better. Practically all the carding machines used in the 
wool manufacture are domestic; so are the spinning machines used 
for carded wool. To repeat, it is in the characteristic branches 
of the worsted industry that the dependence upon foreign machin- 
ery is most striking; and here also most is said of the inferiority 
of the operatives. 

Precisely the same question of principle presents itself here as 
with regard to the cost of production of wool. Are disadvantages 
of the American manufacturer a reason for supporting him with 
high duties, or are they a reason for regretting that he has been 
supported by duties at all? The answer cannot be given by the 
most labored investigation. It raises a fundamental question 
about which the legislator has to make up his mind by reasoning 
which the data of the Tariff Board may illustrate, but on which 
they can prove nothing. No doubt, that question cannot be 


hed 
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settled by any legislat ow within the bounds of possibility. 
There are even good grounds for contending that it is a question 
not pertinent at the p1 t juncture: for it is the fundamental 
question between prot on and free trade. What now concerns 
the country is the mucl mpler controversy between more pro- 
tection and less; between the present tariff with all its extremes 
and a prunéd and n rated system. Even protectionists admit 
that duties should not be re than suffices to offset differences 
in cost ; even free-traders admit (or many of them do) that regard 
must be had to th ted interests of those who have been en- 
couraged to embark in industries that labor under disadvantages. 
Hence it is not inconsistent to admit the value of the Tariff 
Board’s work, even though rejecting the principle of “scientific” 
revision which led to the Board’s establishment. Possibly this re- 
port might have promoted revision with better effect if more time 
had been allowed for preparation; perhaps also if more courage 
had been shown in summarizing and emphasizing the results. But 


none the less it does promote a much needed readjustment. 
For the economist, the pages of the report teem with facts and 


illustrations that bear upon other subjects than tariff legislation. 
Instructive figures are given showing how the final expense of a 
suit of clothes is made up—what part is assignable to the raw 
material, what part to the factory, what to the manufacture of 
the clothing, what to retail trading expenses. In the comparisons 


between different establishments in the United States illustrations 
will be found not only of differences in cost of production, but 
of other phenomena, such as of the influence of internal and ex- 
ternal economies. In the descriptions of the labor force, and in 
the letters of manufacturers on the efficiency of weavers, there are 


striking illustrations of the principle of comparative cost and of 


the changes in indust quality between immigrants of the first 
generation and their descendants of later generations. Economists 


will long find in t] ese volumes a mine of information, and will be 
grateful for them when the political squabbles which now turn on 
them have been forgotten 
F. W. Tavssie. 
Harvard Universit 
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THE BACKWARD ART OF SPENDING MONEY 


In the scheme of modern life, making money and spending money 
are strictly correlative arts. Of the two, spending is rated as 
both pleasanter and easier to practice. Certainly for most of us 
it is not less important. A few, indeed, make so much money 
that they can slight the art of spending without suffering dis 
comfort, but the vast majority would gain as much from wiser 
spending as from increased earning. 

Important as the art of spending is, we have developed less 
skill in its practice than in the practice of making money. Com- 
mon sense forbids us to waste dollars earned by irksome efforts ; 
and yet we are notoriously extravagant. Ignorance of qualities, 
uncertainty of taste, lack of accounting, carelessness about prices 

faults which would ruin a merchant—prevail in our housekeep 
ing. Many of us scarcely know what becomes of our money; 
though well-schooled citizens of a Money Economy ought to plan 
for their outgoes no less carefully than for their incomes. 

For this defect in our way of living we are often taken to task, 
not only by thrifty souls who feel that waste is sin, but also of 
late by men of large affairs who wish that we might ask less in- 
sistently for higher wages and save more money to invest in their 
securities. No doubt there is sufficient reason for faultfinding, 
and no doubt much of the free advice given on mending our ways 
is sound. Conscience admits the first, common sense the second. 
But in our haste to plead guilty we forget certain mitigating cir- 
cumstances which might go far toward recommending us to the 
mercy of an impartial court. To spend money is easy, to spend it 
well is hard. Our faults as spenders are not wholly due to wanton- 
ness, but largely to broad conditions over which as individuals 
we have slight control. 


Under the less complicated economic organization of barter 
and the nascent use of money, the family was the unit in large 
measure for purposes both of producing and consuming goods. 
By the time of American colonization, English society had grown 
out of such simple conditions. But the earlier colonists were 
forced by their isolation to revert to practices which the mother 
country had long since abandoned. The family became again 
a unit of producers, caring for each other’s wants. Food-stuffs 


be 
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and other raw materials were produced by the men, assisted by 
the women and children; these materials were prepared for fam- 
ily use by the women, assisted by the children and men. While 
this form of organization v transient in any one district, it 
kept re-appearing upon the frontier, so that for generations pro- 
duction was based in part upon the family as a unit. 

Denser settlement would have sufficed by itself to enable Amer- 
icans to develop division of labor and regular markets corres- 
ponding to those of seventeenth and eighteenth-century Eng- 


land. But in addition there came the industrial revolution and the 


railway. These factors in combination gradually deprived the 


family of its old importance as a unit for producing goods. For 


the factory made, the railway brought, the shop kept a great 
variety of articles which the family once provided for itself. Pro- 
duction was re-organized on the basis of a new unit—the business 
enterprise in which mbers of many families were employ- 
ed. And the new unit proved vastly more efficient than the old. 
It made possible more elaborate specialization of labor and ma- 
chinery, more perfect coérdination of effort and greater reduc- 
tion of waste than could be attained by the family. There result- 
ed a gigantic increa n the volume of goods produced and in 
the aggregate incomes earned 


Meanwhile as a 


suming goods, for spending money, 


the family has remai ubstantially where it was in colonial 
days. Division of lat spending has not progressed beyond 
a rudimentary divis between the adult men and women of the 
family—the women bearing the heavier burden of responsibility. 
Housework has been lightened by the growth of industry ; but 
housewives still face essentially the same problems of ways and 


means as did their colonial grandmothers. No trade has made 
less progress than this, the most important of all trades. 

It is because we have not wanted to that we have not devel- 
oped a larger and more efficient unit for spending money than the 
family. Our race-old instincts of love between the sexes and 
parental affection, long since standardized in the institution of 
monogamy, are a part of experience at once so precious and so 
respectable that we have looked askance at every relaxation of 
the family bond, whatever material advantages it has promised. 
While we have become increasingly dependent upon other men 
for the goods we buy and for the sale of our services, we have 
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jealously insisted upon maintaining the privacy of family lie, its 
freedom from outside control, so far as our circumstances have 
permitted. Reluctantly we have let the factory whistle, the time- 
table, the office hours impose their rigid routine upon our money- 


4 making days; but our homes we have tried to guard from intrusion 
by the world of machinery and business. There are strains in our 
stock, to be sure, which can adapt themselves more readily to the 
lock-step of life organized by others; such people fill our family 
hotels. But most of us still prefer a larger measure of privacy, 


[ even though we pay in poor cooking. So long as we cling fondly 
to home life, so long will the family remain the most important 
unit for spending money. And so long as the family remains the 
most important unit for spending money, so long will the art of 

; spending lag behind the art of making money. 

The dominance of women in spending, which the family form 
of organization establishes, may explain the backwardness of the 
art in some measure. An effective contrast might be drawn be- 
tween the slipshod shopping of many housewives and the skilful, 
systematic buying done for business enterprises by men. But 

} the fair comparison is between the housewife’s shopping for the 

family, and her husband’s shopping for strictly personal wants. 

Current opinion certainly represents women as more painstaking 

than men in making selections, and more ze. lous in hunting for 

bargains. Doubtless if men had to do the work they would do 
it otherwise in some ways, and doubtless they would think their 
ways better. But if men had to spend money under the limita- 
tions now imposed upon women by family life, they would cer- 
tainly find the task exceedingly difficult. It is the character of the 

work more than the character of the women which is responsible for 

" poor results. Indeed, the defects of the workers are partly effects 

of the work. The lack of system, which reduces the efficiency of so 

many housewives, comes in a measure from the character of their 
daily tasks, like the pedantry which makes so many teachers un- 
inspiring. 

The housewife’s tasks are much more varied than the tasks 
which business organization assigns to most men. She must buy 
milk and shoes, furniture and meat, magazines and fuel, hats and 

underwear, bedding and disinfectants, medical services and toys, 
rugs and candy. Surely no one can be expected to possess expert 
knowledge of the qualities and prices of such varied wares. The 
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ease with which defects of materials or workmanship can be con- 
cealed in finishing many of these articles forces the purchaser 
often to judge quality by price, or to depend upon the interested 


assurances of advertisers and shopkeepers. The small scale on 


which many purchases are made precludes the opportunity of 
testing before buying, and many articles must be bought hurried- 
ly wherever they are found at whatever price is asked. If this work 
could be taken over for many families and conducted by a busi- 
ness enterprise it would be subdivided into several departments, 


and each department would have its own minute division of labor. 


Then there would be the commisariat with its trained corps of pur 
chasing agents and chemists, each giving his whole working day 
to the buying or testing of meats, or vegetables, or groceries. 
Then there would be the departments of building and grounds, of 
furnishing, of fuel and lighting, of the laundry, of clothing, of 
the nursery and the like—all bringing specialized knowledge to 


11 


the solution of their prob 


all having time and opportunity 
to test qualities and find the lowest prices. The single family can 
no more secure the advantage of such division of labor in caring 
for its wants as consumers than the frontier family could de- 
velop division of labor in production. 

Nor can the family utilize labor-saving machinery to reduce 
the cost of living more effectively than can the very small shop 
utilize it to reduce the cost of production. The economical use 
of machinery requires that the work to be done be minutely sub- 
divided and that each successive operation be standardized. The 


family unit is so small, the tasks are so various, and the house- 
work is so scattered from cellar to attic as to make machinery 
more troublesome than useful. Even if a housewife were supplied 
with an elaborate mechanical equipment, and if she knew how to 


operate each machine and keep it in order, she could make but 
brief use of each device as she turned from one of her endless 
tasks to the next. A machine which is to stand idle ninety-nine 
hours in a hundred must possess extraordinary advantages, or cost 
but a trifle to warrant its being installed even in a factory. Hence 
the equipment which can be employed economically in the house- 
hold falls into the class of inexpensive utensils and hand tools; 
even in this age of steam and electricity, a family must be cared 
for by hand. 

Again, the general managers of households, unlike the general 
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managers of business enterprises, are seldom selected upon the 
basis of efficiency. Indeed there are grounds for believing that in 
this country less attention is paid than formerly to housewifely 
capacity in choosing wives. The young farmer going west to take 
up land knew that his success would depend largely upon the ef- 
ficiency of his helpmate. Perhaps his grandson exercises as much 
worldly wisdom in choosing a wife, but he thinks more of how 
much an available parti can add to his income than of the skill 
with which she can manage what he earns. 

However chosen, the young wife seldom approaches her house- 
work in a professional spirit. She holds her highest duty that of 
being a good wife and a good mother. Doubtless to be a good 
manager is part of this duty; but the human part of her relation- 
ship to husband and children ranks higher than the business part. 
In a sense the like holds true for the man; but in his case the role 
of husband and father is separated more sharply from the role of 
money-maker. The one role is played at home, the other role in 
the fields, the shop, or the office. This separation helps the man 
to practice in his own activities a certain division of labor con- 
ducive to efficiency in money-making. He can give undivided at- 
tention during his working hours to his work. But the woman 
must do most of her work at home, amidst the countless interrup- 
tions of the household, with its endless calls from children and 
friends. She cannot divide her duties as a human being so sharply 
from her duties as a worker. Consequently, her housekeeping 
does not assume objective independence in her thinking, as an 
occupation in which she must become proficient. Household man- 
agement, under the conditions of family life, is not sufficiently dif- 
ferentiated from other parts of the housewife’s life to be prose- 
cuted with the keen technical interest which men develop in their 
trades. 

Upon the household manager, capable or not as she may be, 
family life commonly throws an exhausting routine of manual 
labor. In large business enterprises matters are managed better. 
The man who makes decisions, who initiates policies, who must ex- 
ercise sound judgment, does no work with his hands beyond sign- 
ing his name. He is relieved of all trivial duties, protected from 
all unnecessary intrusions. One of the handicaps of the small 
enterprise is that its manager must also keep the books, write the 
letters, or work in the shop—must disperse his energy over many 
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tasks. In the great majority of homes the housewife labors under 
a like handicap. If she has no servant, then cooking and sweep- 
ing, mending and shopping, tending the children and amusing her 
husband leave her little leisure and less energy for the work of : 
management proper. ‘Tired people stick in ruts. A household 
drudge can hardly be a good household manager. Even with one 
or two servants to assist them, many wives work longer hours 
than their husbands, and work under conditions which are more 
nervously exhausting. The number of housewives who have leisure 
to develop the art of spending money wisely must be a very small 
percentage. 

Though so many conditions of family life conspire to make 
hard the housewife’s task, a surprising number of women achieve 
individual successes. If housekeeping were organized like business, 
these efficient managers would rapidly extend the scope of their 
authority, and presently be directing the work of many others. 
Then the less capable housewives, like the mass of their husbands, 
would be employed by these organizing geniuses at tasks which 
they could perform with credit to themselves and profit to the 
community. By this system we get the full use of our best 
brains in making money But the limitations of family life ef- 
fectually debar us from making full use of our best domestic 
brains. The trained intelligence and the conquering capacity of | 
the highly efficient housewife cannot be applied to the congenial 


task of setting to rights the disordered households of her inefficient 
neighbors. ‘These neighbors, and even the husbands of these neigh- 
bors, are prone to regard critical commentaries upon their slack 
methods, however pertinent and constructive in character, as med- 


dlesome interferences. And the woman with a consuming passion ; 
for good management cannot compel her less progressive sisters 
to adopt her system against their wills, as an enterprising ad- : 


vertiser may whip his reluctant rivals into line. For the master- 
ful housewife cannot win away the husbands of slack managers 
as the masterful merchant can win away the customers of the 
less able. What ability in spending money is developed among 
scattered individuals, we dam up within the walls of the single 
household. 


There are, however, reasons for the backwardness of the art 
of spending money other than the organization of expenditure on 
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the basis of the family. Grave technical difficulties inhere in the 
work itself, difficulties not to be wholly removed by any change of 
organization. 

The rapid progress made and making in the arts of production 
rests upon progress in scientific knowledge. All the many branches 
of mechanics and engineering, are branches of the tree of knowl- 
edge, nourished by the roots of research. Among the various 
sciences the most important for industry are physics and chemis- 
try. It is by applying in practice the physical and chemical laws 
learned in the laboratory that recent generations have been able 
to develop not only their complicated machinery, but also their 
effective processes of modifying materials. Now physics and 
chemistry happen to be the sciences which deal with the subject 
matter which is simplest, most uniform, and most amenable to 
experimental control. They are therefore the sciences of which 
our knowledge is most full, most precise, and most reliable. 

In similar fashion, progress in the arts of consumption rests 
upon progress in science—or rather waits upon progress in 
science. To secure the better development of our children’s bodies 
we need a better knowledge of food values and digestive processes, 
just as we need better knowledge of electricity to reduce the waste 
of energy on long transmission lines. To secure the better de- 
velopment of children’s minds we need better knowledge of the 
order in which their various interests awake, just as we need bet- 
ter knowledge of physical-chemistry to control the noxious fumes 
of smelting plants. 

But, unfortunately for the art of spending money, the sciences 
of fundamental importance are not physics and chemistry, but 
physiology and functional psychology. While the latter may be 
ultimately capable of reduction to a physico-chemical basis, they 
certainly deal with subject-matters which are far less simple, less 
uniform, and less amenable to experimental control than physics 
or chemistry proper. Hence they are in a relatively rudimentary 
condition. As now written they are easier for the layman to 
read, they present fewer superficial difficulties; but that is pre- 
cisely because their real difficulties have not been mastered and 
elucidated. 

Accordingly, even the housewife who is abreast of her time 
labors under a serious disadvantage in comparison with the manu- 
facturer. The latter can learn from an industrial chemist and a 
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mechanical engineer far more about the materials he uses, the pro- 
cesses at his disposal, the machinery best adapted to his purpose 
than the housewife could learn from all the living physiologists 


and psychologists about the scientific laws of bodily and mental 
development. No doubt the sciences which will one day afford a 
secure basis of knowledge for bringing up a family are progress- 
ing; but it seems probable that they will long lag behind the 
sciences which serve the same office for industry. Hence the house- 
wife’s work presents more unsolved problems, is more a matter of 


guesswork, and cannot in the nature of things be done as well as 


the work of making and carrying goods. Until such time as 
science shall illuminate the housewife’s path, she must walk in 


the twilight of traditional opinion. J 
If the art of making money has advantages over the art of 

spending on the side of scientific technique, it has equal advantages 

on the side of business method. Money making is systematized by 

accounting in which all the diverse elements in a complicated se- 

ries of bargains are adequately expressed in terms of one common . 

denominator—the dollar. Thus a business man is enabled to com- 

pare the advantage of granting long credits with the advantage 

of selling on closer margins for cash; he can estimate whether it 

would be cheaper to buy a higher grade of coal or to let his fire A 


boxes burn out rapidly; he can set off the cost of additional ad- 


vertising against the cost of more traveling salesmen. And i 
since profits are also expressed in dollars, the business man can i 
control all items of expense on the basis of their estimated con- : 
tributions toward his gains. In making money, nothing but the ; 


pecuniary values of things however dissimilar need be consid- 
ered, and pecuniary values can always be balanced, compared, - 
and adjusted in an orderly and systematic fashion. 


Not so with the housewife’s values. A woman can indeed com- 


pare costs so long as they consist solely in the money prices she 


j 
is charged for goods. But she cannot make a precise comparison { 
between the price of a ready-to-wear frock, and the price of the ; 
materials plus her own work in making. Still less can she compare i 
costs and gains. For her gains are not reducible to dollars, as are 
the profits of a business enterprise, but consist in the bodily and 
mental well-being of her family. For lack of a satisfactory com- : 


mon denominator, she cannot even make objectively valid com- 
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parisons between the various gratifications which she may secure 
for ten dollars—attention to a child’s teeth, a birthday present 
for her husband, two days at a sanatorium for herself. Only 
in the ecrudest way can subjective experiences of different orders 
occurring to different individuals be set against each other. 
Opinions regarding their relative importance change with the 
mood and flicker with the focus of attention. Decisions made 
one hour are often cause of regret the next. In fine, spending 
money cannot conceivably be reduced to such system as making 
money until someone invents a common denominator for money 
costs, and for all the different kinds and degrees of subjective 
gratifications which money can procure for people of unlike temp- 
eraments. Such household accounts as are kept doubtless have 
their value; but the most painstaking efforts to show the dispo- 
sition of every cent spent still leave unanswered the vital question 
of what has been gained. 


And what does the housewife seek to gain? The business 
man in quest of profits can answer such a question for himself in 
terms distinctly definite. To make money becomes an end in it- 
self; to spend money involves some end beyond the spending. 
When the housewife pursues her problem to this final query she 
comes upon the most baffling of her difficulties. Doubtless she 
can tell herself that she seeks the happiness of her husband and 
herself, the fair development of their children. But before these 
vague statements can serve as guides in the intensely practical 
problem of spending money, she must decide what happiness and 
development mean in concrete terms for her particular husband 
and children. Of course our housewives are seldom philosophers, 
and if they were they could not let the dishes go unwashed while 
they wrestled with the question of what is best worth while in 
life. Most women, indeed, do their work in an empirical spirit, 
so busied with obvious difficulties of detail that they are saved 
from seeing the deepest perplexities of their position. It is com- 
monly the very young wife whose conscience is worried about 
the ultimate aims of her spending; and she is more likely as the 
years go by to stop thinking about this problem than to think 
it out. 

In accounting for the defects of the art of spending, as that 
art is currently practiced, there is little need to lay stress upon 
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difficulties which are neglected by the great mass of practitioners. 
But there is one end which women assuredly do seek in spending, 
albeit unconsciously for the most part, which deserves attention 


because it is subversive of economical management. 


Nassau Senior long ce yinted out the important role played 
by the desire for distinction in guiding conduct; and more 
recently Thorstein Veblen has developed the theme with much sub- 


tlety in his satirical T =< of the Leisure Class. We are all 
prone to draw invidious comparisons between ourselves and our 
neighbors. Such comparisons give us much edifying satisfaction 
when they can be twisted to our advantage, and produce a cor- 
responding sense of discomfort when we cannot disguise our own 
inferiority. The subject matter of these invidious comparisons is 
drawn from the whole range of our experience, from appreciating 
Browning to catching trout, from observing the Sabbath to the 
weight of our babies. In the Money Economy of today, where 
so much of our attention is devoted to business, these compari- 
sons turn with corresponding frequency upon our pecuniary stand- 
ing. Money income is a crude, tangible criterion of worth which 
all of us can understand and apply. It needs a certain original- 
ity of character or a certain degree of culture to free us even in a 
measure from the prevailing concern with commercial standards. 
Most of us who are rich like to feel that the fact is known to all 
men; most of us who are poor strive to conceal the petty economies 
we are compelled to practice. Of course we see this unamiable 
trait of human nature more clearly in others than in ourselves; 
but in most of us that fact is but a subtle exercise of our inveterate 
habit of drawing biased comparisons between ourselves and others. 

Now the simplest and most effective way of providing material 
for a soul-satisfying comparison with others on the basis of pe- 
cuniary competence is to show that we are better off by living in 
larger houses, wearing more stylish clothing, taking more leisure, 
and the like. Thus the Money Economy forms in us the habit of 
extravagant expenditure for the unacknowledged purpose of im- 
pressing both ourselves and our neighbors with an adequate sense 
of our standing. Of course, indiscriminate vulgarity in wasting 
money offends our taste. The ideal toward which we learn to 
strive is an ideal of refined elegance, such as is reputed to be 
the legitimate offspring of generations of wealth and leisure. But 


for working purposes, all classes of society exhibit the same species 
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of impulse in a vast number of variants. The gaudy ribbons of 
the shopgirl are close kin to the paste jewels which the heiress 
wears to show that she keeps genuine jewels locked up in her safe- 
deposit box. 

In their task of spending money the mass of housewives come 
under the sway of this paradoxical impulse. Not for themselves 
alone, but also for the sake of their husbands and their children, 
must they make it appear that the family stands well in a world 
where worth is commonly interpreted as dollars’ worth.” An ap- 
pearance of poverty in comparison with their associates may dis- 
turb the husband’s complacency and may handicap the children’s 
chances of forming pleasant and profitable associations. World- 
ly wisdom, therefore, counsels the housewife to make as brave a 
show as may be with the income at her disposal. She must buy 
not only gratifications for the appetites and the aesthetic senses, 
but also social consideration and the pleasant consciousness of 
possessing it. The cost of the latter is an air of disregarding 
cost. 


If this analysis of the reasons why the art of spending money 
is in so backward a state be sound, it follows that homilies upon 
the ignorance, foolish extravagance, and lack of system among 
our housewives are a vain exercise, productive of slight effect be- 
yond the temporary indignation they arouse. However edifying 
such preachments may be made, they cannot remove the limits 
which family life sets to a more effective organization of expen- 
diture, they cannot increase our knowledge of physiology and 
psychology, they cannot give us a common denominator for costs 
and gains in living, they cannot define our aims with definiteness, 
and they cannot cure us of seeking social consideration by liv- 
ing beyond our means. 

What prospect of improvement can be seen lies in the slow 
modification of the broad social conditions which make woman’s 
work so difficult at present. Despite certain relaxations of the 
family bond, we are seemingly inclined to maintain the essential 
features of the family group, with its large measure of privacy. 
Nevertheless, we are re-organizing certain forms of family ex- 
penditure on the basis of larger groups. Some among these 
tentative efforts may survive initial blunders and increase mightily 
in the years to come. The apartment building with its steam 
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heat, janitor service, and common washtubs seems likely to in- 
crease in favor and perhaps will increase in the facilities it offers. 
The family hotel, which still seems to many of us the worst place 
for a family, may please a larger number of our children. Co- 
operative kitchens look promising on paper and may prove'endur- 
able in practice—particularly if wages of competent cooks con- 
tinue to rise. Pure food laws, municipal certification of milk, and 
the like render easier the task of the housewife who is intelligent, 
though they doubtless disquiet her easy-going sisters by empha- 
sizing dangers of which they had been but dimly conscious.  Fi- 
nally, our cities are providing with a larger liberality playgrounds, 
parks, library stations, day nurseries—a socialized spending of 
money with a neighborhood instead of a family as the unit. In 
spite of the fact that all these forms of arranging expenditure 
for larger groups may be so managed as to increase the cost and 
diminish the benefit, they at least represent promising experiments 
which may result in solid gains. For one thing they give men a 
larger share in organizing expenditures, and men bring to the task 
a trained capacity for codperation and the development of sys- 
tem—qualities to which the greater size of the unit allows free 
scope. 

With greater confidence we may rely upon progress in physi- 
ology and psychology to make wider and more secure the scien- 
tific foundations of housekeeping. But such progress will have 
little practical effect unless the results of research are made avail- 
able to far larger circles. This work of popularizing scientific 
knowledge, however, promises to become increasingly effective. 
Most of the magazines for women have departments devoted to 
matters of technical interest to housewives—channels through 
which trebly diluted applications of science may trickle to thous- 
ands of untrained readers. The ever increasing number of wom- 
en’s clubs, with their ever increasing membership, are other prom- 
ising centers for the dissemination of knowledge concerning scien- 
tific cooking, domestic hygiene, sanitation and the like. Probably 
of more importance will be the growing attention to “domestic 
science” in the schools, and the efforts of colleges and universities 
to meet the popular demand for adequate instruction in the mat- 
ters of gravest import to future wives and mothers. At best, 
however, a small percentage of women can secure this more elab- 
orate training. And the more we learn about the sciences in- 
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volved, the more prolonged, more difficult, and more expensive 
will such training become. Perhaps we may solve the problem by 
developing a professional class of Doctors of Domestic Science, 
who will be employed in organizing households, giving expert 
counsel to the newly wed, holding free dispensaries of advice for 
the indigent, assisting in divers municipal ventures in welfare work, 
and the like. Then the training of the mass of women may be 
confined to such an exhibit of the complexities and responsibilities 
of their work as will induce them to employ these elect as freely 
as they now employ physicians. 

But even after many of the housewife’s present cares have been 
reduced by the extension of business enterprise and municipal 
housekeeping, and after the housewife has received better train- 
ing herself and can command the expert advice of a professional 
class, her task in spending money will still remain perplexing to 
one who takes it seriously. For the ultimate problem of what is 
worth while to strive for is not to be solved by sounder organiza- 
tion, by better training, or by the advance of science. Doubtless 
most women, like most men, will ever continue to accept uncritic- 
ally the scale of conventional values which their day and genera- 
tion provides ready-made. ‘To such souls the only non-technical 
problems will be problems of reconciling minor inconsistencies, or 
striving to attain the more decorous standards of a higher social 
class. But to women of conscience and insight the ends of living 
will always be a part of the problem of spending money—the part 
which is most inspiring and most baffling. In this aspect the art 
of spending money differs from the technical pursuits of business 
and science, and is allied to philosophy and ethics. There is a 
scheme of values embodied in every housewife’s work, whether she 
knows it or not, and this scheme affects for good or ill the health, 
the tastes, the character of those for whom she cares and those 
with whom she associates. 

Westey C. Mircue 

University of California. 
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MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL LANDS IN 
MINNESOTA AND NORTH DAKOTA 


A question of very great economic importance to all persons 
interested in the institution of private property, and yet prob- 
ably as little studied as any, is that of buying and selling land. 
Methods of transferring landed property in densely populated 
centers have been considered to some extent, including the signifi- 
cance of building and loan’ associations and other institutions of 
like nature or having like purposes in view; but it would seem as 
if less attention had been given (at least in this country) to a 
consideration of methods of transferring agricultural lands than 
to any other phase of the land question. Land laws receive their 
share of attention to be sure, and the various forms of recording 
and registering titles have not been left unconsidered; the actual 
working of these laws, however, is little understood by the mass 
of people and receives only legal attention, except in cases where 
the individual is unwillingly called to a consideration of them. 
Notwithstanding the great mass of land laws, the growing quan- 
tity of statutes and court decisions, and the appearance of in- 
creasing technical difficulties, there exists in this country great 
freedom in the acquisition and transfer of landed property. 
Joseph Kay pointed out not less than seventeen distinct evil con- 
sequences of the laws existing in England,? which he traced to 
an infringement of the right of free trade in land. And John 
Bright in speaking of Kay’s work says: “He would leave to 
their free action the natural forces which tend to the accumulation 
of landed property on the one hand, as well as those which tend to 
its dispersion on the other...... *8 The thing for which Kay 
contended is largely a recognized fact in this country and no legal 
obstacles to free dealing in land will be considered in this paper. 
Where few, if any, obstacles exist to free trade in land, that is, 
where law in no way hinders the development of new methods of 
dealing in landed property, those forms will develop, which best 
serve the wants of the people. This being so we may expect to 
find a great variety of methods in different districts; and even in 
any one locality a variety of forms may be in use to serve the 
varying demands of the people. 

1See Hamilton, Saving Institutions 
*Joseph Kay, Free Trade in Land. 
*Ibid., Preface (written after Kay’s death). 
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It is the purpose of this paper to review, as briefly as possible 
and yet considering the more important forms, the methods of 
transferring land in the Red River Valley of the North, whic: 
lies in Minnesota and North Dakota. In this connection we might 
quickly review the fact that this area is a very level district, 
chiefly devoted to cereal farming, and recognized the world over 
as a great wheat country. After some years of negotiations, the 
land was secured from the Indians* and opened to settlement; 
surveyors were put in the field just before the decade beginning 
with 1870. This area had long been a favorite field for fur-traders, 
explorers, missionaries, and adventurers. Incoming farmers now 
rapidly displaced the half-breed Indians who had been the chief 
occupants, and at this point came the first step in the transition of 
the land from free to economic goods. Within a few years the 
title to almost every available acre had passed over to the national 
government.° 

This preliminary occupation of land has been the theme of many 
writers and will not be dwelt upon here. Suffice it to say that the 
state got its share as state lands, the schools their share as school 
lands, and the railroads their extensive grants as a bonus for 
pushing forward into this country which otherwise might still 
have been a wilderness. After lands for these purposes had been 
withdrawn, the remaining area was declared open to individual 
settlers. Some was sold to individuals, but the greater bulk was 
gotten in the more usual way,® under the homestead and pre- 
emption laws. It was during this decade (1870-80) that the 
“timber” or “tree” claim act was passed’ and developed into 
workable form, and great numbers of settlers took advantage of 
its provisions in order to become owners of land. 

At the outset we may well give some attention to the methods of 
transfer where the state or the schools—that is, society—is the 
vendor and some private individual is the vendee. We must note 
at this point that the Red River is the boundary line of two states ; 
and therefore it will be necessary to examine the procedure of 
each state and compare the two systems. 

Policy of North Dakota. The problem of North Dakota upon 


*See Indian Treaties and Conventions. 
* Land Office Reports. 

*Thomas Donaldson, Public Domain. 

* Ibid. (ed. of 1884), pp. 360-362. 
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attaining statehood was to care for or dispose of over 3,000,000 
acres of land entrusted to her for the use of various institutions. 
That she has done well will be clear from a brief examination of 
her land policy. Article IX, of the state constitution pertains to 
School and Public Lands. It is provided in section 155 as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 155. After one year from the assembling of the first legisla- 
tive assembly, the lands granted to the state from the United States 
for the support of the common schools, may be sold upon the following 
conditions, and no other: No more than one fourth of all such lands 
shall be sold within the first five years after the same become saleable 
by virtue of this section. No more than one half of the remainder 
within two years after the same become saleable as aforesaid. The 
residue may be sold at any time after the expiration of said ten years. 
The legislative assembly shall provide for the sale of all school lands 
subject to the provisions of this article. The coal lands of the state 
shall never be sold, but the legislative assembly may by general laws 
provide for leasing of the same. 


None of the coal lands referred to are in the Red River Valley 
and, therefore, any or all of the lands in that section might be 
sold. The business of selling and otherwise handling these im- 
mense tracts of land devolves upon the state land department 
created by law for that purpose and acting under specific laws.° 

Before sale the state board orders an appraisal by county 
officials. It is made by personal inspection and the return must 
be approved by the board. A commissioner selects such lands as 
are deemed saleable and advertises the list for sixty days in a 
newspaper in the county where the lands are located, giving notice 
of sale, etc. No land is advertised until it has been appraised at 
$10 per acre, at least, and no land can be sold for less than its 
appraised value. On the day of sale each tract is sold at public 
auction to the highest bidder. A payment of one fifth in cash 
must be made at the time of sale, the balance being payable in 
instalments in 5, 10, 15, and 20 years. The deferred payments 
bear 6 per cent interest, payable in advance. A fee of $5 is 
charged for each contract issued. Not more than 160 acres are 
included in a single sal 

Public sales are held only in such counties and at such times as 
it is thought that a sufficient quantity of land will be sold to war- 
rant the expense of holding a sale, and such sales are authorized 


*W. L. Stockwell, General School Laws of North Dakota (1905). 
°O. I. Hegge, Capitol Lands (pamphlet, 1905). 
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by the Board of University and School Lands. All sales, as a rule, 
are held in the fall and winter after the crops have been harvested 
and when the farmers are best prepared to purchase.'” The objec- 
tion that they cannot see the land or know what they are buying 
cannot be raised here because practically all of the land is sold to 
farmers who live close to the land and are well acquainted with the 
conditions. 

Persons desiring to have any particular tract of state land of- 
fered for sale may make application to the land commissioner."! 
If it is not too late in the year, provided the land has been ap 
praised at not less than the minimum of $10 per acre, and if the 
land is not held under lease, the application will be considered. 
Lessees who desire to have the land which they hold under lease, 
offered for sale, may surrender their duplicate lease for cancella 
tion and then their application will be considered.'” 

No sale is conducted unless it seems that the demand is sufficient 
to warrant the belief that there will be considerable competition 
and not unless there are several pieces of land for sale in a district. 
No land is sold privately, and the only way to buy state land is 
to attend the regular public sales and bid in the required tracts. 

Under these general provisions almost all of the land in the 
Red River Valley on the North Dakota side of the river, has been 
sold.'* The state and the person who purchases the land are 
equally and fairly protected by the contract.'* 


* This is true in the Red River Valley, but not always the case in the other 
parts of the state. 

uO. I. Hegge, Capitol Lands, p. 6. 

Tbid. 

*® Biennial Reports of Land Commissioners. 

“ After describing the land and stating the consideration in terms of money, 
the contract reads: Now therefore, if the said purchaser, h.. heirs, assigns 
or other legal representatives, shall pay or cause to be paid to the County 
Treasurer of said county, or other officer legally authorized to receive such 
payments, the amount of the purchase money as herein provided, and at the 
time and in the manner herein provided, and in accordance with law, and in- 
terest annually in advance, on the Ist day of January in each and every year, 
at the rate of six per cent per annum on all deferred payments, and shall pay 
to the proper officer all taxes upon said land and appurtenances thereto be- 
longing, as the same may become due, and in the manner provided by law, 
then, and in that event only, will the said purchases, h.. heirs and assigns, 
or other legal representatives be entitled to a parent for the land herein de- 
scribed. But in case of the non-payment into the County Treasury of the pur- 
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Policy of Minnesota. With slight changes, the policy of Minne- 
sota is much the same as the system already described, of ap- 


praising, offering for sale and granting title. Aside from some 
+ 


minor differences,'° the contract contains the following sections 
chase price afor 1 t shall become due, or of the interest thereon, by the 
first day of January, or within thirty days thereafter, in each and every year, 


then this contract ill become voidable at the option of the State of North 
Dakota, through the Board of University and School Lands, and in case of non- 
payment of any taxes aforesaid by the said purchaser, or by the person claim- 
ing under him, then this contract from the time of said failure shall be utterly 


void and of no effect, and the State of North Dakota, through the Board of 
University and School Lands, may take possession of said land and the appur- 
tenances thereunto belonging, and resell the same. Provided however, that 
right of way over tl ve described premises is hereby reserved for ditches, 
or canals and for tunnels, tramways, and telephone and electrical transmis- 
sion lines, constructed by authority of the United States Government, as pro- 
vided in Section 60 of the Irrigation Code of the State of North Dakota. This 
contract may be assigned by the said purchaser, to any other person, by and 
with the consent the Board of University and School Lands. It is espe- 
cially stipulated and enanted on the part of the purchaser mentioned in this 
contract, and his heirs and assigns, that if the hereinbefore land shall, during 
the life of this contract, and before the issuance of patent therefor, be found 
to be “Coal I r that the same have been sold in violation of any of the 
provisions of Section 155 of the Constitution of the State of North Dakato, 
then, and in that the | lands shall immediately, upon the happening of 
either such event ert to the State, and this contract shall at once become 
null and void. P ded, however, that the purchaser shall have the right to 
have refunded to |} ll the money he has paid on this contract, less a rea- 
sonable rental | land during the time he has occupied the same, 
and he shall be mitted, at his own expense, to remove any buildings he has 
placed thereon 

* After a description of the lands included, and a statement of the consider- 
ation, a clause embodying the provision of Section 2483 of the Revised Laws 
for 1905 is included “reserving to the State of Minnesota all minerals, and 
mineral rights in said land.” Then comes the following provision: “Now if 


the said purchaser, his heirs, assigns, or other legal representatives shall com- 
ply with the provisions of Chapter 299 of the Laws of 1905, and shall pay to 
the County Treasurer the further sum of .......... Dollars, being the amount 
unpaid of the purchase money, in one or more installments, at any time within 
forty years from date of said sale, and also the interest annually, in advance, 
on the first day of June in each and every year, at the rate of four per cent per 
annum, on said unpaid amount, provided, however, that if the principal or any 
or any part thereof shall be paid before ten years from date of said sale, the 
interest on the amount so paid shall be five per cent per annum from the date 
of said sale to the first day of June next after such payment; and said pur- 
chaser shall also pay to the proper officer all Taxes which may be levied upon 
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which are the special features of Chapter 299 of the laws of 1905, 
designed to prevent speculation and to encourage settlement. 
These read as follows: 

Section 1. Hereafter whenever any lands granted to the state by the 
congress of the United States shall be sold by this state, the purchaser 
shall in the first instance, be given a contract or certificate of sale, 
which instrument shall contain, among other things, the provisions 
herein set forth. 

Sec. 2. The state auditor shall insert in every such contract or 
certificate of sale, a clause providing that the vendee, his heirs, ad- 
ministrators or assigns, shall within five years from the date of such 
instrument, perform at least one of the following requirements: 

1. Fence at least twenty five (25) per cent of said tract for pasture 
and convert such portion into pasture land. 

2. Cultivate at least five (5) per cent of said tract, or, 

8. Build a house and actually reside upon said tract for a period 
of twelve (12) months. 

Sec. 3. Within five (5) years after the date of such contract or 
certificate of sale, the vendee, his heirs, administrators or assigns, 
shall furnish to the state auditor, satisfactory proof that at least one 
of the said provisions has been complied with, said proof shall be at- 
tested by two members of the school board in the district wherein the 
land is located. And upon such proof, and the fulfillment of all the 
conditions of such contract or certificate of sale, a deed shall issue 
to the purchaser, his heirs or assigns, to the land in such contract or 
certificate described. 

Sec. 4. Upon failure to make and furnish the proof mentioned, in 
the foregoing section, within five (5) years after the date of such con- 
tract or certificate, the state auditor shall cancel said contract or certi- 
ficate and the land covered thereby shall revert to and become the 
property of the state, free and clear of any incumbrances or cloud 
arising out of said transaction or contract or attempted to be contracted 
by said vendee, and all moneys paid on account of the purchase price, 
shall be forfeited to the state. 


said lot as the same shall become due; then, and in that event only, will the 
said purchaser, his heirs, assigns, or other legal representatives, be entitled to 
a patent for the land herein described. But in the case of the failure of the 
purchaser, his heirs, or assigns, to comply with at least one of the provisions 
of Chapter 299 of the Laws of 1905, or the non-payment into the County Treas- 
ury of the purchase money aforesaid, as it shall become due, or of the interest 
thereon, by the first day of June or within six days thereafter, in each and 
every year, and in case of the non-payment of any taxes aforesaid by the said 
purchaser or any person claiming under him, then this Certificate, from the 
time of such failure, SHALL BE UTTERLY VOID AND OF NO EFFECT, and the Auditor 
may take possession of said land and re-sell the same, as provided in Section 
2421, of the Revised Laws for 1905.” 
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Sec. 5. Not more than three hundred and twenty (320) acres of 
such land shall be sold or contracted to be sold to any one purchaser."* 


Two particular points of difference between the procedure of 
these states are to be noted. The North Dakota law provides that 
one fifth of the purchase price shall be paid at the time of the 
purchase, one fifth in five years, one fifth in ten years, one fifth in 
fifteen years, and one fifth in twenty years, with interest on de- 
ferred payments at the rate of six per cent.'* In Minnesota the 
rate of interest over a long period is four per cent, and the entire 
amount may be settled at any time before ten years in that state 
by tendering the amount due and paying interest from the date 
of sale at the rate of five per cent.'* Attempts have been made in 
North Dakota to provide for a like method of settlement, but with- 
out success.*” 

A second differen n the Minnesota requirements is that the 
land be immediately occupied or used as seen in Section 2 of the 
law quoted above. The purpose of this law is to encourage actual 
settlement and discourage speculation. 


Dealing in farm land by railroad companies. Roughly speaking 
the Northern Pacific and the St. Vincent Branch of the St. Paul 
and Pacific (now Great Northern) railroads were granted a mil- 
lion and a half acres of land in the Red River Valley.*° To illus- 


trate we may quote as follows: 


The charter grants the Company (Northern Pacific Railway Co.) 
20 alternate sections of public land (640 acres to the section) on each 
side of the line of the road in the territories, and 10 alternate sections 
on each side of the line in the states, through which it runs. This is 
equivalent to 25,600 acres per mile through the territories, and 12,800 
acres per mile through the states.*’ 


These roads receiving grants used the land as security, and thus 
were able to begin operations and carry them on with greater 
rapidity than would otherwise have been possible. The great 
bulk of the lands owned in the Red River Valley has since been 
sold, but even at present we find several thousand acres offered for 

This law is a new one and has only been in force since 1905. 

‘* Provided by state law 

1% See contract cited above 

* The question receives attention at practically every legislative session. 

*See Donaldson, Public Domain. 


"From Prospectus issued by Jay Cooke & Co., financial agents, 1879. 
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sale. When all of the property of the Northern Pacific road was 
mortgaged to secure funds for the construction of the road, 7-30 
bonds were issued and provision was made that any lands of the 
road could be sold and paid for in the bonds issued. No lands 
were to be sold for a lower price than $2.50 per acre, the double 
minimum charged by the national government for all land of cer- 
tain descriptions. 

“The bonds of the company, based upon this grant of lands of forty 
seven million acres, were placed upon the market under more favorable 
circumstances than ever before attended the sale of railroad securities. 
The prospect of an early completion of so important a road gave great 
currency to the bonds, and $29,119,400 of them, bearing interest at the 
rate of 7.3 per cent, were negotiated. These securities were sought 
after by trust companies, guardians, and trustees throughout the whole 
country. People residing in nearly all the states of the Union, north 
and south, east and west, invested their money in these bonds. 

“Owing to the fact that the holders of the bonds could at any time 
exchange and use them as money for lands within the grant. large 
numbers invested their savings of a few hundred dollars in these 
bonds with the intention of locating lands as soon as the road was built 
to accessible points, and in this way large numbers of poor men became 
interested in this road.’’** 

We need not here review the financial conditions in the United 
States during this period, but it will be necessary to refer to the 
crisis of 1873, a time when the Red River Valley was being poured 
full of settlers, the railroads were being rapidly built and “a great 
boom was on.” It was at this time that the crash came. Jay 
Cooke’s failure precipitated the failure of the Northern Pacific 
railroad. Its preferred stock, which had been worth 80 cents, 
went down to 8 cents, and many holders of this stock, rather than 
sacrifice it in that way concluded to investigate the Red River 
Valley, since the preferred stock, like the bonds, could be used in 
the purchase of these lands along the road. At first there were 
statements circulated which discouraged many from accepting this 
land, but by 1874-75 there had been many thousands of acres 
taken up. If a $100 bond was bought for $8, and 40 acres of 
land could be obtained for the bond, purchasers could get 40 acres 
at $8, or could purchase land at 20 cents an acre. 

Thus Mr. Dalrymple whose descendants still own and operate 
15,000 acres said: **My land was purchased at from forty to sixty 
cents an acre. It immediately took on a value of $5 an acre in 

* Remarks of Hon. Lucien B. Caswell, on the bill to renew a grant of lands 
to the Northern Pacific Railway Co., June 8, 1878. 
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1875.°2" The above statement applies in a general way to thous- 


ands of acres of land. “The Hillsboro farm of 40,000 acres was 
purchased by N. P. stock purchased in the open market and cost 
about 40 cents per acre.”?* The exact amount transferred under 
this system makes very little difference in this connection; suffice 
it to say that hundreds of thousands of acres were involved. This 
was the foundation of bonanza wheat-farming. 

Much more common than the above, especially after the crisis 
was passed, was the policy of offering the land for sale at very 
reasonable rates, to actual settlers with long-time payment privi- 
leges. The policy was to require a small payment, probably one 
fifth of the selling price, at time of sale, and give several years in 
which to make final payments.*° 

There were certain districts*® in which a very large share of 
the land (nearly one half) belonged to the railroad (St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Manitoba, now Great Northern). The settlers 
on government land had their farms pretty well cultivated and 
were ready to buy new lands when the railroads offered their large 
areas for sale [hese farmers were not in a position to begin 
cultivation immediately, however, and that was the very thing 
which the railroads wished done. The great desire was to induce 
the farmers to produce more grain and thereby open up this new 
land. They would sell the land to the farmer for a consideration 
of $6 per acre on certain conditions.*‘ First, the purchaser 
should “break” at least three forties (120 acres) the first year, 
before mid-summer, and should “back-set” the same amount before 
winter (during the proper season). If this were done the railroad 
company would allow a “rebate” of $2.50 per acre for every acre 
(not to exceed 120 out of each 160 in a quarter section) thus pre- 
pared. It was further provided that for the coming year the 
purchaser was to sow this new land to crop, and in turn he was 
to have a second “rebate” of 50 cents per acre. 


In this way the farmer was able to buy land for $6 an acre 


3% North Dakota Magazine, vol. i, p. 30. 
* Pamphlet by J. B. Streeter, p. 14. 
* Conversations with settlers and railroad agents. 


** Special referer might well be made to the district in Polk County, Minn., 
from Crookston to East Grand Forks. 


* The details of the above system were obtained from conversation with farm- 
ers who purchased land under it, and from examination of old receipts retained 
in some cases by the older settlers among old accounts, etc. 
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(while that was the local price) and the vendor would pay the cost 
of “breaking,” “back-setting” and “sowing” the crop the first year 
in the form of discounts or rebates. Many farmers testify to the 
fact that this was very popular while it lasted and there was con- 
siderable competition among farmers to see who would be able to 
accomplish most. 

Resulting from the practices outlined above we find the Red 
River Valley a district of large farms. After the experience of 
1873, the first few large farms were started and many others, not 
so large, have since developed. A farmer well settled could buy a 
half section or section of school or railroad land at very reasonable 
rates and with many years in which to pay. Many took advantage 
of the opportunity. 


Buying and selling land by wmdividuals. During the first few 
years, before an individual holding land had obtained title, he 
had a recognized right to the land guaranteed by the national 
preémption laws.*® This “right” had a market value, and it is 
common to hear of a man “holding down a claim” and selling his 
“right” to it. It was a common thing for a prospective settler to 
purchase the “relinquishment” as it was called, and in time to get 
title to the land. 

From the earliest days of our national existence the United 
States has issued warrants for military bounty lands,*® to those 
whose services were such as conformed to certain requirements. 
Probably a hundred million acres of the public domain have been 
transferred to private parties as bounties of some kind. These 
warrants were made negotiable.*® 

The regulations and rules of procedure were prescribed by the 
department in charge, and the warrants were at once marketable 
instruments of considerable value. Warrants were issued in dif- 
ferent denominations, e. g., quarter sections, eighties, forties, etc.*' 
These were of the same nature as Indian scrip, which also was 
negotiable. Thus it was that, besides “‘relinquishments,” a land 
seeker might purchase a few “soldiers additionals” (as the war- 
rants were popularly called) or he could get Indian scrip, and 


* Donaldson, Public Domain. 

* Thid. 

” Revised Statutes of the United States, 1874, Sec. 2414. 
Donaldson, Public Domain. 
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settle for his land by turning these in at the land offices in place 
of money, or hi ild secure a farm by living on the land. 

These opportunit were quickly taken advantage of by pro- 
spective settlers, and o by speculators who were able to purchase 
quite large tracts of land and later open large farms or divide the 
land into smalle1 is and offer them for sale at reasonable rates 
to actual settlers But relinquishments, soldiers’ additionals and 
Indian scrip are things of the past, and railroad and school land 
plays a less important role than in earlier days. 

Aside from t} forms above noted a land title is secured by 
sale and purchase, and where the entire purchase price is not paid 
in full, the former owner may retain an interest in the land and 
hold as evidence a mortgage. This mortgage is recorded and a 
future purchas t see to it that he does not have to pay 
twice, for he must purchas« subj ct to other interests.°* 

Passing on we « e to a more complex form of transfer. The 
purchaser may pay a certain per cent of the price determined upon 
and yet not ré t leed. The original owner delivers to the 
purchaser a contract or bond for a deed. This form of sale is 
very common in 1 district It is common for the purchaser to 
pay in cash one-third, one-fourth, or one-fifth of the purchas 
price upon t! pt of the contract, and to make further pay- 
ments in such amounts and at such times and places as are agreed 
upon and inserted in the contract. The warranty deed is de 
livered to the purchaser when the last payment is made, and the 
contract is then destroyed. ‘These contracts are very much alike 
throughout the district, but one point of difference may be noted. 


In some Cases at warranty deed is delivered to the purchaser 
when he has paid two-thirds or three-fourths of the purchase price, 


and the original owner takes a first mortgage to secure the interest 


which he retains in the land. These contracts for deeds are so 
common that printed forms are often used, although in many 
cases special provisions are written in by the parties interested.” 

® Many early settlers still living in the district took advantage of these oppor- 
tunities. They would a ve with ox-team and covered wagon and a few neces- 
sary implements and food and in a few years be owners of well-equipped farms. 

** These are the common practices in most districts, are found provided for in 
our state laws and are very generally understood. 

* A copy of e of the most commonly used contracts reads as follows: 

And the said party of the second part hereby covenants and agrees to pay 


the said party of the first part the sum of .......... in the following manner 
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These contracts have been in use for many years. Thus we 
find that as early as 1875, Col. C. A. Morton of Fargo would locate 
settlers, pay for the land with Northern Pacific preferred stock 
or soldiers’ additionals, and, if the settler had no money, would 
receive back the title to the land and give the settler a bond for 
a deed.*’ From that time to the present this method of transfer 
has been very popular. 

It has been pointed out that the early seventies saw the valley 
overrun with settlers, and that by 1875 land had taken on an 
exchange value. The next ten years saw a very rapid growth, 
and all of the best free land had been taken. Then it was that 
those who wished land in the valley had to buy it and real estate 


dealers became more and more necessary as intermediary agents. 


with interest at the rate of ........ - per cent per annum payable 

annually, on the whole sum remaining from time to time unpaid, 
ind to pay all taxes, assessments or impositions that may be legally levied or 
imposed upon said land, subsequent to the year ..... : And in case of fail 
ure of said party of the second part to make either of the payments or interest 
thereon or any part thereof, or perform any of the covenants on 
part hereby made and entered into, then the whole of said payments and inter 
est shall at the election of said first party become immediately due and payable, 
and this contract shall at the option of the party of the first part be forfeited 
and determined, by giving to said second party thirty days’ notice in writing 
of the intention of said first party to cancel and determine this contract, setting 
forth in said notice the amount due upon said contract, and the time and place, 
when and where, payment can be made by said second party. 

It is mutually understood and agreed by and between the parties to this con 
tract that thirty days is a reasonable and sufficient notice to be so given to said 
second party, in case of failure to perform any of the covenants on ‘ 
part hereby made and entered into, and shall be sufficient to cancel all obliga- 
tions hereunto on the part of the said first party, and fully reinvest 
with all right, title and interest hereby agreed to be conveyed, and the party 
of the second part shall forfeit all payments made by .......... on this con 
right, title and interest in all buildings, fences or other 
improvements whatsoever, and such payments and improvements shall be re- 
tained by the said party of the first part, in full satisfaction and in liquida 
tion of all damages by .......... sustained, and ...... ... Shall have the right 
to re-enter and take possession of the premises aforesaid. 

In many cases the last provision of the contract varies and a common form 
is: “and if this agreement shall have been recorded in the office of the 
Register of Deeds, then the filing of a declaration of forfeiture (setting 
forth the fact of such failure), in said office by said first party shall be 
sufficient to cancel all obligations hereunto on the part of the first party and 
fully reinvest.......... ” ete. 

“From address before Old Settlers Association, 1906. 
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The Morton Land Company was one of the most prominent in the 
district, and Col. Morton, the head of the company, was well ac- 
quainted with the valley, having been interested in it from the 
time it was thrown open to settlement. From the earliest times he 
had sold large tracts of land on time to settlers who came without 
money but willing to work. He knew, as did the people in the 
district generally, that the land would pay for itself in a few 
years if carefully farmed, and, therefore, he ran no risk in ad- 
vancing the use of the land. If the prospective purchaser should 
leave after the first crop the original owner was not a loser. He 
could afford to give the first crop for the breaking of the wild 
land.*® 

Having the above in mind and well aware that his clients were 
mostly men with little capital, Col. Morton developed what has 
come to be known as the crop-payment system of buying lands. 
Beginning about 1883 he sold many farms under this plan and 
has continued using it up to the present time, having sold thous- 
ands of acres of land. Other agents throughout the district have 
availed themselves of the form and hundreds of thousands of acres 
have been sold under it. As the plan has spread from place to 
place, it has taken on a variety of forms but all are based upon 
the original—“pay for the land out of the soil itself.” 

It has been common throughout the country to lease the land on 


shares, and the tenant pays in most cases one half of the crop as 


rent. The system of which we speak requires the purchaser to con- 
tribute one half of the crop, but this is credited to his account and 
goes to pay for the land, and is not paid as rent. 

The best explan ition of the system is 


given in the originator’s 


words, and the following quotation comes from a letter to a 


prospective purchaser under the system.** 


ROP PAYMENT SYSTEM. 


“You can buy either wild land—or land in cultivation upon crop 


payments, provided you can satisfy us of your ability to properly 
farm the land you purchase. It may be that you are not acquainted 
with the crop-payment plan—therefore, we will enlighten you upon 
the subject—to illustrate: We sell you 320 acres of land for $12.50 

* The value of the time lost, and the cost of “breaking” and “back-setting,” 
the first year were estimated to be the equivalent of one-half of the crop. 

* Copied from Morton’s Daily Bulletin, March 8, 1897, p. 2, about fifteen 
years after its first introduction 
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per acre, or $4,000. We give you a contract of sale—the $4,000 afore- 
mentioned bears interest from date of sale, at the rate of 7 or 8% 
per annum, as may be agreed upon. Now, the contract provides that 
you are to pay for the farm from the farm—and that you are not to 
be called upon to pay otherwise, except at your own pleasure. We 
require that you turn in one half of the crop annually—and in addition 
your interest—until the principal sum of $4,000 and accrued interest 
is fully paid. 

By such an arrangement you can not possibly, except by some act 
of your own, lose the land. We cannot foreclose the contract, because 
the provisions of the contract specifically stipulate that you are to make 
your payments from the product of the land. If you should have a 
failure of crop, or a partial failure of crop, an experience heretofore 
unknown in this country, you could not be called upon to pay any- 
thing, beyond your interest account. We have sold hundreds of farms 
upon this plan and we have only two deals to regret—and 
that is where we were imposed upon by worthless parties. As by this 
plan of sale, we practically furnish the capital, or the bulk of it, for 
the farmer to do business upon, we are very careful to ascertain the 
kind of a man that we are dealing with. 

In the first place we sell to no one not of unquestioned character 
and habits. We sell to no one that is not an experienced and compe- 
tent farmer. We sell to no one that has not an ample equipment to 
cultivate properly the land he buys, and if he buys new land, he must 
be in a position to take care of himself until he has time to get returns 
from the purchase he has made. You understand that in this country 
the sod is turned over between the first of May and the first of July, 
then, thirty or sixty days later, it is turned back again, and the fol- 
lowing spring the ground is in prime condition for the seed. You can- 
not break the land and get a crop off of it the same vear, except in 
cases where flax is sown upon the sod, which, we have been told, has 
worked admirably, although we have had no experience of this kind 
ourselves. If you have the money to make the usual cash payment 
of one third of the purchase money, we give you a deed at once, taking 
back a mortgage for the deferred payments. 

P. S. The best possible evidence of the fertility of the land is 
evidenced by the fact that the owner of the realty is entirely willing 
to accept as security—that realty alone—for the purchase price. 


The general form of this contract has not been greatly changed. 
Very generally the vendor requires that the 20 or 25 per cent of 
the purchase price be paid at the beginning as a guarantee of 
good faith. Mr. J. B. Streeter, Jr., of Larimore, who used the 
system very largely says, “in selling lands on the crop payment 
plan, we require 25 per cent of the purchase price down and bal- 
ance of the land can pay for itself by the purchaser turning in half 
the crop each year until the land is paid for.” This method is so 
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common in the dist 1 regular printed form is in general 


use and poorly edu eK often ask for this form to be sure 


that the vendor t insert something he does not 
understand. 

Slight chang these contracts by the parties using 
them, to fit speci | we often find that after a small 
cash payment i of the proceeds”*” is 
required to be p t vendor each year and this sum 1s to 
be applied first payment of interest and second in the 
reduction of princi \ second common change provides 
that “said second party » use his own judgment as to the 
kind and amou h gra grown.” Another clause often 
found is as follows 

“Tt is further ag i lerstood iat when the party of the 
second part has paid f , ete.) of the principal sum, the 
party of the first ve him a warranty deed and take a first 
(or second) mortgag premises to secure the balance unpaid, at 
the rate of . est unt paid, and the payments of 
said balance are t the same manner as under this contract.” 


We have s ( s system that sometimes a_ specified 
amount of mon leach year, or half of the proceeds 
from the crop, yf t op itself, but in each of these the 
value of the land ed in terms of money and a set rate 
of interest 

Much is sai histori treatments of industrial 
development « lifferent commodities which have 
served as a m y *a measure of value. It may 
not be out of 1 on * to the already lengthy list, 

p t r the wa in which it served in the 

capacity named Ve | noted that the ecrop-contracts took on 
e least important, although 

in which the value of the farm 

\ll of the important points will 


from one of the more common 


\ vd 


“The quest , How well does the vendor know the 
vendee, ina 

“It might be Toh sirkholz, one of the largest dealers in real 
estate, loans, 1! t trict was the vendor in this particular 


case. 


best be noted trict 
contracts 

*For cop 
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And the second party agrees to pay to the party of the first part 
as and for the purchase price of said premises the sum of eighty-five 
hundred bushels of the best wheat that shall be grown on said premises. 

One half of all the grain to be sown and grown on said premises in 
each and every year hereafter during the continuance of this contract, 
beginning with the crop for the year 


; said one half of grain 
to be delivered in the elevator or on the ears at 


er or at some 
other convenient point not more remote, as said first party shall direct, 
within a reasonable time after threshing the same. and free from all 
expense or charge to the said first party; said grain to be delivered in 
the name of the first party, and to be by first party applied in reduc 
tion of said principal sum. 

The second party further agrees that he will pay all taxes levied or 
assessed upon said premises, before the same become delinquent, 
beginning with the taxes for the year that he will properly 
sow and plant during each and every year of the continuance of this 
contract, as much of said land as can be profitably sown and planted, 
and will have in crop during the year not less than 160 acres 
of wheat, and during each and every year thereafter while this contract 
continues in force, not less than 160 acres of wheat. also that during 
the continuance of this contract he will carefully watch over and pro 
tect all buildings, now or hereafter on said premises, and will 
in all respects farm and cultivate said premises in a careful and 
husbandlike manner. That should default be made in the delivery of 
said several payments of grain, or any of them, or any part thereof, 
as herein agreed, or in any of the covenants herein to be by the party 
of the second part kept and performed, then this agreement to be void 
at the election of the party of the first part, time being the essence of 
this agreement. That in case of default by said second party, in whole 
or in part of any or either of the covenants of this agreement by him 
to be kept and performed, he hereby agrees on demand of said first 
party, to quietly and peaceably surrender possession of the said 
premises and every part thereof, it being understood and agreed that 
until such default said party of the second part is to have possession 
of the premises. That all payments made hereunder whether in cash 
or grain, in case of the failure of the second party to fulfill the coven 
ants contained herein, shall be forfeited, and are hereby declared to 
be liquidated damages for such failure, and time shall be and hereby 
is declared to be the essence of this contract. 

It being further understood and agreed, That until the delivery of 
one half of the grain as aforesaid, during each and every year of this 
contract, and until the plowing is done for the succeeding years crops 
the legal title to and ownership and possession of all of said grain 
raised during each and every vear shall be and remain in the first 
party. That nothing herein contained shall prevent said second party 
from paying in any year or years more than one half the grain as 
above stated, and having said extra payments applied upon said debt 
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Here, then, we have an entirely new development or form of 
crop payment, but based upon the old idea that “the lands must 
pay for themselves.” In the contract herein submitted the vendor 
retains much the same relation to the land as a landlord. He 
prescribes how the land shall be cultivated, the improvements 
cared for and how much grain shall be sown. He claims title to 
the grain until it is sold and he has gotten his one half and applied 
it to the reduction of the principal sum. Thus, if on the 160 acres 
the yield were 10 bushels per acre or the total yield 1,600 bushels, 
the vendor received 800 bushels and subtracted it from the 8,000 
bushels (or estimated price of the farm), from year to year until 
the total amount had been paid. 

From the standpoint of the vendee the system is a good one. 
Each year, all of the grain “turned in” is used to liquidate the 
debt, none of it being first applied to cancel the interest due, as 
in all other forms. In the contract cited above, one half or more 
of the grain raised each year could be applied to reduce the 
purchase price. In a poor year, if the crop was a total failure, 
no grain need be paid, no interest fell due, and the total debt did 
not increase. This, too, is a valuable consideration. In other 
contracts referred to, the one half applied first to pay the interest 
and any remaining amount to reduce the debt; and in case the 


half crop did not to pay the interest, the debt was increased 


instead of decreased, and thus might, in case of several poor crops, 


grow into a sum larger than the exchange value of the land. 


Another point for the vendee is the fact that he could apply one 
half or more of the crop any year. If, now, he secured means for 


a living from some other source, he could in two years of good 
crops pay for a quarter section from the land, at the rates 


cited in the above contract. Thus one farmer related that he 
had a crop of nearly 4,000 bushels on a farm which he bought 
for 8,000 bushels of wheat. He borrowed money to pay running 
expenses and cost of production, and contributed half of the pur- 
chase price. 

It would have been a paying proposition to have purchased 
the remaining wheat necessary and thus paid for the entire farm 
because the exchange value of wheat was very low that year, 
while the land, on account of its demonstrated productive capacity, 
took on an advanced price. Indeed some intelligent farmers at- 
tempted to make final settlement in the way described, which 
strained the relations between the two parties to the action. The 


TTI | 
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vendor objected, since he had not contracted to accept 8,000 
bushels of 40 cent wheat. He was right in his contention that he 
could not demand the full amount when wheat was selling for 
$1.00 per bushel and that he would not accept any more than he 
absolutely had to when wheat was a “drug on the market.” 

The vendor had, in setting his price, compounded the present 
exchange value of the land, and expressed its value in terms of 
money or grain, due in the future. He saw that if the land 
produced an average of 15 bushels per acre it would thus pay for 
itself in seven years, and estimated ten years as a maximum, or 
an average payment of 800 bushels per year, which at an average 
of 75 cents per bushel would amount to $6,000. At that time the 
land was selling for approximately $3,000 for such a quarter 
section, which compounded at 6 per cent interest would amount 
to less than the real selling price even in ten years time, and con- 
siderably less in seven years time. From the viewpoint of the 
vendor, therefore, the bargain was a good one, but he would not 
be making any great profit if the amount were paid at a time 
when the wheat was at its very lowest price. 

The uncertainty of the operation, combined with disagreements 
between the parties, tended to make this system unpopular as land 
values went up and it has been used but little for several years in 
that district, although the writer examined such contracts drawn 
as late as 1905. 

With reference to the whole system of crop payments, whether 
the value of the land be estimated in terms of dollars or bushels 
of wheat, and whether it be paid “in proceeds” or “in kind,” the 
“pay for the farm out of the land itself.” It is 
a substitute for tenancy. <A share of the crop is submitted, not 
as rent but as a part of the purchase price, after interest has been 
paid. 


basis is the same 


In reference to this plan many interviews bring out the same 
thought. They may all be summed up in the words of James 
Holes: “The crop-payment plan offers an excellent opportunity 
for the careful farmer to obtain a home of his own, that should 
be appreciated by those who have hitherto been giving up half 
the crop for the use of the land. The half lost to them under the 
old arrangement will very quickly pay for the land.’’*? 

“The best testimony the writer could find was the extensive use made of this 


method of buying land. Thus, the vendors and vendees agreed in their approval 
of it. 
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This system of } o for the farm out of the land itself has 
been extended fa rthwest and its operation is explained 
in the following by one of its strongest exponents in 
northwestern Cat 

“The tenant n wner, letting the land pay for itself 
on the half crop } Under this plan the tenant pays $2 
an acre down and whole of the first, or sod, crop. One half 
of succeeding cro} 1 te the original owner) until their 
value, together wit! | cash payment of $2 an acre, equals 
$25 an acre for tl rchased, with 5 per cent interest upon the 
deterred payment s no crop in any one year, there is no 
payment to be 

It is to be not ibout this plan that a cash payment of $2 
an acre 1s charged to start th, and that no part of the first crop 
is paid in. If the 1 t-owner, as he is called, wishes to “move 
on,” he has paid $2 a ere rent for this year ; if he decides to 
“stay,” this $2 credited to him as part payment. All 
necessary equip! th which to begin operations are prac 
tically supplied to |! ind their cost must be paid for out of the 
tenant-owner’s share of the crops, or out of his first crop. The 
plan is the Mor vst very slightly modified. 

Joun Lee CouLter 

Bureau of the Washington. 

APPENDIX CROP CONTRACT FOR SALE OF LAND. 

THIS AGREEMENT ered into this ... 
A.D. 190.. bv a party of the first part, and ..... 
party of the se 
. WiItNessetTH, |] y of the first part, .. in consideration 
of the covenant g the said party of the second part herein 
after contained, rees to convey unto the said party of the 
second part, or | | | and sufficient Deed or Warranty, on the 
prompt and full y 1 second party of his part of his agreement, 
the following t ed in the County of «2.6.26: and 


State of North D 


And the seco to pay to the party of the first part as and for 
the purchase nises the sum of ... Dollars, with inter 
est on all deferred it the rate of eeseees per cent per annum, in- 
terest payabl , and to begin 

. i t de in the manner and at the time follow 
ing, to-wit: e-half of all the grain to be sown and 
grown on sai¢ ind every year hereafter and during the con- 
tinuance of tl xy with the crop for the year 190..; said one- 


half of grain t é the elevator or in the cars at 


.......... or at 
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some other convenient point not more remote, as said first party shall direct, 
within a reasonable time after threshing the same, and free from all expense or 
charge to the said first party; and said grain to be delivered in the name of 
the first party and to be by first party promptly sold and the proceeds thereof 
applied, first in the payment of interest on said sum at .......... per cent 
per annum, and second, in reduction of said principal sum ........... 

The second party also agrees that he will pay all the taxes levied or assessed 
upon said premises before the same become delinquent, beginning with the taxes 
for the year 190..; that he will during the proper season of the year 190.., 
break and backset in a suitable manner, not less than .......... acres, and 
during the year 190.. not less than .......... acres, and during the year 
190.. not less than ........ acres, of the land herein described, now unculti- 
vated; that he will properly sow and plant during each and every year of the 
continuance of this contract, as much of said land as can be profitably sown 


acres of wheat, and during the year 190.. not less than ......... acres of 


and planted, and will have in crop during the year 190.. not less than 


; also that during the continuance of this contract he will 
carefully watch over and protect all buildings, fences and shade trees, now or 
hereafter on said premises, and will in all respects farm and cultivate said 
premises in a careful and husbandlike manner. That should default be made 
in the delivery of said several payments of grain, or any of them, or any part 
thereof, as herein agreed, or in any of the covenants to be by the party of the 
second part kept and performed, then this agreement to be void at the elec- 
tion of the party of the first part, time being the essence of this agreement. 
That in the case of default by said second party, in whole or in part of any 
or either of the covenants of this agreement by him to be kept and performed, 
he hereby agrees on demand of said first party, to quietly and peaceably sur- 
render possession of the said premises and every part thereof, it being under- 
stood and agreed that until such default said party of the second part is to 
have possession of the premises. That all payments made hereunder whether 
in cash or grain, in case of the failure of the second part to fulfil the cove- 
nant contained herein shall be forfeited, and are hereby declared to be liqui- 
dated damages for such failure, and time shall be and is hereby declared to be 
the essence of this contract. 

It BEING FURTHER UNDERSTOOD AND AGREED, That until the delivery of one-half 
estan ata a of the grain as aforesaid, during each and every year of this con- 
tract, the legal title to and ownership and possession of all of said grain raised 
during each and every year shall be and remain in the first party. That noth- 
ing herein contained shall prevent said second party from paying in any year 
or years more than one-half ........ of the grain as above stated, and having 
said extra payments applied upon said debt. That this contract shall not be 
assignable by said second party without the written consent of the first party. 

It is further agreed that any balance remaining unpaid on this contract shall 
become due and payable on .......... 190.., and such balance shall then be 
paid full in money. 


“THE EQUATION OF EXCHANGE” FOR 1911, AND 
FORECAST 


The purpose of the present article is to supplement the statistics 
of ** the equation of exchange” for the United States published a 
year ago in this Review by including the figures for 1911, and 
discussing the indications for the future. The equation of ex- 
change, expressed in algebraic symbols,’ is 

MV +M’ V’=— PT. 

The estimates as calculated independently for these six magni- 
tudes, M, M’, V, V’, P, T, show a remarkable self-consistency, and 
thus check each other’s accuracy. The left side (MV + MW’ V’) 
is found to be 423 and the right side, PT, to be 420. These agree 
within 34 of 1 per cent. In order to eliminate this slight discrep- 
ancy, that is, to make all six magnitudes self-consistent, I have, as 
in previous years, arbitrarily corrected the original estimates. By 
this mutual adjustment or correction the six magnitudes are made 
to fulfill the equation of exchange exactly, and each magnitude is 
assigned its most probable value. The largest adjustment or cor- 
rection was made, of course, in those magnitudes the first estimates 


of which were regarded as least trustworthy. The estimated values 
*M signifies the money in « ulation in the United States, exclusive of the 
amount in the United States Treasury and in banks. 

V signifies the velocity of circulation of the money M. 

M’ signifies the bank deposits of the United States which are subject to check. 

V’ signifies the velocity, or the rate of turn-over, or what is more familiarly 
known as the “activity” of the deposits M’. 

P signifies the level of prices in the United States in 1911 as compared with 
the level of 1909 take the base year. 

T signifies the volume of trade or the number of “units” of goods of all 
kinds which were hanged for money or checks in 1911. The “units” 
here referred to ar t bushels, quarts, pounds, tons, etc. ordinarily 
employed in commerce; but each “unit” is that amount which was worth 
one dollar in 1909, taken as the “base” year. 

From the above definitions, it follows that: 

MV signifies the total amount of money expended for goods in 1911, and that 

M'‘V’ signifies th tal value of the checks expended for goods in 1911, 
and that 

MV + M’'V’ signif the grand total of expenditure in 1911 by both money 
and checks. This g i total is equal to 

PT which is the product of the volume of trade of 1911 (in units each worth 


$1 in 1909) multiplied by the price level of 1911 (relatively to 1909). 


4 
> 
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of these six magnitudes, as first calculated (“* unadjusted’) and 
also as afterward mutually corrected (‘* adjusted”) are as fol- 


lows: 


| mM | P T PT 
Unad-| 164 | 7.78 | 21.0 | 50.0 | 102.1 111 123 420 
justed | 
. oer 164 | 7.78 | 209 499 | 1022 413 | 9 422 422 
justec 


it will be seen that no one of the six figures as originally calcu- 
* doctored ” by more than 14 of 1 per cent in 
order to make them all fit together in the equation. The adjust- 


lated needed to be 


ments required in last year’s calculations were about the same. 
Those in previous years were usually greater, although it seldom 
happened that any magnitude required an adjustment of over one 
or two per cent. This continued closeness of agreement is itself 
evidence of the substantial accuracy of the figures, although such 
surprising closeness of agreement as has been found in the last two 
years cannot be expected for every year. The “* probable error” 
of several of the six magnitudes must surely exceed 1 per cent. In 
The Purchasing Power of Money (p. 303) the probable error of 
every magnitude is estimated at more than 1 per cent and as possi- 
bly reaching, in some cases, 10 per cent. The probable errors of 
V and T are the greatest. 

It may interest the reader to compare the results of three succes- 
sive calculations which were made for the year 1911. A first and 
very rough calculation was made in December, 1911, and used in a 
paper read before the Round Table Club of St. Louis, on Decem- 
ber 12, 1911. At this time, of course, none of the data for 1911 
were complete. A second calculation was made in February, 1912, 
and sent to Mr. Roger W. Babson, forecaster of market conditions. 
All the data for 1911 were then available except the index number 
for prices. The third and final calculation, which is here given, 
was made in March, 1912, after the missing figure for prices was 
obtained.? Of these three calculations, each succeeding one showed 

?In the first calculation, T was estimated by employing as a very rough 
“barometer of trade” the gross earnings of railroads (in hundreds of millions of 
dollars) plus the production of pig iren (in millions of tons). I used this 


method for lack of any other method readily available at the time and after 
finding that its results agreed roughly (for the years 1903-10) with those of 


2 
it 
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The results of the 


the six estimates 


First Calculatior 
Second Calcuixt 


Third ulati 


the much more « 
used in the Purchasir 


the second and third 


*The money (¥) 
calculations, the 
“adjustment,” the unad 
first calculation (which, 


46.8 per cent of the total 


surmise based on the 
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two sides of the equation) than 
first calculation the left side of the equa- 
cht 368. owing a discrepancy of about 
calculation the two sides were 423 and 
discrepancy of about 2 per cent, while 
$23 and 420, 


npove, thy Two sides 


1 per 


are 


ol cent. 


ng to observe how the independent calcula- 
ides serve to check and correct each other 
the estimates are very rough. The mutual 
of the six magnitudes may apparently be 

of itself, a certain degree of accuracy, even 
ginal data are themselves inaccurate. Thus 
f the second calculation agreed almost ex- 

rd or final calculation. The biggest dis- 


t 1 per cent, being that for P which in the 
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i Even the first of the three 
idjustment of the six magnitudes) 
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ment with the third or final calculation, 
n M’ and T’, both of which were 


ing 
n the first calculation than in the third. $ 
ilculations (after mutual adjustment of 
h case) are as follows :* 
V V’ P T 
21 50 104 384 
L0 49.7 101 416 
{ ) 49.9 102.2 413 
h more laborious method which had been 
e) Voney. This latter method was employed in 
ilations as shown more fully in the Appendix below. 


ulated from substantially the same data in all three 
lt in the first calculation being due to the process of 
1.63. The value of M’ in the 
unadjusted, was 7.4) was obtained simply by taking 
(15.9), this percentage being a 
percentage for 1909 (viz. 48.2) and 1910 (viz. 47.5) 


ted estimate being 


ndividual deposits” 
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Taking into account all available considerations, I venture to 
feel confident that the figures for 1911 obtained by the third calcu- 
lation are very nearly correct—those for M and M’ being, in my 
opinion, correct within 1 per cent; those for V’ and P within 2 per 
cent and those for V and T, within 5 per cent.‘ 

Adding the figures thus found for 1911 to those found for 
1896-1910 we obtain the following table showing the best avail- 
able estimates of the six magnitudes in the years 1896 to 1911 


inclusive: 


Yeu M M’ I 7 
}SO7 ) 60.4 
7 20 41 63.2 
Lo SS 4°) 
14 20 76 
- \ 22 41 
1) 21 40 
1.4 6 44 22 43 87.7 
1.58 ae 46 93.2 
7.13 21 45 8 
1.62 6.57 45 +61 
1.61 6.68 21 
oie 1.64 4 21 ) 104.0 309 
1.64 50 102.2 13 
d assuming the same decrease in the following year. ‘The second and third 
calculations of M’ were the same and are given in full in the Appendix below 
The calculations for V are all merely rough estimates obtained as explained 
in the Appendix. The methed of estimating WV’ is the same in all three eal 


ulations (except that the first estimate required a guess for the clearings for 
the then unexpired part of 1911) and is explained in the Appendix. P, which 
in t} first calculation was 101 (before adjustinent ), Was simply taken as 
3 per cent lower than the 104 of 1910, because Bradstreet’s index numbers (for 
the eleven months of 1911 then elapsed) indicated that decline. The second cal 


culation was based on Bradstreet’s full figures for 1911 supplemented by the 


index numbers for prices of stocks as given in Babson’s “desk sheet” (the 
index number of stock prices being “weighted” one tenth as heavily as Brad 
street's index number of commodity prices 

*For the details of the calculation see the Appendix. 


The figures for velocity of circulation are here given without decimals as it 


is believed that two significant figures exhaust, or nearly exhaust the degree 
of accuracy which can be claimed for these results. But in the Appendix the 
calculation is carried one place further and these closer calculation re of 


course the ones used in the multiplications by which the total values of the 


two sides of the equation are calculated. 


| 
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The folding f iphi lly the change in all of 
the six magnitud t of exchange ” from 1896 to 
1911 inclusive. B ( gram in various ways it is easy 
to place the balar 1] liately under that of 1896 or 
of any other part make a direct ocular com 
parison for ea magnitudes. Any two years can 
be directly comy r 

The preceding table the figures for each of the six magni 
tudes separate Ly ‘| ving ft ible shows the values of certain 


derivative magnitud 


M Ch Ex-| Deposits! Virtual 
Exper } nenditure as; relative V elocit 
ture percentage| to jof Money 
oft t NM ney nelud ny 
mon 
banks 
M M’t M’ \|MV+M’\ 
| | Vi W/V’ VJ M+ R* 
LSOS 20 RO 
1900 24 88 3 6 99 
1901 27 89 4.2 114 
1402 v7 $3 115 
1903 29 22 8 4.1 113 
1904 25 Z QO 42 107 
1905 + 45 125 
1906 34 ( 1) 1.3 li 
1907 1) 4.4 129 
1908 2 10 4.0 107 
1909 4.1 124 
1910 34 . 92 4.4 134 
191] | 4.7 131 
* R — money in | I } rtual velocity” of circulation of money 
is the quotient of ture (by money and checks) divided by 
the total money in u tion and in banks). 
( isons and Outlook 
Comparing now hig or 1911 with those for 1910 we see 
that conditions have changed very little. The total expenditure in- 
creased from a1 ted 415 billions of dollars in 1910 to an 
estimated 422 bi 1911, that is, less than 2 per cent and 
about equal to the growth of population. The amount of money 


expended has rema the same, 34 billions. The amount of checks 
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expended increased from an estimated 381 billions to an estimated 
388 billions or less than 2 per cent. One of the two factors of 
which this check expenditure consists (the volume of deposits sub- 
iect to check) increased about 714% per cent, but the other factor 
; lie activity of these deposits) decreased almost as much, viz., 
about 6 per cent. In like manner, on the other side of the equa- 
tion, the volume of trade increased slightly, ne arly 4 per cent. As 
the net result of these changes in MV, M’V’ and T’, prices fell 
about 2 per cent. 

Thus only two of the six magnitudes increased during the year, 
viz., deposits, .W’, and trade, 7’, and only one of these two, M’, in 

reased at a rate equal to its average rate of increase in pre 

vious years. Money in actual circulation, M, has remained un- 
changed while the activity of deposits, V’, and presumably that of 
money. V, has declined, as has the price level, P. These changes 
fairly fulfill, except in one respect,® the forecast for 1911 made in 
my article a year ago.‘ 

We see that money expenditure constitutes 8 per cent of the 
total expenditure, the other 92 per cent being by check. These 
are the same figures as for 1910, the lowest for cash and highest 
for checks in the table. We note that deposit currency is now near- 
ly five times money in circulation, this ratio (4.7) being the high- 


*M’ instead of being the most affected by the general contraction proved 
to be the least. 

"Referring to the diagram, it was then said: 

“At the present writing the best indications seem to point to the conclusion 
that the year 1911 will show a general contraction, that is, a shrinkage of the 
weights in our mechanical balance, (especially M’) and their movement toward 
the fulerum—and this without a disturbance sufficiently acute to be called 
a crisis. However, it seems also probable, in view of all the circumstances of 
the case, and especially of the progressive increase in the gold supply, that 
the upward trend of prices and the tendency toward expansion of trade, and of 
money and deposits with their velocities, will be resumed within a year or 
two, continuing until the process does culminate in a crisis. In other words, 
in spite of the apparently impending recession, we are still in a period of in- 
cubation for a future crisis. The exact date of such a crisis, of course, it 
would be foolish to predict, but if it occurs at all, it would secm likely to 
occur between, say 1913 and 1916. This prognostication is, of course, purel: 
tentative and based chiefly on the existence of the expansive tendency shown 
in the diagram and the fact that such a tendency led to the crisis of 1907 and, 
so far as our fragmentary knowledge allows us to judge, to the crises of 1857, 
1866 and 1873.” 


| 


$08 J) ng Fisher | June 
est yet reas y indication in our figures of overdisten 
sion in 1911 pared with 1910. This ratio, therefore, will 
not probal t year and is likely to decrease. The last 
column of t!] tab ows the total expenditure to be 131 times 
the total 1 the United States (7. ¢., including that in 
banks, bu that the United States Treasury). This 
is the numl : year which this money would need to be 
turned ove! to perform the total excl ange work, and may 
therefor virtual velocity of circulation of money 
The figure | 1911 is, next to that (194) for 1910 and that 
(1382) for 1906, the highest in the table. 

It would that the increase in deposits has been due to the 
great impo. n of gold during 1911. This has found its way 
first into the its of banks and has been used by them as a means 
of inducing then tomers by low rates of interest to extend their 
loans, although t mounts loaned have been left on deposit and 
not used quil tively as in 1910. At any rate the facts of 
1911—(1) ¢ ports of gold, (2) low rates of discount on 
bank loan . , ease 1n bank reserves, and (4) increase in loans 
and deposit re facts which, on the above theory, fit well to- 
gether. 

Since tors, M,M’, V, V’, and T, which deter 
mine the p: to increase from year to year and since th 
increase f trade. 7’, tends to decrease the price level, 
P, we the five price determining factors into 
price-ra (M, M’, V, V’)and a price-depressing factor 
tP)}.: A e-raising factors, one (M’) is not independ- 
ent of tends to rise or fall directly with M.° Only 
the 7 Ml’ /M posits considered relatively to money, is 
an ind ng factor. Thus these four independent 
price-ra t money in circulation (M), deposits sub 
ject t red as a multiple of money in circulation 
(M’/M es of circulation (V and V’). 

In last the relative importance of the four inde 
pendent ng factors (money M, its velocity V, deposits 
relatii f’/M and their velocity V’) was gauged by 
calculating the price level would have been had it not been for 
the in y particular factor. It was found, in this way. 

See I f h. 3 
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that .@ was far more important as a price-raising factor than any 
one of the other three.” 

In these comparisons the increase of deposit currency (relative- 
ly to money) and the increase of its velocity or activity are treated 
as separate causes. Let us now consider the combined effect of 
these two causes, which together constitute the use of checks. Had 
it not been for the increased use of checks, (.M’V’) relatively to 
money (.M), the price level of 1911, instead of being what it actu- 
ally was, would have been 48 per cent lower; while, on the other 
hand, had it not been for the increase in money in circulation, the 
price level would have been 39 per cent lower. Consequently the 
increasing use of checks (relatively to the money in circulation) 
was, in the United States, a more important price-raising factor 
than the increase of money. 

Considering the problem internationally, however, we must re- 
member that the extraordinary expansion or inflation of credit 
currency in the United States tended toward producing an export 
of gold or at any rate to restrain the import of gold, just as, in 
the Civil War, the greenback inflation tended more effectively in 
the same direction. For the world as a whole, the increased use 
of checks (relatively to money) was doubtless a less potent price- 
raising influence than the increase of money. But the increased 
use of checks as will be shown in another article (to be published in 
September) must be reckoned with in the future by all nations 
a fact usually overlooked by those who foresee a cessation of the 
rise in prices with a cessation in the increase of gold production. 

It is interesting to observe that, although in 1911 the price level 
in the United States fell slightly, the price level of the world as a 
whole evidently rose. This is shown at least by the statistics of 
Canada, England, France and Germany. That American prices 
should have moved in the opposite direction from foreign prices 
is not surprising when we consider that, for a number of years, 
American prices had been rising more rapidly than foreign prices. 
The fact that the movements of prices at home and abroad in 1911 
were in opposite directions tends simply to reéstablish the former 
relative levels at home and abroad. It is true that this tendency 
to reéstablish the international balance of price levels might have 

* Because in particular, M not only affects the term MV, but also affects the 
term M’V’. Thus if M doubles while deposits (M’) remain the same relatively 
to M, evidently deposits (M’) will double also. 
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been expected to caus 


prices have been undaul 


have been, relative Ly 
was largely importé 
gold would have been 
relative price levels 


gold, as is well 


Among the causes whi 


ports were the heavy 
that the export 


any previous year. 


to lie in the scarcity of 


of last summer was 
American producti 


between a quarter and 
in supply and decreased in 


The general fall, 


connection with the 


to indicate any widespre 


ward trend, although 


argument to prove suc! 
the production of gold 


the evidence. however. 


upward trend of pri 
would not be surprisi: 
Taking all things 

or two in the United 
gold imports, a slack 


posits and 


absolutely and relatiy 


seems likely to remain ¢ 


slightly. The net 
In short, the outlool 


Yale University. 


"That the prices of e 
The quantities of exports 
per cent, while the value 
indicate a fall in prices 


figures for imy 
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o be exported from America, where 
rh, to foreign countries, where they 
while, as a matter of fact, gold 


But it is reasonable to suppose that 


ported in even greater abundance had the 


as they were. The export or import 
sensitive to a number of causes. 
tend in the direction of causing im- 
ommodities, and we find, in fact, 


es in 1911 was large—larger than in 


xplanation of these large exports seems 


products abroad, where the drought 
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\merican prices, when taken in 


rise in prices abroad does not seem 


id or permanent arrest in the general up- 
writers are using this recession as an 


irrest. These writers point out that 


promises to cease increasing. In view of all 


nelined to the belief that the 
ue for many years although it 


D1 t lull should last through 1912. 
ration, the outlook for the next year 
ould oer to be for a reduction of 
the growth of bank reserves and de- 

money in circulation (M), both 
deposits. The activity of deposits 
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ve and the volume of trade to increase 


ll probably be a slight rise in prices. 


light general expansion. 
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APPENDIX 
The details of the calculations for the six magnitudes in the equation 
of exchange for the United States in 1911 and their mutual adjustment 
are as follows: 


M (Money in circulation in the United States outside of banks and the United 
States Treasury): Data are from the Report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for 1911: 

Total Money in U. S. (p. 61)........ 3.56 billions 
Deduct Money in U. S. Treasury (p. 61) .34 bill. 
Money in banks reported (p. 35) 155 “ 
Estimated money in non- 
reporting banks” * 
1929 1.99 


Money in actual circulation 1.64 - 


M’' (Deposits subject to check): Data are also from the Comptroller's Report: 
Deposits subject to check June 7, 1911 (p. 57) 8.20 billions 
Applying the following four items of correction: : 

(a) For “Savings Deposits” improp- 


— .32 bill. 
(b) “Exchanges for Clearing House” 
CPi — 36 “ 
(c) Island Possessions (p. 788)....— “ 
(d) Nonreporting Banks” ........ + 29 “ 
— 42 “ 42 
Revised estimate of deposits subject to check 7.78 - 
“ My thanks are due to many persons for providing me with data. I wish 


to express my obligations in particular to Mr. Lawrence O. Murray, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, Dr. Charles P. Neill, Commissioner of Labor, 
Mr. O. P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, and Professor Wesley 
Clair Mitchell, for their kindness in supplying me with statistics, most of 
them being in advance of publication. 

“Estimated on the assumption that the money in non-reporting banks (2) 
bears the same ratio to their estimated individual deposits (.56, p. 37) as the 
total reported money in other than national banks (.56, p. 61) bears to the total 
reported individual deposits in these banks (10.4, p. 56); so that 2 
x 56 = 08. 

10.4 

“Estimated at 14, “savings deposits in national banks, $637,000,000, in- 
cluded with the individual deposits and certificates of deposits” (p. 57, foot- 
note 2). 

“Estimated on the assumption that the deposits subject to check of non- 
reporting banks (x) bear the same ratio to the total reported deposits subject 
to check (8.20, p. 57) as the estimated individual deposits of non-reporting 
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based on those 


on original data 


lich the average is 21.4 
V for 1911 w t which the average is 21.0 
M'V’ (Check circulati { i Sta Dat 


1 are from the Finan- . 
cial Review. 
Reduced 
proportion 
uyree with 
N the final esti- - 
York arse ate for 1910 
Clear =381 billions 
| +) x 
(1 2 f ‘) 
| 
V’ (Activity of deposit | Check circulation for 1911 (Esti- 
mated above) . . 389 billions 
Deposits subject to « ited abo iw * 
‘ 
389 
50 times a year. 
Estimated } 7.78 
P (The price level of t » 1909 Che calculations for P are 
based chiefly on the ind United States Bureau of Labor for ' 
257 commodities (whol The t upplemented by the index 
number for the pric worked out by Professor Wesley Clair 


Mitchell and the two 


“ocess employed last year and in 


ire as follows: 


W holesale 
prices I Per 10 Reduced to 1909 
commod é I ll as base vear 


257 


|> 
= 
~ 
> 
~ 
j 


_1910 | 131.6 100 104.0 


8.1 102.1 


Note 14 continued: bank ear to tl | 


he total reported individual 
deposits (15.9, p. 35 29 


increased at 
18.6 to 21.5). 

*If MV+tM’'V’ decrea ne rate that 
1909 (from 16.7 per cent t 


did between 1896 and 1909 (from 


it did between 1896 and 


312 ing | e? P| a 
V (Velocity of ions are 7 
in The Purchasing 178. They all rest a 
for two caiates, in 
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7 (Volume of Trade): This is estimated by applying to the final estimate 
for 1910 the percentage of growth from 1910 to 1911. This percentage of 
growth a weighted average percentage growth of the quantities of goods 
exchanged in the two years. An average growth ratio is obtained for five 
groups, viz., (1) goods in internal commerce, (2) goods imported, (3) goods 


exported, (4) cars handled, and (5) par values of shares of stocks sold. The 
last two contain no price element. The price element in the first three is elim- 
inated by taking the quantities in both yea and multiplying by weights, 
which are the same for both years. These weights are taken as roughly equal 
to the prices of either year. The data are from the Monthly Summary of 
Commerce and Finance of the United States and those for stocks from Bab- 
son's desk sheet. 


The detailed data upon which the foregoing calculations are based 
will be found on the following pages: 


* Based on the rate of change indicated by the figures for 1896-1909. (See 
Purchasing Power of Money, p. 448.) 
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4 The results showed an increase of 5 per cent in the quantities of 
; goods in internal commerce as between 1910 and 1911, a decrease of 
7 ; per cent in the quantities of goods imported, an increase of 25 per cent 
in the quantities of goods exported, an increase of 11 per cent in the 
4 combined quantities exported and imported, a decrease of 10 per cent 
in the ears handled and of 23 per cent in the shares sold. These per- 
centages were then weighted according to the scale used last year and 
4 in the Purchasing Power of Money, the weights being 20 for internal 
; commerce, 3 for exports and imports combined, 2 for cars handled and 
18 The result of this averaging is an increase of $3 per cent. 


for shares. 


{ The reasons for this selection of weights are given in The Purchasing 
Power of Money, p. 485. See also p. xxii. 
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Ws A NEW BOOKS 
General Worl eory and Its History 
Social Value. A Study omic Theory, Critical and Con 
structive. By B. M. Anpersox. Hart Schaffner and Marx 
Prize Essay Economics. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company 911. Pp. xvi, 199. $1.00.) 

A positive conce} I , or of worth underlying exchange 
ratios, has long | egarde is a logical necessity of economic 
theory. For an analysis of the price-making forces in a pecuniary 
economy the purely 1 ve conception of value was perhaps nore 
fruitful than ar t} would have been. But we cannot arrive 
at a sum of valu thing we must posit in our analysis of the 
distributive process ng as we conceive of values as mere 
ratios. And in ;' is a ratio implies as a substratum son 
quality common | things compared in the valuation process. 
Strictly speaking be no ratio between wheat and gold; 
there can be tween the quantities of a homogeneous 
quality shared vheat and gold. 

This quality, | commodities, Karl Marx finds to 
be “socially 1 ry labor”; Wieser attempts to identify it, 
in a “natural” stat least, with marginal utility ; Professor 
Clark finds th« ding ibstance of values to be the effec- 
tive utility of s to society, viewed as an organic whole. 
Related to this not very cl sely related, is Dr. Ander- 
son’s concept of Value, according to him, is the 
power an object ver human motives, and the origin of 
this power i ' |. "The common element in com 
modities 1s a soci eated power over the actions of men. 

That values in tl n-ect mic field—ideal values—are of the 
nature imputed t es by Dr. Anderson, is something 
most of us would admit thou rgument. It is obvious that a 
social process has built up the values of honor and justice, chiv- 
alry and patriot Ni ( side rations ol personal utility can 
explain the conduct of n under the influence of such values. 
It is a chief part of Dr. And i's service that he has brought 
to bear upon econon values the results of studies in value 
carried on by invest sin the fields of psychology, ethics and 
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sociology. Economic value, after all, is nothing unique in the 
world. It has its peculiar characteristics—a definiteness, derived 
from the constant comparisons made in the course of the exchange 
and production processes ; a capacity for subjection to a marginal 
determination, not possessed by the values of ethics and juris- 
prudence. But in origin and in function, as Dr. Anderson shows, 
economic and non-economic values are alike. And furthermore, 
ethical, legal and economic values mutually condition one another. 
No one of them can be adequately explained without reference to 
the others. The social forces that make for a change in the one 
also produce changes in the others. 

To the Austrians and their disciples, value is based upon feeling 
(pleasure or pain) or upon desire—strictly individualistic ele- 
ments. That this view is out of harmony with the facts is evi- 
dent. What man derives feelings of pleasure from all the things 
he values, or experiences desire for them? Value, Dr. Anderson 
points out, contains feeling and desire as structural elements. 
But the functional aspect of value, power in motivation, cannot 
be explained by these elements alone. The whole personality must 
be brought into play, and not merely in its individual aspects, 
but in its social relations, as well. Acceptance of the view that 
the functional aspect of value is of chief significance practically 
constrains one to accept the view that values are, at least in large 
part, social. 

On first inspection, this doctrine of the nature of value appears 
to be revolutionary. How far would its acceptance compel us to 
modify existing theories of price and of distribution? Dr. Ander- 
son states his conviction that the greater part of current value 
theory is valid, so far as its bearing upon prices is concerned. He 
also insists strongly that his theory assumes a neutral position in 
respect to questions of distributive justice. The reviewer inclines 
to the opinion that Dr. Anderson is overmodest in his claims. 
When fully worked out, a social value theory will probably explain 
many of the cases of value which prove refractory under the 
marginal utility analysis. Applied to the problem of wages, it 
will possibly result in a decided modification of opinion as to the 
efficacy of certain forces economists are now inclined contempt- 
uously to ignore. 

Dr. Anderson’s own claim for his theory is that it fully satisfies 
the logical need for a substratum of positive values as a basis 
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for exchange ratios, and that it is the only theory that can meet 
this need. The positive value concept of Wieser and his followers 
is, according to Dr. Anderson, essentially fallacious. Exchange 
ratios are explained, not by utility schedules, but by demand 
schedules. Demand, however, implies the existence of values. 


Thus value is called into service to explain value—a vicious 
circle. To the re\ -, the criticism does not appear to be valid. 
Given the existing constitution of things, the value of a thing 
newly created can b <plained only with reference to values 
antecedently existing. The value of a newly found diamond will 
depend in large part upon the existing distribution of wealth. 
This means that present values are parts of a structure reach- 
ing far into the past. But is not this the truth? If we could 
grasp the whole process from the beginning, might we not say 
that we had explained value without assuming it? If we assume 
the conditions of economic life just beginning, we shall have no 
difficulty whatever in rearing a structure of exchange values, even 
upon the presuppositions of a purely individualistic psychology. 
The positive value doctrine of the Austrians is no doubt psycho- 
logically untenable; logically it is probably as sound and as 
useful as any othe 

Dr. Anderson’s own theory, as a psychological theory, en- 
counters the same difficulty. An illuminated manuscript is worth 
$20,000; it embodies as much social value as 40,000 bushels of 


corn. Why? Because Mr. Morgan, perhaps alone of mankind, 
covets it. We cannot explain the price of $20,000, nor the un 
derlying value, without reference to the antecedent distribution 
of wealth—a value phenomenon. To be sure, there are a number 
of indications in Dr. Anderson’s book that he would argue that 


Mr. Morgan is himself a manifestation of social value, that all 
the factors that can bear upon current values make up the current 
social valuation process.’ Such a doctrine would make it possible, 
no doubt, to escape all logical difficulties. It would make ex- 


change ratios correspond, in all cases, with underlying social 
values. But this is a purely logical doctrine of social value: it is 
a mere redefining of terms, a restatement of a problem. It bears 
no close relation to the psychological doctrine of social value, 
which is Dr. Anderson’s principal contribution. For, however 


elaborate our psychological analysis of social forces affecting 


1Cf. pp. 137, 149, 151, 160 
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values, there will remain instances of exchanges that cannot bi 
explained by it. The world has recognized for thousands of 
years that social value principles do not justify the exchange of 
one’s birthright for a mess of pottage. 

No one would assert that the social values in the non-economic 
field are universally valid. Among a patriotic people, treason is 
religious age. The social values in this field are dynamic; they 
are forcing themselves upon a society not yet wholly organic. 
And the analogy will hold in the economic field. Though many 


still to be found. Atheism does not wholly disappear even in a 


exchanges are characterized by accident and whim, force and 
fraud, we may assume that the majority are controlled by or- 
ganic social forces. Whether this modified social value doctrine 
satisfies our logical needs or not, it appears to be the only one that 
the facts will warrant us in accepting. 

Dr. Anderson’s essay is in many respects a remarkable piece of 
work. Its author displays an extraordinary familiarity with the 
methods and results of contemporary ethics, sociology, psycho 
logy and philosophy, and extraordinary skill in utilizing materials 
derived from these fields. The argument of the book is clear and 
convineing. Although the issues involved are difficult of com- 
prehension, the exposition is so excellent as easily to command 
the reader’s attention. In the judgment of the reviewer, the essay 
is one that will have to be taken into account in future construc 
tion of value theory. 


ALVIN S. Jounson. 
Stanford University. 


Outlines of Political Economy. By S. J. Cuarman. (New York: 


Longmans, Green and Company. 1911. Pp. xvi, 415. 
$1.25.) 


The author designs this book for any who are beginning the 
study of political economy, and acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Dr. Marshall’s teaching. The work is divided into seven parts 
dealing with Scope and Method, Consumption, Production, Ex- 
change, Money, Distribution, Public Economics, and Public 
Finance. The chapter on Markets with a discussion of specula- 
tion and its effect on prices is put under production rather than 
under exchange. 


oF 
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Since this elementary treatment of the subject naturally makes 
no attempt to cont bute anything new to theory, its value must be 
judged from the pedagogical standpoint. Actual trial would be 
necessary to determine this; and the pe rsonality of the teacher 
and the quality of the class would be important factors. But, 
on the basis of over twenty years’ teaching of elementary econom- 
ics, the reviewer judg t to be ill-adapted to its expressed pur- 
pose. 

The treatment is very abstract; it lacks life and vitality of ar- 
gument, illustration, a on While the mathematics and dia- 
grams are separated from the main argument, one has the feeling 
that the whole matter of economic theory is regarded from the 
standpoint of a itical mind rather than as a matter of 
absorbing human int That the latter is not inconsistent with 
correctness and exact of discussion was proven years ago by 
Professor Marshall’ ments of Economics, which to so many 
beginners has revealed the human significance of economic theory. 
In the book before us too much attention relatively is paid to cer- 
tain logical differences of definition and discrimination. The style 
is repellant. The author, in tiresome repetition, comments upon 
his progress by su itements as “I will now explain”; “I 
shall first expound ’ | this constant use of the first person is 
unpleasant. Despite some interesting discussions, as, for example 
upon the scientific nature of economics and the possibility of re- 
ducing to generalization and law the actions of volitional beings, 
it is to be feared that a student or reader would, on the basis of 
this book, consid nomics dry and tedious. Upon various 
points of theory th would be difference of opinion. The state- 
ment on page 29 nereases of utility are called marginal 
utilities,” making tl tility of every increment rather than the 
last one actually p sed the marginal one, is not only against 
best usage but vague and confusing. 


Finally, the only significant judgment upon such a book must 


be comparative. Cert ly there are at least four or five textbooks 
much superior. Re nbering these and remembering that the 
whole subject of t method of teaching economics is undergoing 
consideration and experiment that may revolutionize it in such 
way as to reduce to comparative insignificance the traditional 
didactic textbook, it is to be hoped that economists will appreciate 


that there is diminishing utility from additions to the supply of 


A 
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textbooks, and that new methods frequently make existing capital 
obsolete. 
Vassar College. Hersert EF. Mivts. 


Disturbing Elements in the Study and Teaching of Political Ec- 
onomy. By James Bonar. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1911. Pp. 145. $1.00.) 


This small but heavily freighted book by the Canadian Mint 
Master is made up of five lectures—forming as many chapters— 
which were delivered * in the Johns Hopkins University, April 25 
29, 1910, before the Economic Seminary, at whose desire, by the 
courtesy of the University, they are now printed.” 

Quite explicably, but also quite unfortunately, the longer title, 
here quoted from the title page, has been truncated into the mis- 
leading cover title, ** Study and Teaching of Political Economy.” 
As Mr. Bonar’s own title for his lectures suggests, they are * dis- 
courses on the more subtle fallacies which are apt to invade the 
reasoning of trained economists in spite of learning and discipline.” 
“Such errors creep in from a popular political philosophy, from 
want of any political philosophy, from mistaken aversion to 
theory, from the shortcomings of common or technical language, 
and from the wrong handling of distinctions of time.” These 
sources of error suggest the happily chosen titles of the five lectures 
or chapters: “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity”: “Government. is 
Founded on Opinion”; “It may be so in Theory”: “Figures can 
Prove Anything”: and “In the Long Run.” 

Though the book is concerned with what may be called the 
philosophy and method of the science of economies, it deserves a 
place quite apart from others in that field. In its one hundred 
thirty small pages of regular text there are condensed volumes of 
broad, kindly criticism and philosophy. Almost every sentence 
could well have been expanded to a page. While the book merits 
careful and studious consideration for the thought it offers and 
provokes, it should receive the even higher praise that its charm 
of style, its Puck-like humor, will allure the reader in his idler 
hour. Every page sparkles with sentences that tempt the reader 
to quotation: “Certain aids in study and teaching are apt to 
become hindrances when tenderly fondled;” . . “ to overcome 
our own bias, we may adopt another man’s bias *: “ Certain dis 


turbing elements or alien influences have in times past prevented 
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economic reasoning 

of us escapes them enti 
prejudice”; It 
study, but comes 
passing band of music, 


“It is a fairly safe « 


and equality, but of frat 


thank Mill for secu 
of political econom) 
The rey lewer Wis 
the book and shai 
little use to attempt 
Bonar’s chapters. 


Dartmouth Coll 


Sociology Appli 
CROZIER. (New 
1911. Pp. xi, 320 


This book consists I 
contributed at vari 
English magazines. ‘Tl 
leading; the So« 
problems is highly sp 
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being quite pure. Not even the youngest 
ly *; * The watchword is often a walking 
belong to his own particular range of 
street into his room, like notes of a 


” 


king old memories and associations ” ; 


that the ideas not only of liberty 
rnity, will always be with us, and we may 
» the last its entrée into the good society 

iders of the Economic Review to get 
njoyment. To this end it would be of 
unalyze, or summarize, or criticize Mr. 


Greorce Ray WICKER. 


Practical Politics. By Joun Beattie 


York: Longmans, Green and Company. 


group of articles which Dr. Crozier has 
during the past ten years to the 
title, if not a misnomer, is at least mis- 


y”’ which is applied to practical political 


itive, and has none of the authority of 

ise that all speculative philosophical opin- 
the problems to which this * Socio- 
ry little to do with practical politics. A 
ticles deal with certain phases of the 
Fabian Society, and Mr. H. G. Wells— 
politics for the English reading public. 
devoted to the advocacy of a re- 
iriff in the interests of high protection. 
lem of practical politics, but its 
irge a proportion of the book that the 


lly a prob 


subject might well | been incorporated in its title. Apart from 
a paper on the “Race Problem and Party Government,” Dr. Cro- 
zier has merely rep! eries of essays on certain phases of 


socialism and prote 


These essays wer D 


between the covers 


tter worth reading as separately printed 
magazine than in a collection. If Dr. 
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Crozier, instead of reprinting this group of essays, had rewritten 
their substance, cutting out those passages in which he repeats 
himself or in which he has been proved by the course of events to 
be mistaken, the book need not have been half as long. As it is, 
the judicious reader will be obliged to make for himself those 
excisions Which should have been made by the author. 

It does not follow that the book is not worth reading. Dr. 
Crozier is a man of salient intellectual individuality. He began 
many years ago to build up a philosophy of social progress; and 
the several books which he has published as parts of his general 
scheme have all contained vigorous and independent thinking. 
He has made a genuine personal contribution to the discussion of 
our contemporary social problems and their historical background. 
But his thinking has always been more spasmodic and energetic 
than systematic and careful. He is sometimes betrayed by the 
liveliness of his imagination and the intolerance of his independ- 
ence; and in dealing with economic questions he seems peculiarly 
liable to such betrayal. His Wheel of Wealth was not much more 
than an ingenious effort to base a system of economics on a 
metaphor. His discussion of tariff reform in the present book is 
an illustration of the same kind of insistent imaginative credulity ; 
it adds little to what he has already published in support of high 
protectionism. On the other hand, these essays, as well as those 
on certain phases of socialism, contain much shrewd and penetrat- 
ing comment on the human aspects of modern social and economic 
questions. Dr. Crozier is not always sound, but he is usually in- 
teresting; and if he is less interesting than usual in this particular 
book that is because of the occasional and fragmentary nature of 
much of its contents. 


Herspert Crory. 


Abriss einer Geschichte der Theorie von den Produktionsfaktoren. 
By Jonannes (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1911. 
Pp. 53. 1.80 m.) 

This rather fragmentary sketch passes in rapid review the 
theories of Turgot, Smith, Mill, Sismondi, List, Robertus, Marx, 
and Brentano concerning production and the factors of produc- 
tion; and includes scattered comments on value and distribution. 
It is of small value to anyone who is familiar with the history of 
economics, and misleading to one who is not. Though showing 
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clear evidence of immaturity, it is rather dogmatical in tone. 
The contributions Mereantilists and Kameralists are denied 
by implication, and no mention is made of Senior or Hermann. 
The reviewer would ask these questions: Did Smith introduce 
individualism? Is it true that Turgot did not, on the whole, 
recognize the product y of capital? Was Mill the first to recog 
nize and expound relation of scarcity to value? Did he make 
the “secondary { i ite, security, etc.) im any way co- 
ordinate with land, labor, and capital? These queries seem to 
deserve a negation, h negation is a criticism of the Abriss. 

One point of importance is suggested by the persual of Dr. 
Miiller’s pamphlet: Does the writer not fail to see that Smith’s 
definition of “production” is a question of definition? The prob- 
lem with the classical economists was to define “wealth” so as to 
make it a measurable quantum and then to define “‘production” 
so as to correlate it with wealth. This is a problem today. To 
choose a definition of wealth which includes invisible and intangi- 
ble items, as does the author, merely indicates that he has a 
different—and perhaps a less precise—notion of the scope of 


the science. 


Lewis H. Haney. 
University of 
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The American People. A Study in National Psychology. Vol- 
ume II, The Harvesting of a Nation. By A. Maurice Low. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1911. Pp. 608. 


$2.25.) 


In this volume the author carries to completion his project, 
begun in an earlier volume, of explaining the psychology of the 
American people. It is not perhaps entirely obvious what the 
psychology of a people should include, but what he does is to point 
out and attempt to explain those pecularities of manners, morals 
and customs, which make up that somewhat indefinite but very 
real thing called national character. It is not history that he pro- 
poses to write, but rather a kind of national biography in which 
history is used only so far as it serves to explain national char- 
acter. “To understand a people, to have a sympathetic com- 
prehension of the spirit that is in them, to know what has made 
them what they are and what the future has in store for them, to 
be able to grasp not alone their material development but the 
much more illusive working of their minds *—this is the purpose. 
It is certainly an attractive one and unlike that of any other 
writer on America. 

In this volume the author has considered at some length the 
more striking features of American society as they exist today, 
such as the position of women, that decentralization of social or- 
ganization which is marked by absence of a capital, the existence 
of a written constitution, the principle of religious toleration and 
the separation of church and state, the vast area of free-trade pre- 
sented by our internal commerce, the institution of negro slavery, 
and the continual inpouring of a vast stream of alien immigra- 
tion. Besides these, many other less important matters are treat- 
ed: the contempt of the people for law, their hatred of England, 
the influence of our various wars, especially the one with Spain 
and the Civil War, and finally the influence of our protective tariff 
policy. Everywhere he has striven to show on the one hand the 
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origin of the instit social peculiarity which he is studying, 
and on the other | iy it has reacted upon the minds of the 
people and influer 1 t psychology. 

It is impossible t here a detailed criticism of the 
opinions advat 1] these subjects. A few observations on 
the general cl ! { ras wor with some illustrations is all 
that can be atte: i ef value of the book is to be found 
in the questions \ t raises rather than in the answers which 
it gives to thos The author is thoroughly familiar 
with contempora conditions in this country and un- 
doubtedly unde nd appreciates the character of the 
American peopl I enables him to pick out with unerring 
judgment those features of our civilization which are noteworthy. 
But when he undertakes to trace the influences which have pro- 
duced these characteristics his grasp is no longer firm and his ex- 
planation is rarely vineing. The bad manners of our people 
are now well recog d by domestic as well as foreign observers, 
but it hardly cari onviction to attribute them chiefly to the 
lack of a political capital of the type of London and Paris and to 
the influence upo! f the alien immigrant. It is equally un- 
deniable that women |! never played any considerable part in 
our political hist but that this fact can be explained on the 
ground that women in general have received less consideration in 
America than in other countries and have been in a more depend- 
ent condition, may ll be doubted. It certainly requires more 
evidence than t! thor has adduced. The social backwardness 
of the South before 1860 was no doubt connected with the presence 
of slavery there, but the proposition that slave ry acted to pro- 
duce this resul ly by preventing immigration would never be 
made by a pers t uughly familiar with economic conditions 


in the South. 


It is not diffi ba ver the reason for this defect which 
runs all through t In the introduction to the first volume 
the author says; * ke no pretensions to original historical 
research. I have g to the best and most accepted authorities 
for my information, carefully balancing conflicting statements 
and endeavoring ncile them by the preponderance of evi- 
dence.” It is « possible to gain from such sources that 
intimate knowledge f a people in all periods of their history 


which is necessary srder to recognize the influences which have 
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moulded their thoughts and feelings and so determined their char- 
acter. To do that with any degree of assurance the author would 
need to have as thorough a knowledge of past conditions as he 
undoubtedly has of contemporary society. That cannot be gained 
from secondary books alone; he must be thoroughly familiar with 
the first-hand historical material as well. It is the lack of any 
such intimate knowledge of our history which, more than any- 
thing else, vitiates this work. 

There are two further topics whose treatment deserves a word 
of comment. One is the influence of the frontier upon American 
society, and the other is the effect of immigration. I view of the 
great prominence which the first of these topics has recently been 
given by American historians, it is surprising to find that it is all 
but ignored by this author. He is at great pains to account for 
the existence of democracy and devotes much space to the influence 
of the Puritans in producing it; but the contact of the people 
with cheap land and their long continued experience with the level 
ing process of pioneering make no impression upon him. In our 
opinion he thus neglects the greatest influence which has worked 
to produce the democratic spirit in this country. De Tocqueville 
was impressed by the fact that democracy in America was not an 
ideal as in Europe but a reality. It was the contact of American 
society with free land more than anything else that created that 
reality. 

Regarding immigration, the author thinks he has discovered a 
truth concerning its effect which may be formulated into a law 
“as exact in its operation as the law of Gresham in finance.” He 
holds that the coming of successive waves of immigrants of lower 
and lower standards of living has had the effect of forcing up to 
a higher standard first the native born and then the carlier im- 
migrants. ‘* The immigrant came, he must live, and he took the 
only work for which he was fitted; and by taking it he fixed a social 
stigma on that work. The native American could remain in that 
class or raise himself. The great mass was forced upward.” The 
fundamental fallacy in this so-called law appears in the assump- 
tion that the higher race is forced upward without any change in 
its relations to the community as a whole. The native American 
raises himself by withdrawing from those employments which the 
immigrant enters. He can do this continuously only by reducing 
his numbers and he thus becomes a smaller and smaller proportion 
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of the whole community. The native born has not deteriorated in 
quality but the community as a whole has. The composition of 
its population is changed and the able race constitutes a smaller 
proportion than befor Che immigrant has not forced the native 
into a higher class but has driven him out of existence, that 1s, pre- 
vented his being born. It is a case of substitution of one race for 
another. This so-called law of immigration has by no means set- 
tled the vexed question of whether American society has been aided 
or injured by the coming of the immigrants. 


Guy S. CALLENDER. 
Yale University 


Amerikanische Wirtschaftspolitik. Ihre dkonomischen Grund- 
lagen, thre sozialen Wirkungen und ihre Lehren fiir die 
deutsche Volkswirtschaft. By Franz Ertcu Junce. (Ber- 
lin: Julius Springer. 1910. Pp. iv, 301. 7 m.) 


The purpose of this book, as announced by the author in the 
preface, is to fill a gap in existing literature upon America by 
describing the basic principles of production, analyzing them 
in their relation to governmental authority, and comparing them 
with conditions in Europe. For this task the author, who has 
been a consulting engineer in New York, shows himself well 
qualified; he is familiar at first hand with the technical phases 
of wealth production and has evidently read widely on political 
and social questions \ Prussian, thoroughly imbued with mon- 
archical ideas of government and of paternalistic regulation of 
industry, he can find little to praise and much to condemn in 
the extreme individualism and crass capitalism which in the 
United States, he says, exploits labor and nature, corrupts gov- 
ernment, and prevents the growth of ethical ideals. 


The typical characteristics of American economy, according 
to Dr. Junge, are absence of system, incompetency and lack of 
prestige on the part of the government, exploitation by the em- 
ployer, and extravagance on the part of the consumer. Democ- 
racy and equality are mere phrases with which capitalism, which 
really controls government, befools the people. Although the 
developed technique of industry permits an enormous production 
of goods, it is largely at the expense of labor, which is driven 
at white heat and whose wages are fixed according to a materialis- 
tic system of compensation absolutely lacking in all ethical con- 
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siderations. While wages are nominally high, they are kept so 
only to attract immigrants; really the lot of the American work- 
man is worse than that of the German. America can, however, 
offer some lessons to Germany—the energy and success of Ameri- 
can capitalists have spurred the German state and individual 
enterprises to renewed exertions and jostled them out of old ruts. 
But for the most part the author holds us up as ein abschreckend- 
es Beispiel. 

Dr. Junge is a severe critic though in some respects a just one. 
In the practice of his profession he has undoubtedly seen the 
capitalistic methods, of which he complains, unpleasantly exem- 
plified. To deny the existence of national ideals and of high 
ethical standards is, however, to misunderstand the best part 
of the American people. The book has a certain value, as the 
serious criticism of an educated man must always have, but the 
author’s unsympathetic, even hostile attitude, and too exclusive 
reliance upon the perfervid utterances of radical reformers, de- 
tracts decidely from the value of his conclusions. The author's 
style, it may be noted in conclusion, is sometimes as repellant as 
his logic; the reviewer caught on the second page a single sen- 
tence of 202 words. 

E. L. Bocarr. 

University of Illinois. 


Social Forces in American History. By A. M. Simons. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1911. Pp. xiii, 325. 
$1.50.) 

In the words of the author, he has “tried to describe the dyn 
amics of history rather than to record the accomplished facts” ; 
in other words, to give an economic interpretation of American 
history. Of the twenty-four chapters of the book, twenty-three 
deal with the period from the discovery of America through the 
Reconstruction, while the final chapter of only fourteen pages 
treats of the period subsequent. The phenomena of this latest 
period are but scantily noted and too little advantage is taken of 
the opportunity they offer for the application of the author’s 
point of view. The position is simply that of the Marxian social- 
ists. Briefly, it is that there is an economic bug under every his- 
torical chip, and if it be not a real bug, it is a humbug. The au- 
thor’s results may be epitomized as follows: The discovery of 
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America was due to the pressure of the need for new markets of a 
merchant-ruled society; colonization was a matter of economic 
necessity, and the religious wars which precipitated emigration 
to America were a reflex of European capitalism; the American 
Revolution was due to the need of an independent government by 
New England smugglers, Middle States manufacturers, and 
Southern land speculators; and these ‘dominant interests” won 
over the laboring and small business classes by raising the slogans 
of paper money and popular government; the constitution was the 
result of a “conspiratory trick” of the ruling class, composed of 
merchants, manufacturers and planters; the Embargo and Non- 
Intercourse acts were caused by the South’s desire of reprisal 
against England on account of the low price of cotton; the Re- 
publican party v born because “the little competitive bourge- 
oisie” of the North needed control of the national government, and 
the South precipitated civil war because the success of this party 
at the polls took away from the slavery interests the control of 
the government which was essential to the continuance of their 
industrial system; the Reconstruction was a machination of the 
great capitalists for keeping alive sectional hatred until they had 
seized all the strategic points of social control. The idealistic 
element is conceded some influence in revolutionary movements 
only, but this recognition is weakened by treating it only in con- 
nection with the organization of the Republican party and by as- 


sociating it chiefly with that which pertained to labor and social- 
ism. 

An indispensable feature of the method followed by Marxian 
socialists is the existence and activity, at every period, of a “‘dom- 


inant” or “ruling class.’ In his application of this feature the 
author shows the usual facility: for example, the ruling class in 
Europe at the time of the discovery of America is said to have 
been the merchant class (p. 4). That the merchant class was im- 
portant at this time cannot be denied; but that it, as compared 
with the landed interest, was the dominant class, may be disputed. 
The author, furthermore, does not maintain his position consist- 
ently on this point (pp. 4, 43, and 70). The varied activities of 
early American c life make it an impossible task to refer 
political action to the interests of one single class, except in the 
case of the slave-owning class; so the author evades the difficulty 
by assembling now | then the heterogeneous elements and de- 
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signating the whole as capitalism. Thus, the elements of the 
Jacksonian democracy are characterized as “expectant capital- 
ists.” Again, Northern capitalism at the time of the outbreak of 
the Civil War seems to mean an alliance of merchant, manufactur- 
er, small farmer, and free laborer; but in 1868, it means the ma- 
chine-owning class. 
EK. 'T. Mivver. 
University of Texas. 


The Industrial History of the Negro Race of the United States. 
By Gites B. Jackson and D. Wesstrer Davis. School 
edition. (Richmond, Va.: Negro Educational Association. 


1911. Pp. 369.) 


This modest volume lives fairly well up to its title. About one 
third of its pages are given to an interesting and informing ac- 
count of the negro exhibit at the Jamestown exposition; there are 
chapters on the early history of the negro, on slavery, on religion 
and on education; negro literature, art and inventions are also 
treated. There are six short chapters on the negro as a soldier, 
and one on the achievements of the race in accumulating property 
in Virginia. One chapter is given to the reproduction of negro 
poems and melodies, and one gives a sketch of the Rev. John 
Jasper, of “The Sun Do Move” fame. The volume closes with 
Mr. Carnegie’s address on “The Negro in America.” 

The authors are plainly prompted by a desire to render a service 
to their people, and there is nothing of the offensive in their re- 
cital of racial achievements. The limitations of the book are as 
patent as its purpose is honest, and he would be a captious and 
hard-hearted critic, indeed, who would subject it to the analysis 
which would be proper for a more pretentious undertaking. We 
may very well make allowance for the exuberance, both of spirit 
and of language, which declares John Jasper to have promulgated 
a doctrine “which baffled the wisdom of learned astronomers,” 
(p. 293) and ranks Andrew Carnegie as “one of the greatest 
leaders of thought” (p. 318). 

Books by negro authors long ago ceased to attract attention 
because of the single merit of novelty. They now constitute a 
fairly important branch of American literature. Far too many of 
them, however, have for their single purpose the airing of griev- 
ances and complaints. Like the white man’s contribution to the 
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subject, they are too much given to the discussion of racial 
“problems.” The volume before us has nothing of this, either in 
purpose or tone. It should prove healthfully stimulating to the 
youth for whom it is written 


AuFRED H. Srone. 


Influences of Geographic Environment; on the Basis of Rat- 
zel’s System of Anthropo-Geography. By E..en Cuvrcn- 
HILL SEMPLI (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
1911. Pp. xvi, 683. $4.00.) 


Miss Semple began her work with the idea of making a para- 
phrase of Ratzel, but this proved impracticable owing to the 


many gaps in his system, the inclusion of certain unverified 
hypotheses, and his constant use of the now discarded “organic” 
theory of society. As a result, she was compelled to go back to 


the sources, and has produced a substantially new and independ- 
ent work, despite its subtitle. In fact, it is the first and the only 
adequate treatment in English of human responses to environ- 
ment, and on a par with the best in either German or French. 
The material is drawn from many sources—geography, anthropo- 
logy, history and economics—and the result is a truly monumental 
work which no serious student of any of the social sciences can af- 
ford to ignore. 


In point of arrangement it is topical or systematic rather than 
regional. The plan is: 

To compare typical peoples of all races and all stages of cultural 
development, living under similar geographic conditions. If these 


peoples manifested similar or related social, economic, or historical 
development, it is reasonable to infer that such similarities are due to 
environment and not to race * * * * *, The writer, moreover, has 


purposely avoided definitions, formulas, and the enunciation of hard 


and fast rules. * * * * For this reason the writer speaks of geographic 
factors and influences, shuns the word geographic determinant, and 
speaks with extreme caution of geographic control. 

The work comprises seventeen chapters, of which the first seven 
are general in character. These chapters treat (1) the operation 


of geographical factors in history, (2) classes of geographical in- 
fluences, (3) society and state in relation to the land, (4) move- 
ments of peoples in their geographic significance, (5) geograph- 
ical location, (6) geographical area, (7) geographical boundaries. 
The next six chapters are devoted to the effects of certain types 
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of environment on man, the special topics being (1) coast peoples. 
(2) oceans and enclosed seas, (3) man’s relation to the water, (4) 
the anthropo-geography of rivers, (5) continents and their pen 
insulas, (6) island peoples, (7) plains, steppes, and deserts, (8) 
mountain barriers and their passes, (9) influence of a mountain 
environment. Only the last chapter is devoted to the influence of 
climate upon man. This fact alone suggests how far we have 
traveled since the days of Buckle and Draper, when climate was 
the beginning and the end of the story. In this book, indeed, 
climate will be thought by many to come far short of its due share 
of attention; but this defect is the less serious because there is 
more usable material in English on climate than on any other 
phase of anthropo-geography. 

The method is thoroughly scientific. Many examples are as- 
sembled and carefully examined to establish a single principle: and 
there is no sign of forcing the facts to fit any prearranged scheme. 
What is known is always sharply distinguished from what is sur- 
mised. The stage of economic and social development is always 
taken into consideration, and attention is pointed to the different 
responses called forth at different stages by the same environment. 
The work is also permeated by a constructive imagination which 
gives life even to abstract principles, while the style is always 
clear, lively and sometimes poetic. As a result, there is hardly a 
dull page in the book. 

In view of the immense literature which has been mastered and 
to which copious references are given, it may seem ungracious to 
ask for more. It is, however, a fact that disproportionate use has 
been made of geography and anthropology, compared to history 
and economics: and that the works which are cited in the latter 
fields are far from representing the present condition of these 
sciences. In economics, for example, Malthus and Roscher are 
almost the only works cited: while in Greek history, reliance is 
placed on Grote and Curtius—both long since out of date. No re- 
ference is made to Busolt, Beloch, Holm, Keller, Ridgway, or even 
to the classic work on the physical geography of Greece by Neu- 
mann and Partsch. At later periods, Ferrero, Seeck, Cunning- 
ham, Meitzen, Brunhes, and Lamprecht are equally neglected. 
Even Seligman’s Economic Interpretation of History, which 
traverses some of the same ground, appears not to have been con- 
sulted. It may be that the use of modern works would 
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not have materially changed the conclusions, but it would have im- 


mensely strengthened the authority of the work. It is therefore 


to be hoped that this defect will be remedied in a second edition. 
Epwarp VAN Dyke Rosrnson. 


University of Minnesot 


Histoire du Commerce de la France. Premiére Partie: avant 
1789. By Emite Levasseur. (Paris: A. Rousseau. 1911. 
Pp. xxxii, 611. 12.50 fr.) 

On the reverse of Professor Levasseur’s title page is printed a 
list of his chief works now on sale, which omits many substantial 
books from his pen, but comprises, nevertheless, sixteen volumes 
in the fields of economic history, geography, political economy 
and education. More than fifty years have passed since the 
publication, in 1854, of his Recherches Historiques sur le Systéme 


de Law, and the present volume is but the beginning of a new 


work, as it is to be followed by a companion volume which is al- 
ready partly prepared. Such activity we may well admire, and 


for its products we must be grateful; yet we must feel regret that 
the author has been too busy with his writing to consider what 
other people were thinking, and that in method and in the quality 


of its contributions ti 1S last book differs scarcely, if at all, from 


his first. It contains much information about the history of the 
commerce of France, but it offers little that is new; it does not 
answer the questions on which scholars of the subject are now 
pondering, and, indeed, scarcely recognizes their existence. 

The narrative begins in the neolithic period, but moves swiftly 
until the author reaches the Renaissance; and a full half of the 
book is devoted to the period of Louis XIV and to the eighteenth 
century. The author describes chiefly incidents in the history 
of commerce, but allows himself frequent digressions into the fields 
of industrial, social and political history. He covers many topics 
in commercial history more extensively than he had done in his 
Histoire des Classes Ouvriéres, yet he makes no clear distinction 
between the content of the two books, and, in fact, refers the 
reader sometimes to his earlier book on the working classes for 
details of the history of commerce. 

He contributes very little from manuscript sources, and does 
not even give references to the secondary authorities on which 
he bases his narrative. The bibliography, covering seven pages 
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at the end of the book, betrays Professor Levasseur’s weakness. 
He calls it, in his preface, “une liste sommaire, non de tous les 
textes que j’ai dépouillés, mais de livres publiés sur la matiére qui 
peurent le plus utilement étre consultés par les écrivains qui se pro- 
poseraient de l’étudier aprés moi”; and it is, distinctly, not even 
that. It appears to be merely a list of the books which the author 
has found it convenient to use, in cheerful disregard of others 
which would have modified their statement of fact or conclusion. 
It includes such present-day curiosities as Cibrario and Scherer, 
while it omits such studies as those by Guilmoto, Huvelin, Pauliat 
and Dahlgren, to cite merely names of authors who have 
written in French on French commerce; it omits practically all 
the writings by foreigners on French commerce; and, finally, it 
gives no hint of the existence of those studies in economic his- 
tory which have been inspired by German scholarship, and which 
in form are often confined to German topics, but which have in 
fact transformed the study of the subject in all its fields, and 
which make the present book seem antiquated when it leaves the 
press. 
Cuive Day. 
Yale University. 


Die Bergarbeiter. Historische Darstellung der Bergarbeiter Ver- 
héltnisse von der diltesten bis in die neueste Zeit. By Orro 
Hve. Volume I. (Stuttgart: J. H. W. Dietz Nachfolger. 
1910. Pp. vii, £55.) 


The publication of this book is a testimonial to the great 
educational work done by organized labor in Germany. The 
author, member of the German Parliament, was engaged by the 
National Committee of the Union of Mine Workers to write a 
history of labor in the mining industry. The outcome has been a 
thorough-going study, in a very readable form, of the evolution 
of the mining industry and of the mine workers, of their economic 
condition and legal status, from the earliest days of history to 
the dawn of the capitalistic period. This is to be followed by a 
second volume which will deal with the condition of the miners 
under capitalism. 

The mining industry up to the nineteenth century was confined 
to the extraction of the precious and base metals. In Egypt, 
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in Greece, in Rome, mining was the work of slaves, prisoners of 
war and convicts. ‘The cruelty with which the miners were treated 
shocked even the sensibilities of Diodorus who lived in an age 
which did not breed “mollycoddles.”. An improvement in the 
condition of the miners came with the development of deep min- 
ing. So long as mining operations were pursued above ground, 
or in shallow drifts, it was feasible to concentrate hundreds of 
slaves under the supervision of armed guards. But the exhaus- 
tion of the easily accessible ore deposits necessitated deep mining. 
The miners were now scattered underground in small teams, and 
it became impossil le to station a slave driver with each team. 
Moreover deep mining requires skill. The skilled mine slave be- 
came a valuable chattel \fter all the accessible parts of the 


known world of that day had been brought under the domination 
of Rome, the supply of prisoners of war and slaves grew scarce 
in comparison with the increased demand for slave labor. The 


purchase price of slaves went up in consequence. A class of 
labor contractors came into being, from whom slaves could be 
hired. From this system there was but one step to serfdom. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire, mining in mediaeval Ger- 
many was for a long time pursued as a subsidiary occupation 


connected with farming. The miner was obliged to deliver to the 
lord of the manor a share of the mining products. The growth 


of imports of articles of luxury stimulated the demand for prec- 
ious metals. The feudal lords encouraged prospecting for gold 
and silver ore within their domains. A prerequisite for prospect- 
ing was freedom to go from place to place. Thus all miners were 
eventually given the rights of freemen. 

The decline of precious metal mining in Germany after the 
discovery of the richer mines of America resulted in a deterioration 
of the condition of the German miners. The crude technical 
methods of the day brought out a scant return from the mines. 
In order to raise their royalties, the feudal proprietors increased 
the hours of labor from six hours per shift first to seven, then 
to eight, ten and up to twelve. Prior to the sixteenth century 
the miners celebrated on an average one church holiday in every 
fortnight, besides Sunday. The reformation reduced the number 
of church holidays, and the bishops of the Roman Catholic 
church likewise granted dispensation to the mine owners to operate 
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their mines on all but the most important church holidays. As 
the conditions of labor in the mines grew worse, labor troubles 
would occasionally break out and the miners would quit the mines 
and go elsewhere. In order to protect their royalties, the feudal 
states one after another curtailed the liberty of the miners to 
move from place to place. In this manner serfdom was virtually 
reintroduced for the miners and continued throughout the eigh- 
teenth century. The worst evils of child labor were common in 
the state mines. 

Whatever may be said of the evil effects of the introduction 
of machinery under capitalism, Mr. Hue’s book forcibly suggests 
the conclusion that the technical progress brought about by 
capitalism has greatly added to the sum of comfort enjoyed 
by the wage-workers. 

Isaac A. Hourwicn. 

Washington. 
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————._ L’oeuvre sociale de la troisiéme république. (Paris: 
Giard & Briére. 1912. 5.50 fr.) 


——————— Beeitriige zur Geschichte der Technik und Industrie. 
(Berlin: Springer. 1911. Pp. 347.) 


Die deutschen Interessen in Argentinien, Chile, Bolivien 
und Peru. Von einem alten Praktiker. (Berlin: Siid. & Mittel- 
Amerika-Verlag. 1911. Pp. 99. 1.80 m.) 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 
NEW BOOKS 


Arpoutn-Dumazet, M. Le petites industries rurales. (Paris: Lecof- 
fre. 1912. 2 fr.) 


Bautpiano, V. Studio sulle condizione agrarie del circondario di Tor- 
ino. (Torino: Derossi. 1911. Pp. xv, 250.) 

Baverstock, A. H. The English agricultural labourer. Introduction 
by G. K. Cuesterton. (London: Fifield. 1912. Pp. vii, 56. 6d.) 


Coturr, J. The pastoral age in Australasia. (London: Whitcombe & 
Riley. Pp. 358. 6s.) 


Courter, J. L. Codéperation among farmers, the keystone of rural 
prosperity. (New York: Sturgis & Walton. 1911. Pp. vii, 281. 
75c.) 


Duperon, G.C. The agricultural and forest products of British West 
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Africa. Imperia titute Handbooks. (London: John Murray. 
1911. Pp. 180 

Fernow, B. E. 4 , of forestry; in Europe, the United 
States and othe Revised and enlarged edition. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Forestry Quarterly. Pp. 11, 560. $2.50.) 

Kine, fF. H. Farr ty centuries or permanent agriculture in 
China, Korea and Madison, Wis.: Mrs. F. H. King. 1911, 
Pp. 441, illus. + 0 

A study oft intens ! ture. 

LEcoLLE, G. Les qricoles, syndicats, cooperatives, mu- 
tualités et les nou § s sociales agricoles. Preface by M. 
RocQuiGny. B. Bailliére et fils. Pp. 348.) 

Lumspen, J. Our nat food supply. (London: Unwin. Pp. 96. 
Is.) 

Mapona, L. N. ] li famiglia insequestrabile e la protezoine 
della piccola } istica nella legislazoine strainera ed italiana. 
(Firenze: Seeber 911 Pp. 322. 6 1.) 

A study of the general movement to encourage the ownership of 
small holdings. 

Mutter, M. Die G der pfilzischen Landwirtschaft und die 
Entwicklung thr Produktion im 19. Jahrhundert bis zur Gegen- 
wart. Wirtschaft und Verwaltungsstudien, mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung | rns, No. 41. (Leipzig: A. Deichert. 4 m.) 

Mutter, P. Die k hzucht und Rindviehhaltung in Wiirttemberg. 
Tiibinger staatswissenschaftliche Abhandlunge, No. 20. (Stuttgart: 
Ferdinand Enk 1 Pp. x, 335. 12 m.) 

Petit, A. Précis d’aqgricultur {griculture théorique et pratique. 
Chimie et com) ricoles Paris: Alean. Pp. 296. 8 fr.) 

Has chapters credit societies and agricultural accounting. 

Poner, E. Le « des produits agricoles. Encyclopédie agri- 
cole. (Pari I Bailliére et fils. Pp. 600. 6 fr.) 

Power, IF. D. d d liertes of Australia. (London: Pit- 


man. 


Renwsein, F. s Landarbeiters. Edited by 
Goure. (Je Diederichs. 1911. Pp. 262. 3.50 m.) 
To be review 
Ruuwnavu, E. D «irtschaftlichen Verhaltnisse Westpreussens in 
der Gegenx I Puttkammer & Miihlbrecht. 1911. Pp. 


305, tables. 8 


TuisseE, E. Die FE: ing der elsdssischen Landwirtschaft in der 
sweiten Halft Jahrhunderts. (Berlin: E. Ebering. 1911. 
Pp. 166. 4m 


De Vvyst, P. Le ? social de la fermiére. Son éducation profes- 
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sionnelle. Les réunions de fermiéres. Leur organisation a l’étran- 
ger. Reseignements pratiques. (Brussells: Albert Dewit. 1911. 
Pp. 194. 3 fr.) 
Awarded a prize by l' Académie royale de Belgique. 
Wotr-Hunspacu, A. Die Stellung des Bauern in der deutschen Wirt- 
schaftsentwicklung. Politische Handbiicherei, No. 7. (Munich: 
Buchh. Nationalverein. 1912. Pp. 61. 1 m.) 

——. Agriculture and food production in and around Norfolk, 
Virginia, and its tributary territory, tidewater Virginia and eastern 
North Carolina. (Norfolk, Va.: Industrial Commission. 1912. 
Pp. 71.) 

——. Irrigated lands in the United States. (St. Paul, Minn.: 
Webb Pub. Co. 1912. Pp. 66. 25c.) 

Description of reclamation service projects, classified by states. 

——. Rural development and small holdings. (London: King. 
1912. Pp. xii, 247. 2s.) 

Report of the proceedings of the National Congress held at the 
Crystal Palace in October, 1911, in connection with the small hold- 
ings and country life section of the Festival of Empire. 

— —. Der Viehstand nach der Stiickzahl der Tiere auf Grund der 
ausserordentlichen Zahlung vom 1. 12. 1910. Supplement of “Zeit- 
schrift des kéniglichen preussischen  statistichen Landesamtes.”’ 
(Berlin: Verlag des konigl. statist. Landesamts. 1911. Pp. 67. 
2m.) 


Manufacturing Industries 
NEW BOOKS 


Arnotp, J. P. Origin and history of beer and brewing from prehis- 
toric times to the beginning of brewing science and technology. (Chi- 
eago: Alumni Association of the Wahl-Henius Institute of Ferment- 
ology. 1911. Pp. xvi, 411, illus. $5.) 


CossMaNN, W. Ueber die wirtschaftliche Entwicklung der Alumin- 
iumindustrie. (Frankfurt: J. Baer & Co. 1911. 2 m.) 

Gannon, F. A. Shoe making, old and new. (Salem, Mass.: New- 
comb & Gauss. 1911. Pp. 76. $1.) 

Gerarp, A. Notes sur l'industrie américaine. (Paris: Ch. Beranger. 
2 fr.) 

E. Die Baumwollweberei der saéchsischen Oberlaustiz und 
thre Entwickelung zum Grossbetrieb. Staats- und sozialwissen- 
schaftliche Forschungen, No. 159. (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
1911. Pp. x, 144. 3.80 m.) 

Hamann, H. Die wirtschaftliche Lage von Kanada mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtiqung der Eisen- und Stahl-Industrie. (Berlin: Spring- 
er. 1912. Pp. 95. 2.40 m.) 
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Hoop, C. Jron and st heir production and manufacture. (New 


York: Pitman. 191 Pp. x, 150. 75c.) 
Hooper, L. Sil/ 


a manufacture. (New York: Pit- 
man. 1911. Py} ili 7 


Kruecer, H. E. editor Volkswirtschaftliches Jahrbuch der Stahl- 
und LEisen-Indust1 einschliesslich der verwandten Industrie- 
zweige 1912. Be Verlags-Industrie-Gesellschaft. 1912. Pp. 
279. 3m.) 


G. Le industi chimiche italiane. ( Milano: Unione ital- 
iana concimi. 19 Pp. 130 


Opret, A. Die deutsche Tectilindustrie; Entwicklung; qeqenwartiger 
Js geg g 


Zustand. Beziehungen zum Ausland und sur deutschen Kolonial- 
wirtschaft. (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 1912. Pp. iv, 167. 


4.50 m.) 


PuwinaGeE, C. L’industrie et le commerce des engrais. Encyclopédie 
agricole. (Paris: J. B. Bailliére et fils. 1912. Pp. 600. 6 fr.) 
Ransom, L. A. The great cottonseed industry of the South. (New 
York: Oil Paint and Drug Reporter. 1911. Pp. 125. $1.25.) 
Sanps, R. W. P. and Burt, R., compilers. Nitrate prospects. A finan- 
cial handbook of the nitrate industry. (London: Curtis, Cranston 
& Co. 2s. 6d. 

Seumer, T. Die Eisnerversorgung Europas. (Jena: Fischer. 1911. 
Pp. xviii, 358. 

Torrey, J. and Manpers, A. S., editors. The rubber industry. Offi- 
cial report of the pro eedings of the international rubber congress, 


1911. (London: Office of the International Rubber Congress. 1911. 
Pp. 470. 15s. 6 


WEIGAND, K. L. Der Tabakbau in Niederlandisch-Indien, seine 
dkonomische und kommezielle Bedeutung mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung von D Sumatra. (Jena: Fischer. 1911. Pp. vii, 
155, maps. 7.50 
. -. Cotton. Proceedings of the eighth international congress 
of delegated representatives of master cotton spinners, and manufac- 
turers’ associations, held at Barcelona, May, 1911. (London: King. 
1911. 7s. 6d. 

New E1 nd industries; brief historical sketches concern- 
ing twenty-five ding industries in New England. (Boston: Ox- 
ford-print. 191 Pp. 102 
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An American Railroad Builder: John Murray Forbes. By Henry 


GREENLEAF Pearson. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1911. Pp. vii, 196. $1.25.) 
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In this interesting volume we have portrayed the life and activi- 
ties of a forceful and attractive personality. John Murray Forbes 
was born in 1813, as the sixth child of a well-known Boston family. 
Forced by the straitened circumstances and death of his father 
to go to work at the age of fifteen, he entered his uncle’s counting 
house, from which he was soon sent to China in a position of trust 
and responsibility. At the age of twenty-four he was back in 
Boston as a merchant with a comfortable fortune. In 1846 he was 
drawn into the railroad world by John W. Brooks, an able young 
engineer who had grasped the possibilities of western expansion. 
By him Forbes was persuaded to assume the presidency and secure 
the necessary capital to purchase the Michigan Central railroad 
from the state of Michigan. Once launched upon this enterprise 
there was no turning back; additional capital was soon needed to 
reconstruct, extend, and equip the decrepit road. Soon the com- 
petition of the reckless builders of the Michigan Southern com- 
pelled an extension of the line to Chicago, and then the establish- 
ment of eastern connections. It was a period of feverish expansion 
and fierce competition, and into this turmoil of work Forbes threw 
himself with enthusiasm. During the panic of 1857 his aid was in- 
valuable, and by his energy and simple honesty he brought his road 
safely through the crisis. 

With the westward extension of railroad building, it became 
necessary for the Michigan Central to secure western connections, 
and the stockholders of the older road accordingly bought control 
in one after another of the various links which later made up the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy railroad. Of this, Forbes was 
director from 1857 to 1898 and president from 1878 to 1881. 
Here, as before, his work was chiefly that of securing the necessary 
capital, and of maintaining a sound financial policy. 

This activity was interrupted by the Civil War, during which 
Forbes plunged with characteristic vigor into various lines of 
public service. Recruiting men, insisting upon business efficiency 
in the departments at Washington, going on a secret mission to 
England, working for the development of an aggressive war senti- 
ment in the North through the use of the press—in unofficial ways 
he worked unceasingly for what he conceived to be right. After 
the war he again led the fight for honest methods of construction 
and finance in the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy road, but after 
securing a victory on this point he transferred his heavy labors 
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to others, and from 1881 to the end of his life, in 1898, lived quietly 


in his home near Bost 


Mr. Pearson has written sympathetically and vividly, and has } 
given an adequate biography of an important character. The 
book is one of the valuable and interesting sort that tells not merely 
what has been done in the world of industry, but how it has been 
done, and makes clear the importance of the human factor in our 


economic developn 
Ernest L. Bocarr. 
University of Ill 


Cours d’Economie Politique, Volume VI. Les Travaux Publics et 
les Transports By C. Cotsoxn. Second edition, revised. 
(Paris: Félix Alean. 1910. Pp. 528. 6 fr.) 

A volume from Colson, the inspector general of bridges and ways 
and a directeur of the French railways, is worthy of most careful 
consideration. He has been a most diligent and able student of 
transportation, especially that of the railways. His large volume, 
entitled Transports et Tarifs (3d ed., 1908) has no superior, if 
indeed an equal. The sixth volume of his great work Cours d’Econ- 


omie, that on public works and transportation, covers largely the 
same field, not so exhaustively at some points, but more completely 
in its consideration of competition and combination, the roles of 
the state and private enterprise, and the association of the state 
and the companies in transportation tasks. Colson gives the com- 
parative situations and facts, reviewed historically, of the various 
phases of transportation and communication; and suggests, by 
means of statistics, graphics, or mathematics, the present and prob- 


able results of the application of certain policies and principles. 
The value of service is comprehensively analyzed and its ability 
to serve as a basis of rate making considered; and so is the cost of 
service. The distance rate or that according to borémes or zones 
receives a practical and sufficiently comprehensive treatment. The 


vital aspects and problems of transportation by means of the roads 
and streets, the interior waterways, the ports and maritime canals, 
and the railways, and of communication by post, telegraph or 
telephone, all receive sympathetic yet accurate and practical treat- 
ment. The relative position of competition in transportation— 
between the railways, and between the railways and other carriers, 
interior or coastwise—is comprehensively shown. His treatment 


i 
—— 
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of the roles which the state and private enterprise play and should 
play is admirably done. His analysis of the advantages and dis 

advantages of the different régimes of operation, at work in a num 

ber of countries, brings to one information and suggestion. In the 
United States, as well as in Great Britain, the supervision or con- 
trol has been through a governmental process which is more dis 

tinetly judicial than administrative. ‘The supervision in Great 
Britain was, according to the act of 1854, left in the hands of the 
Court of Common Pleas. The change, by the act of 1875, to a 
commission did not in reality make the commission an administra 

tive body; and the Railway and Canal Commission as created by 
the act of 1888 was more specifically given the powers and dignity 
of a judicial body. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
from its beginning been in large part a court, not an administra 

tive body in its truest sense. It has been after the general idea of 
the British commission. The supervision of private operation in 
France has, on the other hand, been distinctly that of the adminis 
trative type. Through the ministry of public works the adminis 
trative law and machinery have in France, as in Germany and 
other continental countries, been fully formulated. A point 
worthy of most consideration is that the judicial supervision 
allows great elasticity—a thing which transportation fundamen 
tally needs; administrative supervision has been much more in 
elastic and nonadjustable to traffic and industrial conditions. 

In a chapter which is essentially from the point of view of 
France, Colson considers the state’s financial association with the 
companies. The reasons which made this association in France 
most vitally close and the results which have come from it are 
given with clearness. 

Cuarves Lee Raper. 

University of North Carolina. 


Geschichte der deutschen Eisenbahnpolitik. By FEowix Kecu. 
(Leipzig: G. J. Géschen’sche Verlagshandlung. 1911. Pp. 
143. 0.80 m.) 

The object in publishing the group of little books embraced in 
the Sammlung Géschen is stated to be a clear, intelligible, and 
comprehensive discussion of scientific and technical questions. Cer- 
tainly the tiny Geschichte is an achievement in this direction. It 


concisely sets forth an excellent account of the development of rail- 
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The Navigible Rhine. By J. Hart Schaffner and 
Marx Prize Essays in Economics, IX. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1911. Pp. xvii, 134. $1.00.) 

The Port of Hamburg. By Fowin J. Crave. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1911. Pp. xiii, 214. $1.50.) 

These two studies of German waterway and harbor development 
are In many respects important contributions to the literature of 
transportation. Both books are written in unusually readable 
style: they are well illustrated, and contain comprehensive bibli 
ographies. The Navigable Rhine was granted first place in the 
liart Schaffner and Marx prize essay competition in 1910; and 
the complementary volume, dealing with the Elbe river as well as 
the port of Hamburg, is equally well done. 

In The Navigable Rhine, the early history of the river, its rela 
tion to continental trade routes, and the long struggle for the 
abolition of the exhorbitant tolls charged by river barons at every 


irn, constitute the first portion of the book. "This is followed by 
an account of the relative decline of river traffic, which occurred 
between 1850 and 1875 coincidently with the development of rail 
way transportation in Germany: and by an analysis of the causes 
of the revival of river transportation in recent years. Chief among 
these are the growth of a heavy tonnage in bulky materials, mainly 
coal, iron ore, and grain; the nationalizing of the German rail 
ways and the consequent climination of ruinous competition; and 
the development of commodious harbors, wharves, and shipping 
facilities, by riparian cities. 

The Port of Hamburg contains, in addition to a good deserip- 
tion of river and port facilities, an excellent account of Hamburg’s 
oversea steamship lines and traffic; her shipbuilding industry and 
her general trade: and a discussion of the German policy of state 
aid in the development of a merchant marine. In both studies the 
descriptive portion of the work is exceptionally good. 

The chapters which should prove of most interest to American 
readers are those concerned with the question of river and _ rail 
rates. But unfortunately here the author has not maintained the 
high standard shown elsewhere. He seems to have taken it for 
granted that water transportation is substantially cheaper than 
that by rail: and that a few illustrative rates will suffice to en- 
lighten those not aware of the fact. But in comparing rates by 
rail and water, Mr. Clapp makes no mention of the fact that 
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railway rates co\ of the railroad and afford large 


profits to the state | eas the water rates cover merely 
the haulage cost ompanies plus a reasonable profit 
thereon, the stat to t a large deficit each year on ac- 
count of interest ice charges. Again, the author 
observes that in I ecessful, a harbor and a river must 


have a hinterl Riparian traffic alone is not suf- 


ficient to mak« rout ssful; and transshipping from 
rail to water is t ssity. But the author has given no 
attention to the ther the cost of transshipping from 
rail to river o1 t prol tive; nor does he make any 
recognition of | he German government fixes only 
nominal rates for Dp ts, much less than the actual cost of 
the service—the ficil out of general taxation. The fact 
is that German 1 e purely arbitrary; it is not intended 
that they should th the waterways for certain kinds of 
traffic. A com] f rates, therefore, proves nothing as to the 
economic efficie: t carriers. Whatever may be the 
truth of the matt is the cost of transportation by river 
and by rail, M 1ot adequately treated the subject: 
It is especially t ! tted that by innuendo, at least, the au- 
thor expresses th that virtually all water transporta- 
tion, whether b rable river or artificial canal, is 
cheaper than that by rail. The lesson taught, moreover, seems to 
be that the United Stat ld follow the example of Germany, 
and make the 1 ter transportation possibilities. 

The last chapt Vavigable Rhine purports to be a com- 
parative study R | the Mississippi. Here, again, 
the work is not t [It is observed that, if transportation 
is to become he Mississippi, coéperation must be 
maintained bety ivs and the river, and the river must 
be enormously 1. But as to the cost of such a develop- 
ment, as compared that on the Rhine, Mr. Clapp is wholly 
silent. It is stat that physical difficulties in the way of harbor 
construction at irmountable, if only the Mississippi cities 
will shake off tl pathy and undertake the task in earnest; but 
again there are no « parisons as to the probable cost. It is 
suggested that the Mississippi is not so situated with reference to 
trade routes as to s re a traffic comparable to that on the Rhine. 


This is only too e, and it is to be regretted that Mr. Clapp did 
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not carry his investigations further in an effort to determine 
whether, with the greater cost of improving the Mississippi and the 
much smaller traffic available, it would be, after all, worth while 
to undertake an extensive improvement of that river. 
On the descriptive side, the books are exc ptionally good; but 
on the economic side, they are unconvincing. 
H. G. Mouton. 


University of Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS 


Boume, A. Zur Entwicklung der Binnenschiffahrt in der Provinz 
Posen. Tiibinger staatswissenschaftliche Abhandlungen, No. 18. 
(Stuttgart: F. Enke. 1911. Pp. viii, 106. 3.60 m.) 


Cogvet, E. L’organisation administrative et financiére des chemins 
de fer de ’Etat. (Paris: Giard & Briére. Pp. 52. 2 fr.) 


Dunn, S. O. The American transportation question. (New York: 
Appleton, 1911. Pp. 289. $1.50.) 


Dussor, A. Les grandes compagnies de navigation et les chantiers 
de constructions maritimes en Allemagne. (Paris: Pedone. 1912. 


35 fr.) 


Epwarps, A. Panama; the canal, the country, and the people. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1911. Pp. 585, maps. $2.50.) 
Partly reprinted from various periodicals. 


Eurers, O. Der Ostkanal ein Wirtschaftskanal von der Weichsel 
nach den masurischen Seen. (Berlin: W. Ernst & Sohn. 1912. 
Pp. iii, 40. 3.60 m.) 


Ferront, F. Un organismo ferroviario moderno. Le ferrovie di 
Stato svizzere. 1903-1910. (Bologna: Verlag von Nicola Zani- 


chelli.) 


Hemmeon, J. C. History of the British post office. WHarvard eco- 
nomic studies, Vol. VII. (Cambridge: Harvard University. 1912. 
Pp. xi, 261. $2.) 

To be reviewed. 

Kiniik, S. H. M. Manual of Argentine railways. (London: Effing- 

ham Wilson. Pp. 96. 75c.) 


Kircuorr, H. Die deutsche Eisenbahngemeinschaft. (Stuttgart: J. 
C, Cotta. 3 m.) 


Forpes-Linpsay, C. H. A. Panama and the canal today. New re- 
vised edition. (Boston: L. C. Page. 1912. Pp. xiii, 474, illus., 
maps. $3.) 
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Railroad operating costs. A series of original studies 


operating costs of the leading American railroads. (New York: 


Moody's Magazine, Book Dept. 1912. Pp. 82. 
Das deutsche Eisenbahnwesen der Gegenwart. Two 
volumes. (Berlin: Reimar Hobbing. 1911. Pp. 507: 668. 15m.) 
Die Verhandlungen iiber die Mosel- Saar- und Lahn 
kanalisierung preussischen Abgeordnetenhause am 3.5, 1911. 
Siidwestdeutsche  Flugschriften, No. 14. (Saarbriicken: 
“chmidtke. I91!1. Pp. 53. 0.10 m.) 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 


Industrial Depressions: Their Causes Analyzed and Classified, 
with a Practical Remedy for Such as Result from Industrial 
Derangements; or Tron the Barometer of Trade. By Grore: 
H. Hen. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


1911. Pp. xiv, 287. $2.75.) 
Of this book the critical part, in which the writer seeks to clear 


] 


the ground for his own theory of industrial depressions, is flimsy. 


Mi. Hull takes the two lists of alleged causes of crises published 
twenty-six years ago in the First Annual Report of the Commis 
sioner of Labor as an adequate summary of existing theories. Of 
the 135 plus 180 explanations jumbled together in these lists, he 
rapidly eliminates as untenable all but one. This last survivor is 
high prices. 

Readers acquainted with the substantial literature of business 
eyeles will get little save amusement from this summary method 
of * proving untrue all written heretofore.” But they will find the 
constructive chapters which follow well worth while. Here, Mr. 
Hfull builds upon a long business experience, and reveals an in- 
sight which more than compensates for his lack of training as a 
critic. Not high prices in general, runs his thesis, but high prices 
of construction, is the hitherto * unknown cause of the mysterious 
depressions from which industrial nations suffer. 

In demonstrating this thesis, Mr. Hull contends that agricul- 
ture, commerce, and finance fluctuate within relatively narrow 
limits. Agriculture provides the necessities of life, commerce dis- 
tributes them, finance adjusts the bills. The volume of all this 
business is fairly constant, because the demand for necessities is 


incapable of sudden expansion or contraction. Industry, on the 


contrary, may expand or contract indefinitely—especially that 
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guration by the national government of a system for collecting and 
publishing monthly all pertinent information in relation to the 
existing volume of construction under contract for future months, 
and all pertinent information in relation to the capacity of the 
country to produce construction materials to meet the total 
demand thus indicated.” 

In some respects Mr. Hull’s theory is closely related to that 
worked out by Spiethoff; but his fresh materials and fresh sugges- 
tions form a distinct contribution. 

Westey C. Mircuet. 

University of California. 
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Arruaup, A. Extension du régime des entrepots et de l’'admission tem- 
poratre. (Marseille: Chambre de Commerce. 1911.) 


Epevine, P. Handelsbetriebslehre. Die Lehre vom Wesen und von 
der Technik des Handels in enger Verbindung mit Mustern und 
Aufgaben fiir den schriftlichen Geschaftsverkehr des Kaufmanns. 
(Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1912. Pp. vi, 141. 1.60 m.) 

hranck, R. Le commerce de l’alcoel. (Paris: Rousseau. Pp. 406. 
8 fr.) 

Gerticu, H. Die Preisbildung und Preisentwicklung fiir Vieh und 
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Hennic, R. Von Deutschlands Anteil am Weltverkehr. Second edi- 
tion. (Berlin: Allgemeiner Verein fiir deutsche Literatur. 1911. 
Pp. 304. 5 m.) 


Lance, E. Die Versorgung der grosstadtischen Bevilkerung mit 
frischen Nahrungsmitteln unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung des 
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Forschungen, No. 157. (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 1911. Pp. 
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Leo, V. Industrie and Handelsprobleme. Abhandlungen und Auf- 
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Accounting, | \I ls, Investments, and the 


Factory Cost i \' (New York: The Ron , 


ald Press ¢ Pp. xxii, 611. $6.00.) 
The author » seven parts: Part I, con 
sisting of four « t * Factors and Conditions.” It 
is an introductior needs of a cost system and th 
problems which iking cost-accounting instal 


lations. Part II } f discussion to the problems re 


lating to the pu ssual of material. The writer 
takes the correct t methods of apportioning 
material costs w i for the manufacture of subsid 
bury products. i ted that he omits all discussion 
of the budget met terial as contrasted with the 
requisition syst in adequate discussion of the 


Part PED is cle Costs. Mr. Webner discusses the 


different schemes { nd of recording time. While 


recognizing the f by} of labor costs is given 
further conside part of the volume the topic Is 
handled rather this character. 


Part IV treat { f expense; 104 pages are given 


to a discussion of tems which enter into the expense 


limitations of tl 
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burden. The best part of the book, from the standpoint of ac 
counting theory, is in this section. Mr. Webner understands, 
ecepts, and applics the economic concepts in relation to interest 
una profits. lie takes issue with the orthodox position that inter- 
est should not be included in the cost of manufacturing and gives 
i very good statement as to the reasons why the old position is 
mtenable. His treatment of maintenance and depreciation is 
sound, as are also his views on increasing and decreasing land 
values and their effects on cost. His handling of the distribution 
of power costs, of local transport, of discount, of waste, and of 
variation of weights and of measures is all excellent. Mr. Web 
ner is to be commended for fully facing the difficulties that are in- 
volved in distributing the so-called items of general expense. He 

cludes in his manufacturing cost all items of expense which arise 
as a result of the manufacturing process. Simply that an ex 
pense is hard to distribute docs not appeal to him as any reason 
why that item should be excluded. The problem of prorating ad- 
ministration expenses to the cost of manufacturing and to the cost 
of selling is boldly faced. Most accountants evade the whole prob 
lem of administration expense distribution by merely lumping them 
together in the allocation division of the income and expense state- 


ment and make them a reduction from “ profits.” 

Part V gives a discussion of Cost Finding Plans. The author 
in these chapters devotes 103 pages to a discussion of the differ 
ent methods of distributing costs. His explanations are clear and 
his observations on the different methods are well taken. Part 
VI consists of six chapters on the subject Cost Finding Charts. 
The charts are helpful in showing the relationship of the books and 
records that are used in the various kinds of cost finding plans and 
in showing the relationship of the books to the original records. 

Part VII is headed * Subsidiary and Controlling Accounts ” 
and devotes two chapters to factory accounts and their relation 
ships to the general accounts. The third chapter entitled “ The 
Production Register ” discusses the use of production register and 
the methods that are to be employed in putting it into operation. 
Part VIII consists of 273 pages devoted to the subject of Forms. 
In this part of the book we have 219 forms illustrated with discus- 
sions of their uses. The reader will find much that is helpful but 
unless he is familiar with cost accounting methods, and already 


. . . 
has a clear understanding of cost accounting in general, the forms 
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will be of little a ta to him. To the writer’s mind this part 
of the book would | been better if distributed through the pre- 
ceding sections 

The book 1S Siy \ i iabl to the specialist in cost ac 
counting and t tory managers, but it is not one that can be 
used effectively ind, to do the author justice, was not 


designed for su 


Joun C. Duncan. 
University of ] 


Cost-Keeping for M ig Plants. By Sreruine H. Buy 
NELL. (N Yo D. Appleton and Company. 1911. Pp. 
x, 232. $3.0 

According t ir’s preface, this book has been written 
for three clas eaders: first, the experienced accountant; 
second, account tS 1 ] nutacturers who have in operation 
modern cost ping thods; third, other manufacturers who 
have hesitated t tigate their costs, for fear of encumbering 
their effectiven \ “red tape,” delay and expense. To the 
experienced accountant, “the author hopes to present, in an 
orderly, concis | comprehensive manner, approved principles 
of correct cost ping,’ and in this he has been very successful. 
The systematic way in which he has done his work becomes more 
apparent as one pré ls in the study; for after referring to the 
importance of keeping costs, he goes on to discuss the general 
principles involved such accounting. After this, he takes up 
the elements w re included in the cost of a manufactured 
product, namely, iterial. labor. factory expenses (or “burden” 
as he calls it), and sundries. Each of these is treated in great 
detail, and usually th a clearness of exposition that leaves 
nothing to bé red—just enough elaboration being given to 
make the fundamental principles stand out prominently. None 
but those who | tually installed a system of cost accounts 
in a large estal ent can fully appreciate the lucidity with 
which the author usses each of these aspects of the subject. 
When he has « plified the method by which an inventory may 
be taken so as to be correct in description, enumeration and ap- 
praisal, he cor ; (ch. xiii) the routine of cost-keeping ;—and 


shows how the data which are given upon the material tickets, the 
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labor tickets, and the sundries tickets are brought together in the 
cost summary sheets, so as to give definite information as to the 
cost of production of the article or commodity. Chapter XIV is 
devoted to “Shipping, Summarizing, and Invoicing”; Chapter XV 
to “The Periodic Reports” that would be required by the depart- 
ment heads in order to guide them in the conduct of the works, 
by presenting a comprehensive survey of the operations carried 
on; while the last chapter, in describing “The Proper Use of the 
Cost System,” proves how valuable the cost accounts are in mak- 
ing accurate estimates on new orders, in showing how the efficiency 
of the factory may be secured, and how economy of material, 
machinery, and labor may be ascertained and promoted. By his 
presentation of the utility of a good system of cost accounts, the 
author makes a strong appeal to those who have hitherto been 
indifferent or opposed to this important feature of business policy. 

In a few instances clearness has been sacrificed, when it could 
easily have been retained. For example, “product” is included on 
both sides of the “statement” (p. 15), and the reason given 
therefor is obscure. Is it not a mistake to use the one account to 
mean one thing when included among the assets, and something 
entirely different when included among the liabilities? Further, 
the term “product,” as a liability, is used to represent “the 
total invoiced value of manufactured goods sold to date.” 
What does this mean? Does it mean the value of the material 
which was invoiced to the factory in order to make this product, 
or does it mean the amount for which these manufactured goods 
were sold, including the material, labor, and other items that have 
entered into the production? Later on, we learn that he means 
the latter. In either case, why should we include this under liabili- 
ties? Since the latter meaning is intended, the amount would be 
placed under accounts receivable, on the assets side of the state- 
ment. The corresponding credit would have been made at the 
time these manufactured goods were sold, and could not now enter 
here as a liability. It is confusion worse confounded to employ 
the name “product” with the double meaning here shown. 

The methods of computing “burden rates” (ch. xi) are in 
some instances much involved—so much, indeed, that we fear that 
many manufacturers to whom Mr. Bunnell is trying to show the 
“simplicity” of cost accounts would be more than ever convinced 
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of the comp vstem. Theorée tically, the author's 
plan may be s pplied in a smaller factory, wher 
the offices of t nd cost-clerk are centralized in on 
person, the | rwhelmed in endless detail. 

It seems u t seeper, when giving out th 
materials to fT o \ lightly highe r price for them 
than was pa vy were put into the stock-room 
the differences terest on the capital for the period 
between thi | nvoice and the actual use of th 
articles in the f t of storage space and facilities, to 
wages of stoc¢ } (p. 81). If the stor keeper eXETCISES 
this trading ng out this material to the shops at 
a slight adva t, is evident that the cost-keeper is 
not kee ping " f nly, but of cost plus some profit, 
which thereby uracy and confusion. It appears to 
the reviewer tter policy is to include such additions to 
cost with the « nder the heading of general factory ex 
pense. In tl * would mean “cost” and nothing else. 
By this met 1 be no difficulty like that noted at the 
bottom of p ¢ material in the storeroom always at 
cost price. ] use of the cost sheets is fully cX 
plained: but t transferring the entries from the regis 
ter sheets of { g all in the general commercial 
books (see Cl | r xiv) is not elaborated with sufficient 
clearness: in « t enough attention has been given 
to the exact 1 rid o culf between the cost accounts 
and the gener \ more satisfactory result would have 
been attained by 1 f mnerete illustration to exemplify the 
process that is 1 | verbally. 


W. T. JACKMAN. 


University 


Accounting § By Epvwarp P. Moxey, Jr. (New York: 
Alexander H lton Institute. 1911. Pp. xvii, 468. $2.50.) 


This tent] the series entitled ** Modern Business,” 
maintains the er of its predecessor (vol. ili) on Ac 
counting Theor Pract Most of the work is by Dr. Moxey, 
and shows the | f view of the practicing accountant and 


the clear prest { f the experienced teache Ee The subjects 
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treated include the accounts of building and loan associations, life 
and fire insurance companies, banks, department stores, gas com- 
panies, railroad companies, and municipal accounting, Special 
chapters on the accounts of banking institutions, of breweries, 
ind of estate executors and administrators, have been added by 
three other university lecturers. This work will widen the horizon 
of those who are aspiring to the best attainments in the profession, 
by giving them a comprehensive grasp of the application of the 
science of accounts, which ordimarily they could not obtain excep! 
by years of well-directed practice. For those who have not had 
the opportunity of practical professional training, there is here 
opened up such a wide field as to render it a decidedly stimulating 
study. To those who already have a geod fundamental knowledg: 
the exposition of the principles of accounting is always clear; but 
ina few cases more elaboration is necessary in order to make clear 
the significance of some things, as, for example, the annual state 
ments given on pp. 85-87 and 88-95. From actual knowledge, we 
are convinced that very few persons can interpret balance sheets 
and other financial reports; and more attention should be given 
to this by those who would train men to expert work in account- 
ing. The chapter on Municipal Accounting seems altogether in 
adequate as a treatment of so important a subject. Further, it is 
not presented in accordance with the plan for uniform municipal 
accounting recommended by the National Municipal League: and 
as the latter system is, for good reasons, being more widely 
adopted, it is doubtful if the author’s system here outlined, al- 
though easily understood by the trained accountant, will be put 
into effeet in many places, because of the fact that municipalities 
want a scheme of accounts that are easily intelligible to the aver- 
age man. 
W. T. Jackman. 
University of Vermont. 


Increasing Human Efficiency in Business. By Wavrer 
Scorr. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1911. Pp. 
339. $1.25.) 

In this contribution to the psychology of business, Professor 
Scott follows the plan already used by him in The Theory of Ad 
vertising. A mental factor, such as imitation, rivalry, concentra 
tion, is treated very simply in respect to nature, causation, and 
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control, choice beins ide from the standard psychological ac- 
counts of the fact t relevant to success in competitive trade. 
Applications to 1 ifacturing, salesmanship, and the treatment 
of employees, ar is a result of judicious blending of psy- 


chology, the scatt business administration, and Pro- 


fessor Scott’s good sense. Both principles of theory and applica- 
tions are supported by istrative cases from business practice. 

The factors so treated are: imitation, rivalry, loyalty, absorp- 
tion and distraction, p re and displeasure, the direct intrinsic 
interest in making, r, managing and the like, relaxation, prac- 
tice, habit format 1 judgment formation. There is also a 
chapter on the proper employment of theoretical education within 
business and one on t management of the wages-expense so as 
to get the maxin turn from it. The book is for business men 
as such, and is prof lly elementary and general, as becomes the 
presentation of a w app tion of a science to those who know 
little of it or any { l ( nee 

The author’s st ts of scientific fact will be accepted by 
psychologists as They would perhaps prefer more re- 
serve in such hoy ‘By the application of known physical 
laws the telephor | the telegraph have supplanted the messen- 
ger boy: by the f psychology applied to business equally 
astounding improvem re being and will be secured.” One also 
regrets that Prof: Scott will probably be interpreted as ac- 
cepting the pul ! accounts of the achievements of Messrs. 
Taylor, Gilbreth and others as safe measures of the results to be 
secured by the us ri devices which they advocate in the man- 
agement of busi general. In education and medicine, at 
least, the early reports of th enthusiasts for some special method 
are rarely justified 

The illustratio: f profitable acts and policies in business will 
be of interest to students of human nature, especially since Pro- 
fessor Scott’s use of t guarantees their authenticity. Most in- 
teresting of all of ure the cases of the power of one or an- 
other device to arouse action where economic self-interest alone had 
failed. So of the races for records amongst the different Carnegie 
mills, whereby a certain man “ refused thousands of dollars in 
yearly royalties for the use of his inventions by outside companies, 
this though the men who sought them were personal friends and his 


contract with the Carnegie Company allowed such licenses. His 
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excuse Was eloquent of the power residing in the Carnegie contest 
for efficiency and results: leadership for his charge, the Edgar 
Thomson works, in output and costs, meant more to him than 
money and a chance to help his friends.” 

In proportion as the scientific point of view is cherished by 
business men and these examples take the form of verified records 
of an impartial sampling of experiments made in business, psy- 
chology and, I think, the specialized social sciences, will find in 
them worthy material for analysis and constructive use even out- 
side the field of industry and trade. 

Kpwarp L. THornpike. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Shop Management. By Freperick W. Tayior. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1911. Pp. 207. $1.50.) 


This is a reprint, with some additions, of a paper presented in 
1903 before the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. It 
should be considered in connection with the author’s previous 
paper before the society, in 1895, entitled “The Piece-Rate Sys 
tem”; a subsequent paper published in 1906, entitled “The Cutting 
of Metals”; and his recent book The Principles of Scientific Man 
agement. The first of these papers dissects the various current 
methods of paying labor, and presents the argument for a task 
system, based upon scientific time study, and offering large prizes 
for satisfactory performance. The “Cutting of Metals” is a 
forcible proof of the value of the scientific study of productive 
processes, and is addressed to scientific and technical men. 

For scientific shop management there is needed: (1) detailed 
studies which shall accurately establish the capacity of men, ap- 
paratus, and processes, and upon which, as a basis, a definite task 
may be required of every man; (2) a planning department which 
shall be the permanent agency for carrying on scientific study, 
for defining tasks, for conveying to every man the knowledge 
necessary for performing his task, and for the strict control of 
all the other vital factors involved in performance; (3) a system 
of rewards which shall offer the necessary inducement to secure the 
coéperation of all the workmen involved, and which shall fairly 
divide the advantages of superior efficiency between capital, labor, 
and the general public. The concluding portion of the book takes 
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up various difficult t introduction of the system. 

There are two s} volving labor policy, upon which 
public interest | The first is as to what becomes 
of the discarded e who are not able to attain to 
the standard of | good man can do. The author 
directs our attent t scientific management elevates 
the unskilled lat hand, and the mechanic into 
a functional fore ’ ses an upward movement, so far 
as the grade of ¥ ea, ilong the entire line of those 
retained. We may ] ture to infer that Dr. Taylor looks 
forward to a gene} lition in which every man will 
be assigned to thi which he is amply capable, the 
existing competit nt at each task be ing taken into 
consideration. \\ tinent involves the descent of 
seme to simpler t they have previously performed, the 
division of labor tific management insures that a 
far larger numbet to a superior task: all will be bene- 
fited as consumers thro general increase in the productivity 
of labor. 

The second p t is as to the principle of distribu- 
tive justice accor the division of the profit, due to 
increased product le between labor and capital. 
Dr. Taylor emp! sity of a large reward to stimulate 
employees to larg nts, and establishes the rule that 
the bonus to labor ough, simply, to induce the laborer 
to codperate. It rred that Dr. Taylor sees that no 
other system could der a condition of free competition ; 
that the reward of pit ild be, by analogy, an amount suf- 
ficient merely to s the necessary capital supply to maintain 
the conditions of s production; and that the remainder of 
the profit then will } to the consumer in lowered prices. 

In conclusion it must | | that the book before us is lacking 
in literary workma p, in that the transition from one leading 
phase of the discus iother is not made in accordance with 
any general plan of d ping the subject. The reader is called 
upon to rework t! tt nto systematic form in his own mind; 
and to do this r« q ral readings. On the other hand, when 
taken point by p irgument is clear, consistent, and re- 


strained; it is mar nosphere of decision and finality. 
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The matter presented is obviously backed by « large fund of ex- 
perience, but this experience is consistently subordinated to the 
requirements of a simple general exposition. 

Epwarp D. Jones. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Banson, R. W. and May, R. Commercial paper. (Wellesley Hills, 
Mass.: Babson’s Statistical Organization. 1912. Pp. 258. $2.) 
To be reviewed. 
Bonn, F. D. Stock prices; factors in their rise and fall. (New York: 
Meody’s Magazine. 1911. Pp. 124, charts. $1.) 


Bowsteap, W., general editor. The commercial laws of the world. 
85 volumes. (London: Sweet & Maxwell. 1912.) 
First volume deals with the Argentine Republic and Uruguay. 


Camppett, T. Campbell’s actual accounting. (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1911. Pp. 135. #2.) 


Casson, H. N. Ads and sales; a study of advertising and selling from 
the standpoint of the new principles of scientific management. 
(Chicago: McClurg. 1911. Pp. vii, 167. #2.) 

Cuampertin, L. The principles of bond investment. (New York: 
Holt. 1911. Pp. xiii, 551.) 

To be reviewed. 

Dean, M. B. Municipal bonds held void. (New York: Maurice B. 
Dean. 1911. Pp. 122.) 

Contains a summary by states of every decision in which American 
courts have held municipal bonds to be void, and statements of the 
principle underlying each decision. 

Emerson, H. The twelve principles of efficiency. (New York: En- 
gineering Magazine. 1912. Pp. xviii, 423. $2.) 


Erwin, F. A. A summary of contracts to sell and sales of personal 


(New York: L. J. Thompkins. 1911. Pp. vi, 246. $2.50.) 
l'oster, H. H. Engineering valuation of public utilities and factories. 
(New York: Van Nostrand. 1912.) 
Quotations are made from some of the most important decisions 
of the Supreme Court and from the opinions of engineers. 


rank, R. J. Commentary on the science of organization and business 
development. Third edition. (Chicago: Chicago Commercial Pub. 
Co. 1911. Pp. 280. $2.75.) 

Garcke, E. Factory accounts; their principles and practice. Sixth 
edition, revised and extended. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1912. 
Pp. 292. $2.50.) 
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Ein Fihrer durch veroffentlichte 
Max P e. 1912. Pp. 316.) : 
, dve rlising; or, me thods of procur- 
fitable business. (Cleveland, O.: A. 
| 0 
Les sociétés commerciales. (Paris: 
Pp. 236. 6 fr.) 


; s handbook. (Dallas. Tex.: Nation- 


in shop and foundry. (New 

P} 100. illus. $2.50.) 
sting assets and their treatment in 
$8 London: Henry Good & Son. 


Chicago: Craig-Wayne Co. 1911. 


Kurstabellen der Berliner Borse 1912. 
\. Neumann. 1912. 3 m.) 


cotton ¢ rchanges are dead. (Dallas, 
Oil News. 1912. Pp. 124. 25c.) 


Behandlung und die wirtschaftliche 
l'erminageschafte. Hannover: A. Tro 


ds of scientific manaqement. (New 
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Scuarr, S. R. Essential points governing the financial value of an 
engineering property. (New York: Richardson Press. 1912. Pp. 
87. $1.) 

ScuLeminG, K. Die neueren Verdénderungen in der Grundbesitzvertet- 
lung der Niederlaustiz. Rechts- und staatswissenschaftliche 
Studien, No. 42. (Berlin: Ebering. 1911. Pp. 173. 5.50 m.) 


Wernicke, J. Warenhaus, Industrie und Mittelstand. Rechts- und 
staatswissenschaftliche Studien, No. 44. (Berlin: Ebering. 1911. 
Pp. 113. 2.40 m.) 

Account book of a country store-keeper in the 15th cen- 
tury at Poughkeepsie. Records in Dutch and English, preserved 
among the papers in the office of the clerk of Dutchess county, N. Y. 
(Poughkeepsie: Vassar Brothers’ Institute.) 

Proceedings of the national association of comptrollers 
and accounting officers. (Detroit, Mich.: Deputy City Comptroller.) 

Technology and industrial efficiency. Proceedings of 
the congress of technology, held in Boston, April, 1911. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1911. Pp. 486, illus. $3.) 
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Capital and Capitalistic Organization 
The History of the Government of Denver with Special Refer- 
ence to its Relations with Public Service Corporations. By 
Crype Lynpon Kine. (Denver: The Fisher Book Co. 1911. 
Pp. xvi, 322. $1.50.) 

This monograph presents the results of a thorough study of 
the development of the forms of local government in the Colorado 
capital, together with an account of so much of the functions 
of local government as concerns the chief so-called public utilities. 
Police and fire administration, public health and parks, charities 
and penal institutions, housing problems, education and muni- 
cipal finance—all these matters receive only incidental mention ; 
but within the limits which the author has set for himself, his work 
is comprehensive, accurate and judicious. 

For example, consider such a feature of local government as 
the initiative and referendum. Dr. King states all the main facts 
relating to the use of the initiative and referendum in Denver 
in connection with the grant of special privileges to the local 
street railway, lighting, water, and telephone companies. In 
conclusion (pp. 305-6) he declares: 

The referendum proved to be the best agent of control yet adopted ; 
it educated the public as to the value and meaning of franchise grants ; 
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it secured be uneration for the city’s fran 
chises: it 1 norations somewhat appreciative 
of the fact s..... But the unaided 
referendum has e best of franchises, and it has 
not divorced rr ts public utilities. 


This is sub ! lus oO! reached by Delos EF. Wil 


cox at the end y of the same experience and of similar 
experiences in Municipel Franchises, Vol. I, 
pp. 720-1.) 

Much of D ‘ ( of this topic covers ground al 
ready made { pul through the writings of Judge 
Ben B. Linds to Judge Lindsey's account of the 
referendum ¢ 1906 on the street railway and lighting 
franchises, Dr. K p. 279, note): “It is accurate and 
has been amp! 

Dr. King is n of the plan for municipal gov- 
ernment by c¢ 02-3) \t the same time he praises 
highly (pp. 233 rule charter, embodying a plan 
of governmet sisting in Los Angeles, and 
defeated at a 1903 through the combined efforts 
of the prof | publie service corporations. 


Just why hi 


mn pl in to the earlier one, he 


does not m ] It is one of the few topics of 
current inter his field of which the author's 
treatment is ving. In the main, this monograph 


1] 
is excellent. 


A. N. Howucomse. 
roeard 


Bays, A. W. 7 corporations, with questions, 
problems, « ( mercial law series, Vol. Vv. 
(Chicago. ¢ Pp. 1 $1.50.) 

Crark, J. B New and revised edition. (New 
York: M 

Eastman, F. M supplement to the second edition of 


Eastman ¢ n Pennsylvania. (Philadelphia: 


ENKE, A. Das A {hktiengesellschaften in der Elektriz- 
itats- und 7 Stuttgart: F. Enke. 1912. Pp. 141. 
3.60 m. ) 
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Frost, T.G. A treatise on the federal corporation tax law. (Albany: 
M. Bender & Co. 1911, Pp. 321. $4.) 


Garter, G. La centralisation économique en Suisse. (Paris: Rous 
seau. Pp. 150. + fr.) 


Gretnepver, F. Die finanzielle Ueberwachung der Gaswerksunterneh 
men. (Berlin: K. Oldenbourg. 1911. 3.60 m.) 


HaussMANN, H. Die Griindung der Aktiengesellschaft. (Halle: Kk. 
Arndt. 1911. Pp. 80. 2 m.) 


Jorpan, P. Der Zentralisations- und Konzentrationsprozess im kom 
missionsbuchhandel. (Jena: Fischer. 1911. Pp. viii, 200. 5 m.) 


Jovcg, J. A. A treatise on monopolies and unlawful combinations or 
restraints. (New York: Banks Law Pub. Co. 1911. Pp. Ixvi, 
767. $6.50.) 

NortH, F. A. North’s corporation handbook. Third edition. 
(Boston: Incorporation Co. 1912. Pp. 132.) 

A practical handbook designed for those engaged in forming a 
corporation. 


Overzier, P. Der amerikanisch-englische Schiffahrtstrust; Morgan 
Trust mil besonderer Beriicksichtiqung seiner Beziehungen zu den 
deutschen Dampfschiffahrtsgesel!schaften. (Berlin: Heymann. 
1912. Pp. 123. 4m.) 

Parker, J. S., editor. The corporation manual. Seventeenth edition. 
(New York: Corporation Manual Co. 1912. Pp. 2040. $7.) 

Covers the statutory provisions of domestic business corporations 
and regulation of foreign corporations in the several states and 
territories of the United States; includes forms and precedents. 


Ross, C. Die Entstehung von Grosseisenindustrie an der deutschen 
Seekiiste. (Berlin: J. Springer. 1911. Pp. vii, 104. 3.60 m.) 


pr Rovsiers, P. Les syndicats industriels de producteurs en France et 

a Vétranger. (Paris: A. Colin. 1912. Pp. x, 291. 3.30 fr.) 
To be reviewed. 

Sears, J. H. Effective substitutes for incorporation. (St Louis: 
Counselors Pub. Co. Pp. 30. $1.50.) 

Seipets, W. T. Produce markets and marketing. (Chicago. 1911. 
Pp. xiii, 290. #2.50.) 

Waker, J. B. State regulation of public service corporations in the 
city of New York. (New York: Public Service Commission, 1911. 
Pp. 60.) 

Wecenast, F. Extra-provincial corporations. (Toronto: Carswell 
Co. Pp. 120. $1.50.) 

Wuitr, F. White's manual for business corporations; New York. 
Eighth edition, revised. (New York: Lawyers’ Coéperative Pub. 
Co. 1912. Pp. vi, 470. $2.50.) 
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Youne, EF. H. / s and other corporations. (London: 

Camb. Univ. | S 

( } Comparative anal ysis of the company 
laws of the l j j lia, Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and Sout i i I King. 5d.) 

- . £2 lustrie und das Kaligesetz. Eine 
volkswirtscha Hannover: Hahn. 1911. Pp. viii, 
5.40 1 

Lal Lal Organizations 
The Liistory Organized Labor. By Frank 
Tracy Cai 5 D. C. Heath and Company. 
$2.00 

Professor Car] . useful textbook in a field in 
Which Adams at - ] r Problems has heretofore stood 
alone in excellen firmly to his purpose and has not 
yielded to the tem] y real one—of giving undue space 
to topics toward ‘ research has been especially di- 
rected. The tit l lIsie iding, for the book treats of 
many problems | rn not merely of organized labor, 
but of all labo yrical discussion deals not with the 
general subject bor, but with organized labor in 
the United State ~ preface makes clear the purpose of 
the work, the mei ghly important. 

‘The scope of y be shown by an enumeration of its 
chapter headings e of organized labor; the pre- 
Civil War period; ( War period, 1857-1872; the period of 
national organizat t and policies of labor organi- 
zations; coercivs strial remuneration; methods of 
promoting industt tective legislation for employees ; 
immigration; the sy tries: child labor: women labor; 
prison labor; un lustrial and trade education ; ~~ 
cent tendenci 

The chapter on ‘J s ficance of Organized Labor contains 
a good analysis of trial problems and of the relation 
of labor to these p ‘here is lacking, however, a discus- 
sion of the various h which labor has passed, such 
as slavery, serfdom, ystem, and the different stages of the 
domestic system. ‘I zraduate student is usually wanting 


in background and pers} ve, and it is not safe, in the prepara- 


; 
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tion of a textbook, to assume that the student has been trained in 
economic history. In the latter part of this chapter, Mr. Carlton 
makes good use of Mr. Hoxie’s excellent articles on the point of 
view of the trade-unionist. 

In the four chapters on the history of American trade-unions, 
Mr. Carlton has given us the best general sketch of the American 
labor movement that is in existence. The great value of the Doc- 
umentary History of American Industrial Society is made manifest 
by frequent citations from that scholarly work. Chief emphasis 
is given to the development of what, for want of a better name, 
may be called national federations, and a little space is given to 
the history of national organizations of individual trades. There 
may well be regret that more attention could not have been ac- 
corded the national unions, or, at least, to some of the represen- 
tative ones. It is true, however, that we have few intensive studies 
of national unions on which to base generalizations. The section 
given to the history of the American Federation of Labor is occu- 
pied in part with an analysis of the government and policies of 
the Federation; this analysis could more properly have been placed 
in the chapter dealing with these topics. The author takes a some- 
what gloomy view of the present position of the American Federa- 
tion, and places emphasis upon the loss of membership in 1909. 
Can it be said that this loss was due to powerful associations of 
employers and to adverse court decisions? May not industrial de- 
pression, causing arrears in membership dues, explain in large part 
the decrease in membership? The years 1910 and 1911 witnessed 
large increases in membership, more than recovering the loss of 
1909 and bring the present enrolment much above the previous 
maximum, that of 1904. The book gives small space to women’s 
trade-unions, explained by the fact that until the recent publica- 
tion of the study by Messrs. Andrews and Bliss very little was ac- 
curately known about this important phase of the American labor 
movement. 

The section on employers’ associations is not the most valuable 
in the book. This and other sections seem to indicate that Mr. 
Carlton is of the opinion that the chief purpose of employers’ as- 
sociations is to crush labor organizations. It is doubtful if this 
can be proved. Mr. Hilbert in his study of employers’ associations 
(Johns Hopkins Studies) is of the opinion that militant associa- 
tions are ephemeral in character and likely to pass away with the 
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oceasions that « ito being, while the typical employers’ 
associations Wil tas a basis for collective bargain- 
ing with the wo1 

The chapter ! nt and policies of labor organiza- 
tions is the b t in the book; it gives ample evidence of 
the author’s co byect and how well he has succeeded 
in compressing it pace the essential features of the gov 
ernment and pi ibor organizations. Mr. Carlton makes 
no apology for v1 on the part of unionists in strikes. He 
does, however, ¢ ittention to violence on the part of em- 
ployers; and the eer of the student’s coming to the conclu 
sion, that since t thods are used by employers, labor is justi 
fied in meeting ( It should be made clear that thi 
public will not t on the part of employees or of em 
ployers, and t! p ittitude of both parties is, in most 
cases, absolut: Che section on the attitude of the 
courts to boy: rik is not clear, but it is, perhaps, as 
clear as a muddled sul illow. It has not been made clearer 
by Martin, Cooke, nor ¢ Perhaps the impression left upon the 
student of a. nflicting rulings will, after all, be the 


most correct 


An excellent is the discussion of labor poli 


cies in the light heory. ‘This is very helpful, for un- 
dergraduate stud later studies are prone to forget 
their previous 1 economic principles. One or two modi- 
fications are sugs i | statement is made (p. 166) that a 
monopoly ** may g gher wages and make the concession an 
excellent excuse for } tly raising the price of its products.” 
Even though t ed, the price of the products would 
not be increased t! ncereased price gave the highest net 
profit. On page 6 the statement: “In a broader sense, 
real wages inclu only the goods and services secured with 
money wages, bu s rendered the individual by the 
community”; eve view of wages were accepted, the direct 
and indirect tax 1 by the individual would have to be sub- 
tracted to get the 1 ilue to the individual of the services ren- 
dered him by the « ty 

Notwithstanding going questions of qualification which 
have been raised, ork undoubtedly will be accepted as an 


Oy 


ure of its field. 
University of 1 J. K. Tow es. 
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The Law of the Employment of Labor. By Lixoiry D. Crank. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1911. Pp. xiii, 373. 
$1.60.) 

As its title indicates, this volume, with respect both to subject 
matter and mode of treatment, is in the nature of a legal textbook. 
In brief, it is a simple statement of the legal status in the United 
States so far as concerns * workmen and their employers in their 
relations as such.” 

The attempt to cover this field within the limits of a single vol- 
ume of convenient size has forced the author to confine the dis- 
cussion to the principles of the common law in their most import- 
ant phases and to the general nature and trend of legislation, 
with a minimum of annotation. Thus, in the main, what is given 
the reader on each topic is a clear but brief statement of the 
authoritative judicial rulings and an equally brief statement of 
the general effect of statutory enactments, where such exist. This 
rule of treatment, however, is departed from at times, notably in 
connection with statutes covering workmen’s compensation and 
mediation and arbitration in labor disputes, where some analysis 
is given of specific enactments, especially of the Federal Compen- 
sation Law of 1908. The author’s own judgments are confined 
mainly to the selection of leading cases, the statement of the 
effect of decisions, the determination of the weight of authority, 
and the pointing out of distinctions. 

As befits a legal handbook there is no attempt in this volume 
to trace the development of the law historically or to interpret it 
‘causally, while the limits prescribed do not allow of a definite and 
conclusive statement of the legal status in any particular common 
wealth. The economic student, therefore, will be apt to find the 
treatment somewhat lacking in realism and insight. 

Considering, however, the avowed nature of the work, it is dif- 
ficult for the lay reader to offer any but the highest degree of 
praise. Mr. Clark’s connection with the Bureau of Labor and his 
previous contributions to the literature of this subject guarantee 
the adequacy of his information and of his legal judgment. The 
book, therefore, may be taken by the nontechnical student as 
authoritative. It offers him thus a clear-cut comprehensive state 
ment of the law, in language relieved from legal verbiage and sub- 
tlety, organized with reference to the most vital labor problems, 
with copious specific case and statutory citations, with an excel- 


f 
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lent topical ind t of cases cited with page refer- 
ences. Especially . simple yet illuminating treatment 
of the liability of njury to employees, workmen's 
compensation laws, 1 labor associations, and labor dis- 
putes. 

To the busin n and t laborer desirous of knowing his 
rights and duties, ikely to be held legal or to be for 
bidden by the law, of Mr. Clark’s will constitute an ideal 
hand-book, while t of labor conditions and contro- 
versies it will serve t convenient text 


R. F. Hoxie. 
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The Living Wage HW Workers: A Study of Incomes and 
Ka penditures / Hundred and Fifty Women Workers 
in the City By Lovise Marton Bosworrn. 
( Philadelp! | \ in Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science 191] Pp. vi, 90.) 

The present vi , prepared for the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial | B , is a study of the expenditures 
of 450 working-w pations varying from those called 
professional to tl kitchen.” It is at once a contrast 
in method to the r ntly published by the federal Bureau 
of Labor, which d expr nditures and earnings of much 
larger and at the s mogeneous groups,—44+ retail 
saleswomen and 726 fe and the very intensive study 
that has just b ed fi the Labour Department of the 
Board of Trade of Eng which presents in admirable detail 


thirty complete a t weekly to the Department for one 
year but from whi ms or theories on expendi- 
tures are offered.” 


In Miss Bosworth’ ve are given an interesting and read- 
able account of t types of lodgings in which working- 
women of Bostor of certain general characteristics of 
their expenditures. | e statistical point of view, however, 
the volume is open to ct , and it may be seriously questioned 
whether it throws any v light on the “ living wage.” The only 

‘Report on Condi é hild Wage-Earners in the United 
States, vol. v. Wage-l H S es and Factories. 


2 Accounts of E pei HW e-Earning Women and Girls, Cd. 5963. 
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discussion of this point is to be found in less than three pages of 
Professor Baldwin’s introduction, and, with facts as they are pre- 
sented, one questions the validity of the conclusions that are 
drawn. Just what is meant by the “ living wage of women work- 
ers” as it is used in the present volume is nowhere explained, and 
yet, if we are to accept the fact that the living wage in Boston is 
any specific sum, we should like to know its precise meaning. Does 
the living wage for women mean, as it does for men, the ability to 
keep others as well as one’s self, to support a family or send money 
home to Russia or Italy? And is it not, to say the least, question- 
able to attempt to find any single “* living wage ” for all grades of 
women-workers from the kitchen employee to the professional 
woman, and any one living wage for all parts of Boston. Certain- 
ly the work of the professional woman involves expenses which the 
kitchen employee is not obliged to meet, and what represents a 
living wage for the latter may be far short for the former. More 
over, the section dealing with Boston in the report of the federal 
Bureau of Labor on Wage-Earning Women in Stores and Factor- 
ies shows that average cost of shelter, food, heat, light and laun- 


+ 


dry varied for store employees from $3.02 in Jamaica Plain to 
$6.31 in the South and West Ends and Back Bay. For factory 
employees the average cost varied from $3.66 in the North End to 
$4.81 in the South and West End and Back Bay.* Miss Bos- 
worth’s averages are from all parts of the city. 

A fundamental objection, moreover, to accepting any of the 
conclusions drawn from the tables of averages is that we are not 
told what any of the averages represent. Just what occupations 
are included in the group called “ professional,” and how many 
budgets were obtained for this group, and what was the range of 
incomes within the group? Similar questions must be raised about 
the “clerical” group or the “ factory employees ”: what kinds 
of factories are represented and what occupations in those factor- 
ies? Some such careful scrutiny of the make-up of the averages 
would seem to be necessary. In short if we are to accept any con- 
clusions drawn from Miss Bosworth’s averages, we must know a 
great deal more about the data that lie back of them. We are not, 
for example, even told the number of replies on which the different 
tables are based. Professor Baldwin casually mentions the fact 

*See Report on Condition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners in the United 
States, vol. v, p. 92. 
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jules which were received contained 
nquiry the number of cases repre- 
tries somewhat. The number of 
thing which was about the average 
ons of the investigation was 399, dis- 
Then follows the only table that 

n any of the groups. These cloth- 
plies from the clerical group, 88 from 
waitresses, 49 from salesgirls, 87 from 
18 from kitchen workers ; no discussion 
present of the total number of any of 
given. In the classification by wage 
follows: 51 in the $3-5 a week group, 
n the $9-11 group, 36 in the $12-14 


rnin 


@ $15 and over. No comment 


essary, nor was any statement 
ter of the data in any other group. 


one other of a considerable number of 


ted by these tables. In the table 
nditures Representing Living Wage,” 
d, $169.70, and the second largest 
y $30 larger than any other item, is 
laneous,” a heading which really 
to the volume it is acknowledged as a 


statements of expenditure can be 


books and not from memory. In the 
naccuracies probably occur chief- 
neous expenditures,” and yet this 
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Tables Showing the Rules and Expenditure of Trade Unions in 
Respect of Unemployed Benefits and also Showing Earnings 
in the Insured Trades. (London: Wyman and Sons. 1911. 
Pp. ix, S27. Gd:) 

These tables were prepared by the Board of Trade in connection 
with the scheme of insurance against unemployment contained in 
the National Insurance Bill, which has now become law. The 
first part of the report contains the most detailed account of the 
unemployed benefits of the English trade-unions which has been 
published. It comprises an analysis of the financial rules of the 
unions with regard to unemployed and traveling benefits in force 
in 1908, the expenditure in 1908 of each union on the various 
kinds of unemployed benefits, and the total and per capita expen 
ditures on unemployed benefits in the trades insured under the bill 
for each year from 1900 to 1909, inclusive. 

The total figures are impressive. In 1908, 1,473,389. trade 
unionists were members of unions which paid unemployed benefits. 
The number of unionists eligible to benefits is not reckoned, but it 
was probably about 1,200,000, er approximately one half of the 
total number of English unionists. The predominant amount of 
the weekly benefits was from 9s. to 15s. and the total expenditure 
in 1908 was £1,245,110, er about £1 per head of insured. About 
one third of the unionists now eligible to benefits are in the trades 
which are insured under the bill. In these trades the mean annual 
expenditure per head of eligible membership for the years 1900- 
1909 ranged from 1d. for the builders’ laborers to 45s. 5d. for the 
iron founders. 

The statistics of earnings in the trades insured under the bill 
which make up the second part of the report, are based on infor 
imation collected by the Board of Trade in 1906. As a series of 
reports based on this material has already been published, the 
present report adds nothing of interest to wage statisticians. 

Grorce EF. Barnerr. 

Johns Hopkins University. 


NEW BOOKS 
Anams, F. A. and Sprackiuine, W. EF. Employer's liability and work 
men’s compensation. (Providence. R. I.: Legislative Reference 
Bureau of the Rhode Island State Library. 1912. Pp. 69.) 
A summary of state legislation, and bibliography of material in 
Rhode Island State Library. 
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AFTALION, and ot ] ement amiable des conflicts du travail. 
Rapports a onale francaise pour la protection 
légale des tr Paris Alean. 2.50 fr.) 

BARNHOLT. lus Ges der deutschen Arbeiterbewegunq. 
Fortschrift- Bil 8 Munich: Buechh. Nationalverein. 
1911. Pp. ) 

Brake, L. Wer sc] nd Arbeitszerlequng. Schriften des 
Verbandes deuts Li} lot Inge nieure, Be rlin: Krayn. 1911, 
Pp. 68. 2.80 

Better, D. son remede. Preface by Pavt Leroy- 
BEAULIEU. Par \ 912. Pp. viii, 282. 3.50 ir.) 

BoyavaL, P. I sweating-system. Le minimum léqal 
de salaire. I ( fustralasie et de V’Angleterre. (Paris: 
Alean. 12 fr 

I'rance should r legislation for a legal minimum wage. 

Cuase, P. W. I d justice. (Stamford, Conn.: The 

Bulletin Pub. ¢ P)  50c.) 


An essay in tl 


or, basing his argument upon equal 
right and equal 


endeavors to find an adequate solution 


without regard | ng law. Payment for injuries is to be 
made by the federal rnment under a system of national insur- 
ance, 

Cray, A. Syndica ir; notes upon some aspects of social 
and industrial qu day. New York: Dutton. 1911. 


Pp. xvi, 230. 
To be reviews 


CLiFForD, E., com} r. bel laws. (Washington: The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor 1911 Pp. xxiii, 150.) 

This contains t! tutes relating to union labels in full or 
in substance, for! p] tion to register labels in the states, a 
digest of court d ns relating to the label. and discussions of the 
civil and crimir edies for the protection of the label. The 
pamphlet was obs lesigned as a vade mecum for lawyers em- 
ployed by unions gister labels or to prosecute infringements, 
but it will also | st to economists who are interested in 
trade-unionism, s brings into compact and accessible form a 
considerable n terial relating to the legal aspects of the 

CorTreRILL, C. C. A { national necessity. How best to 
get it. (London: Fifield. Pp. 86. 6d.) 

Donerty, PP. The railroads to interstate employees; a 
study of certai federal requlation of the remedy for 
death or injury t yees in service of interstate railroads. 
(Boston: Little, B: & Co. 1911. Pp. 371. 83.) 

Dun op, O. J. English apprenticeship and child labour. (London: 


Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
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Evans, D. Labour strife in the South Wales coalfield, 1910-11. 
(Cardiff: Educational Pub. Co.) 


Valuable for its documentary material. 


FREEMAN, A., editor. Studies in economics and political sciences: 
Seasonable trades. Introduction by Sipney Wess. (London: Con- 
stable.) 


GemminG, A. Das Handwerkergenossenschaftswesen in Wiirttemberg. 
Tiibinger staatswissenschaftliche Abhandlungen, No. 19.  (Stutt- 
gart: F. Enke. 1911. Pp. xvi, 106. 4.20 m.) 


Giss, S. J. The problem of boy-work. Preface by H. Scorr Ho - 
LAND. (London: Gardner, Darton. Pp. 96. ls. 6d.) 


Granp, G. G. La philosophie syndicaliste. (Paris: B. Grasset. 2 fr.) 


Groat, G. G. Attitude of American courts in labor cases. Columbia 
University studies in history, economics, and public law, Vol. XLII. 
(New York: Longmans. 1911. Pp. 400. $2.50.) 

To be reviewed. 


Henverson, F. The labour unrest: what it is and what it portends. 
(London: Jarrold. 2s. 6d.) 


Heit, E. Jugendliche Schneiderinnen und Ndherinnen Miinichen. 
Miinicher Volkswirtschaftliche Studien, No. 115. (Stuttgart: J. 
Cotta. 1911. Pp. vii, 178. 4 m.) 


Humpurey, A. W. A history of labour representation. (London: 
Constable. Pp. 224. 2s. 6d.) 


Jean, O. Le syndicalisme. Son origine. Son organisation. Son but. 
Son role social. (Reims: Action Populaire. 1 fr.) 


Kemper, R. Das Leben der jungen Fabrikmddchen in Miinchen. (Leip- 
zig: Duncker & Humblot. 1911. Pp. 243. 6 m.) 
Home life, hours of labor, and earnings are examined. A statisti- 
cal appendix shows the earnings of various members of families. 


Kesster, G. Die Arbeitsnachweise der Arbeitgeberverbinde. (Leip- 
zig: Duncker & Humblot. 1911. Pp. viii, 203. 5 m.) 


Knoop, D. Industrial conciliation and arbitration. Introduction by 
S. J. Cuapman. (London: King. 3s. 6d.) 


Latour, F. Les gréves et leur réglementation, enquéte sociale. (Paris: 
Bulletin de la semaine. Pp. xvii, 238. 3.50 fr.) 


LevensTeIn, A. Die Arbeiterfrage. Mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
der sozialpsychologischen Seite des modernen Grossbetriebes und 
der pyschophysichen Einwirkungen auf die Arbeiter. (Munich: E. 
Reinhardt. 1912. 6 m.) 


Locatetu, A. F. Le leggi sul lavoro e il diretto internazionale op- 
ev-in. (Padova: Fr. Drucker. 1911. Pp. xii, 172. 2 1.) 


\ 
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Micwatke, O. Die A tsnachweise der Gewerkschaften im Deutsch- 
en Reich. (Berlin: G. Reimer. 1912. Pp. x, 306. 5 m.) 
Miuis, H. E. Socialisn i the labor problem. Outlines for reading 
and study. (Poughkeepsie, N Y H. E. Mills. 1911. Pp. 63.) 
Designed as a guide for reading in the college teaching of the 
author. The selections cover a wide and effective range. 
Ouivetti, G. Manu i yislazione sociale ad uso degli industriali. 
(Torino: Societa tipografica-editrice nazionale. 1911. Pp. 215.) 
Prato, G. Le prote ynnisme ouvrier. Translated from Italian into 
French by GeorGe BourGin Paris: Riviere. 1912. Pp. vi, $17. 
7 fr.) 
To be reviewed. 
Quantz, B. Zur La des Bauarbeiters in Stadt und Land. Eine 
volkswirtschaf tli Studie mit 


Haushaltsrechnungen und einem 
Ueberblick iiber die Entwicklung der baugewerblichen Verhaltnisse 


Géttingens seit 186 Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1911. 
Pp. vi, 138. 3.60 m 


Roussy, B. De la d éance del apprentissage. Ses mau et ses re- 
médes. (Paris: Giard & Briére. 1 fr.) 
ScuHLoesser, H. H. and Crark, W. S. 


The legal position of trade 
unions. (London: King. 1912. 10s. 6d.) 


ScuuMann, F. and Sorer, R fuslese und Anpassung der Arbeiter- 
schaft in der Auton ndustrie und einer Weiner Maschinenfab- 
rik. Schriften des deutschen Vereins fiir Armenpflege und Wohltat- 
igkeit, No. 135. (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 1911. Pp. 257 
6 m.) 

Siac, J. La protection lég du travail en Suisse. (Paris: Alcan. Pp. 


505. 6 fr.) 


Taytor, R. W. C. The factory system and the factory acts. Second 
edition revised. London Methuen. Pp. 198. Qs. 6d.) 

VaLLeT, J. Contribution étude de la condition des ouvriers de la 
grande industrie au Caire Valence: Valentinoise. 1911. Pp. xv, 
207. 7.50 fr. 

Verne, H. L’organisation du loisir ouvrier en Allemagne. Les bib- 
liothéques populaires, No. | Paris: A. Rousseau.) 

DE VisscHER, CH. I ntrat collectif de travail. (Paris: A. Rousseau. 
1911. 6.75 fr.) 

Wo re, A. B. An ar reference syllabus on the labor problem 
(including immigration) and on socialism. (Minneapolis: The Uni- 
versity Press. 1911. Pp. 19.) 


Written for the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. Special 
emphasis is placed upon women and child labor and the relations 
between capital and lab \ selected bibliography of titles is ap- 
pended. 
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British working-men in Germany. (London: Tariff Re 
form League. 1912. 9s. each.) 


Volumes I, II, and III contain the reports of the members of the 
first seven deputations of delegates visiting Germany to study social 
and industrial conditions. 


The threatened national strike in the coal trade; points at 
issue. (London: King. 1911. Is.) 


- Employers and the compensation law. By an accident 
claims inspector. (London: Sheratt & Hughes. 6d.) 

_ Proceedings of the international association of factory in- 
spectors, 185-date. (St. Louis: W. W. Williams, secretary.) 

— Report of royal commission on the working of the railway 
concilation and arbitration scheme of 1907. (London: King. 3d.) 

——-——-_ Standard time rates of wages in the United Kingdom at 
Ist January, 1912. Cd. 6054. (London: Wyman. 1912. Pp. 
124. 6d.) 

————— Statistics of compensation and of proceedings under the 
workmen's compensation act, 1906, and the employers’ liability act, 
1880, during 1910. (London: King. 7d.) 

- Enquéte sur le travail a domicile dans l'industrie de la 
Lingerie. Vol. V. (Paris: Ministry of Labor. 1911.) 

—————— Le minimum de salaire et les administrations en Belgique. 
(Brussels: J. T.ebégue et Cie.) 

- — Die wirtschaftlichen Kaémpfe in der Eisen- Metall- und 
Maschinenindustrie in Oesterreich. (Vienna: Volksbuchh. 1911. 
Pp. 464. 5 m.) 

——_——— Protokoll der Verhandlungen des 8. Kongresses der Ge- 
werkschaften Deutschlands. (Berlin: Buchh. Vorwirts. 1911. 
Pp. 448. 1 m.) 

- - WSalari ed orari nell’ industria ediligia in Italia negli anni 
1906-1910. (Roma: Ufficio del lavoro. 1911.) 

— Medici e ispettorato del lavoro. Commissione interna- 
zionale permanente per lo studio delle malattie professionali. (Mi- 
lano. 1911. Pp. 177.) 

Contains an examination of medical inspection and suggestions for 
its improvement; bibliography of industrial hygiene and medical in- 
spection, 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

Gold for India. <A Plea for the Adoption of the Indian Cur- 
rency Committee’s Report of 1899. By M pr P. Wess. 
(London: P. 8S. King and Son. 1911. Pp. 25. 2s. 6d.) 


This brochure is a vigorous criticism of England’s currency 


— 
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policy in India since 1898, and a plea for the opening of mints in 
India to the free c or gold for ** a gold currency as well as 
a gold standard.” Mr. Webb shows that the Fowler Currency 
Committee of 1898 contemplated the coinage and extensive use of 
gold as money in Ind He contends that the Government was 
diverted from carrying t the committee’s recommendations, and 
led to establish a “state managed currency” through the influence 
of the London m irket upon the Secretary of State for 
India. The Indian gold standard reserve and the Indian note re- 
serve, which are kept so largely in London in the form of securi- 
ties, he believes should be transformed into gold and returned to 
India. Thereafter I n currency should be convertible into gold 
on demand in India the Government should entirely disasso- 
ciate itself from any attempt at currency manipulation. An in- 
creased demand for gold ns on the part of India, Mr. Webb 
points out, would tend t sen the depreciation of gold and thus 
aid in the solutio1 rid-wide problems arising from the 
present large production of the yellow metal. 

Mr. Webb makes a plea, rather than a carefully balanced pre- 
sentation. "The Government’s case is much stronger than one 
would infer from the reading of this paper; and the gold-exchange 
standard, even in t jualified form adopted by India, is more ef- 
fective and more automatic (i. e., “ less managed ”’) in its opera- 
tion, than Mr. Webb seems to appreciate. 


E. W. K. 


An Example of Communal Currency. By J. THEopore 
Harris. Preface by Sipney Wexs. (London: P. S. King 
and Son. 1911. Pp. xiv, 62. 1s.) 

In this brochure given the story of an issue of non-interest- 
bearing circulating notes put out during the period from 1816 to 


1837 by the island state of Guernsey. The experiment began with 
the project to raise £5000 for the erection of a market house and 
this was followed by other public undertakings financed in the 


same manner, until notes to the amount of £55,000 had been is- 
sued. The notes were never redeemable on demand but apparently 
were receivable for public dues and as received were to be destroyed 
at the rate of about 10 per cent a year. This cancellation was 
made possible by means of rental received for market stalls and 


the proceeds of a tax on liquors 


__ 
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The author is unable to find evidence of an increase in prices 
in the island, which would indicate a burden corresponding to a 
tax, and evidently it is his opinion that in so far as the market 
house project was concerned the method of financing justified it- 
self on grounds of economy and convenience. The apparent saving 
of interest was a real saving in that the noteholders were not con- 
scious of any sacrifice in the state’s behalf. For the subsequent 
and later issues, many of which were put out for nonproductive 
improvement, the same defense is not made. Redemption was 
neglected, public complaint was common; and the charge that 
opposition was fostered by the banking interests reminds the 
reader of more recent experiments in the use of circulating notes 
in lieu of taxes. 

Murray S. WiLpMaAn. 

Northwestern University. 


Simples Notions sur les Changes Etrangers. By Gasriet Faurr. 
(Paris: H. Dunod et E. Pinat. 1911. Pp. vi, 90. 2.50 fr.) 
This little book is what its title indicates, a primer on foreign 
exchange. Its scope is limited, however, to a comparatively few 
gold standard countries, a consideration of the silver exchanges 
being omitted “in order not to complicate unduly the explanations” 
(p. 5, note). The author, who has had experience both as a 
bank employee and as a professor and examiner in the French 
Department of Technical Instruction, believes that the difficulties 
usually connected with the study of foreign exchange are to be 
attributed principally to the manner in which the subject is 
studied, and he purposes in this primer to present the subject “in 
a new form, elementary, and accessible to every one” (p. v). 

M. Faure introduces the subject proper by describing the meth- 
ods of computing and quoting the price of bullion in domestic 
trade, and then proceeding from the study of domestic trade in 
bullion, especially gold, he explains how gold might be used as a 
direct means of payment for goods purchased abroad. A French 
importer, for example, owing 1000 marks to a Hamburg mer- 
chant might purchase in Paris and ship to Hamburg sufficient gold 
to net the Hamburg merchant 1000 marks when presented for 
coinage at a German mint. The expenses of such a transaction 
are calculated and serve as a helpful method of approach to the 
subject of bills of exchange. There follow in order explanations 
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of such subjects as vat is in the rate of exchange, the gold 
points, methods of quoting exchange, negotiation of bills of ex- 
change, and arbitrage bot! nple and complex. 

M. Faure’s explanations consist principally in the working out 
of a large number of carefully chosen and simplified problems in 
practical foreign exchang The book is an elementary arithme- 
tic of the foreign exchang ther than a book of principles. So 
well chosen, however, the problems, and so accurately and 
clearly explained, that they afford a good insight into the super- 
ficial workings of the foreign exchange market, from the point of 
view of the busin man 


E. W. KeMMERER. 
Cornell University 


Principles de la Politic Régulatrice des Changes. By Mavrice 
Anstaux.  Institu Solvay (Brussels: Misch et Thron. 
1910. Pp. 259 

The fundamental! the f this book is that the exchanges need 
regulation. In its support the author devotes Part I to a criti- 
cism of the alleged cla | dictum that the exchanges are self- 
regulative and that, consequently, governments and central banks 
may practice with ref to them the policy of laisser faire, 
laisser passer. 

In substance his crit sare: (1) that, granted the essential 
correctness of the cl theory, the normal readjustment be- 
tween nations of pri ind the quantity of money in circulation 
requires so much time for its operation that meanwhile bank re- 
serves may be exhaust | their notes become inconvertible; (2) 
that the quantity theory which lay at the basis of their reasoning 
no longer is true if it ever was; and (3) that the classical theory 
itself is defective in that fails to recognize asa contravention of 
natural law the reg n the discount rates by central banks, 
which is the most effective means for the distribution of the pre- 
cious metals betwee: M. Ansiaux claims that when the 
Bank of England, the Bank of France and the Imperial Bank of 
Germany change their rates of discount, they are not registering a 
change in the conditio1 market as the thermometer registers 
the temperature, but that they are taking measures for the purpose 
of influencing the market—in other words, pursuing a policy for 


the purpose of regulating the exchanges. 


T 
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In chapter 3, M. Ansiaux supports his thesis by considering the 
cases of countries with silver or paper standards. He analyses 
the movements of the exchanges in such cases and the mechanism 
by which they are effected and attempts to show that the fluctua- 
tions in the rates of exchange which the classical theory attrib- 
utes to changes in the volume of the currency are frequently, per- 
haps usually, due to industrial, commercial or psychological 
causes, and that rarely, if ever, is its explanation of the way in 
which the exchanges are regulated correct. 

Part II is devoted to a detailed discussion of the methods 
which are or may be employed for regulating the exchanges. In 
chapter 4 he treats manipulations of the discount rates, the 
most frequently used method, and in chapter 5 such other meth- 
ods as the carrying of larger reserves by the banks of issue, the 
purchase and sale of foreign bills, and coéperation between cen- 
tral banks. In chapter 6 he discusses various methods of pro- 
tecting a country’s specie reserve, which are unusual in the sense 
that they are employed only by certain countries. In this con- 
nection he treates the cours forcé, practiced by Italy and Aus- 
tria-Hungary; charging a premium on gold, occasionally prac- 
ticed by the Bank of France; the placing of obstacles in the way 
of converting bank notes into gold, practiced in Russia and Ger- 
many; and in the way of the exportation of coin, practiced in Bel- 
gium and Switzerland. 

Extra-monetary methods are treated in chapter 7 under the 
heads: the sale of government bonds and treasury notes on for- 
eign markets; the exportation of stocks and bonds; syndicates 
of financial houses; the placing of obstacles in the way of the 
importation of foreign securities; the attraction of capital to 
domestic use, and the consequent prevention of its exportation; 
increase of the rate of interest on investment securities and the 
reduction of the premium on risks; reduction in the profits of 
foreigners; taxes on imports and stimulation of exports; attrac- 
tion of foreign tourists; and the temporary emigration of labor- 
ers. The concluding chapter treats of methods applicable to a 
country with a depreciated standard. 

Part II is by far the most valuable portion of the book. The 
analysis and criticism of the classical theory in Part I is thorough 
and fairly convincing, but it impresses one occasionally as hair- 
splitting. The authors criticised would doubtless have admitted 


= 
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the correctness iny of M. Ansiaux’s contentions, but would 
not have considered + is fundamentally out of harmony with 


their own views. 
A. Scorr. 


University of 
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ALBERTI, M. / ta, i salari e le paghe a Trieste nell’ 
ultimo quorto d ' rieste Tip. Nuova. 1911.) 

Berarvi, D. La ei suoi rapporti quantitativi. (Turin: 
Bocea. 1912. P} . ] 
Opposes the quant heory of money. 

CarRLILE, W. W. Monetary economics New York: Longmans. 1912. 


Pp. xii, 307. $3 
To be reviewed 
Cassota, C. La forn ne dei prezzi nel commercio. (Palermo: 
Sandron. 1911 
CLaNGEaAup, E. Ett 1 monnaie de nickel. (Poitiers: Blais 
& Roy. 1911 
Conner, W. L. Savings banks defined. (New York: Moody’s Maga- 


zine. 1912. Pp. 50 

DuFOURMANTELLE, M {gricultural credit. Translated from the 
French by P. C. Binpu Philadelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott. 
1912, Pp. 43. 

Eyer, G. A. The cen bank problem. (New York: Eyer & Co. 
1912. Pp. 22.) 

Farnsworth, F. E., compiler Proceedings of the thirty-seventh an- 


nual convention of the American Bankers’ Association. (New York: 
American Bankers’ Ass ition. 1911. Pp. 869.) 

Verbatim report of the meeting held at New Orleans, Nov. 20-24, 
1911. 


GARDNER, P. The ea 5 ns of Greece proper. London: British 

Academy. ) 
Reviewed at leng Athenaeum,” Dec. 23, 1911, p. 8083. 

Geruicn, H. Die Preisl ing und Preisentwicklung fiir Vieh und 
Fleisch am Berliner Markte (fiir Schweine). (Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. 1911. 4 

Hartropt, G. Die D ung von Buchforderungen. Ein Hand- 
buch fiir Theorie und P Berlin: Puttkammer & Miihlbrecht. 


1912. 2.80 m.) 


Huttman, I. Die | notenbanken Europas. Hauptziige ihrer 
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Organisation und Wirksamkeit. Translated into German by C. 
Decen. (Berlin: Bank Verlag. 1912. Pp. 200. 4.50 m.) 


Janssen, A. E. Les conventions monétaires. (Paris: Alean. 1911. 
10 fr.) 


Layton, W. T. An introduction to the study of prices; with special 
reference to the history of the nineteenth century. (New York: 
Maemillan, 1912. Pp. xi, 155. 90c.) 

To be reviewed. 


Levy, R.G. Banques d’emission et trésors publics. (Paris: Hachette. 
1911. Pp. 652.) 

Gathers into one volume much that is scattered through the fifty 

publications of the National Monetary Commission at Washington. 


LicHTeENFELT, H. and F. Ueber die Erndhrung und 
deren Kosten bei deutschen Arbeitern. Massenverbrauch und Preis- 
bewegung in der Schweiz. Basler volkswirtschaftliche Arbeiten, 
No. 2. (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer. 1911. Pp. xx, 90, 225.) 

The first essay is devoted to an analysis of working class diet- 
aries; the second makes an intensive study of the yearly budgets of 
four families. 


LicHTENTHAL, S. Das Kredithaus. Entgeqnung auf die Broschiire 
des Amtsgerichtsrats Otto Hein, “Abzahlgesetz und Kredithauser.” 
(Berlin: Maetizig & Co. 1912. Pp. 320. 5 m.) 


Lonepitt, C. P. W. Model rules and regulations for a perfect co- 
operative people’s bank, ltd. (London: Wilson & Horton. Is.) 


Marenco, E. and others. Jl Banco di San Giorgio. (Genoa: Donath. 
1911. Pp. 560.) 


Maurice, J. Numismatique constantinienne. Volume II. (Paris: 
E. Leroux. Pp. 750. 25 fr.) 


Mortot, H. Banque de l’Empire d’Allemagne (Reichsbank), son 
organisation, ses opérations. (Paris: Rousseau. Pp. 341. 10 fr.) 


Mvuuteman, M. L. Government supervision of banking throughout the 
world, with special reference to the laws governing the subject in 
the United States. (New York: The Banking Law Journal Co. 
1911. Pp. xlvi, 60. $1.) 

Parker, A. J. Banking law of New York. (Albany, N. Y.: The 
Banks Law Pub. Co. 1912.) 

Contains chapter 2 of the Consolidated Laws and chapter 10 of 
the Laws of 1909, including all amendments of 1911. 

Pout, H. Deutsche Prisen gerichtsbarkeit. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 1911. 
Pp. 233.) 

Pratt, A. S. anp Sons. Pratt’s handbook for bank directors and of- 
ficers. (Washington: A. S. Pratt & Sons. 1912. Pp. 69. $1.) 
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Rizzi, L. Le | $5 des billets de banque en Italie. 


(Paris: Libra ( 5 ir 

RoseENTHAL. H. S&S ling 1 and saz ings associations ; how to 
organi ind duct them. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged. \merican Bldg. Assoc. News Co. 1911. 


Pp. $50. & 


: dem Jahre 1772. (Strass- 
burg: K. J. 7 | xii, 304. Sn 


Rony, J. D (908. Ein Beitrag zur Noten- 


bankfraqe. ] 3 m.) 


Sarma, S. K. 1 slems. Madras: Law Printing 
House. 


Scuact, H. D Grossbanken fiir die Volkswirtschaft. 
( Hanover: 


ScHULTE, F. reditinstitute 1900-1909. Veréf- 
fentlichungen Bodenkredits und verwandter Ge 
biete, No. 1 Duneker & Humblot. 1911. Pp. Vv. 


13. 


Scuutz, F. Der ; Berlin: Brandus. 1912. 


Pp. iv, 
O74; 


Scott, W.A. M nking. New edition. (New York: Holt. 


Usner, E. B. Th ree? movement of 1875-1884 and Wisconsin’s 
part init. (Milwa [he Author. 1911. Pp. 92. $1.) 

A useful co xtracts from contemporary newspapers 
and a record of relating to the greenback party in Wisconsin. 
The appendix cont ) reprint of The Currency Question, by 
President G. M.S of Lawrence University, a pamphlet in favor 


of paper curren 


VaLuiER, F, 
(Paris: 


VerRNET, A. Etud ue et pratique des comptes-courants et 
d’intéréts. Vol. I, 7 des comptes-courants et d’intéréts. Vol. 
If, Des comptes-cor s de banque. (Paris: Alcan.) 

Wuire, H, White's nd banking. Fourth edition, revised, and 


continued to tl r 1911 Boston: Ginn. Pp. xiv, 491. $1.50.) 

--- - Die Bankenquéte 1908 Leipzig: Dieterichsche Ver- 
lagsbuchh. 191 0m 

. Statist 1 kassen den im Reichsrate vertretenen 

Kénigreichen u ir das Jahr 1908. O¢esterreichische 

Statistik No. 3 \\ ( Gerold’s Sohn. 1911. Pp. xlix, ee 


8.90 m.) 


Les s d’exportation a Vétranger et en France. 
Larose & 1 911. 5 fr.) 
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Vanual of Ship Subsidies. By M. Bacon. (Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg and Company. 1911. Pp. 99. $.50.) 


This little volume is an attempt to give an impartial historica: 
survey of subsidy legislation in various lands, one chapter being 
devoted to each country. Naturally, the most interesting chap- 
ters are those dealing with England, Germany, and the United 
States. It is entertaining to observe into what a panic the British 
government was thrown by the formation of Mr. Morgan’s Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Company, and by the fear that the 
Cunard line, like the other great English lines on the North At- 
lantic, would be absorbed by that * combine.” ‘The * Mauretania” 
and the “Lusitania” were gifts to the Cunard line in return for its 
promise to remain British. The new subsidy granted the Cunard 
was such as to repay the 234 per cent loan advanced by the gov- 
ernment for construction of the two liners. 

In the chapter on the United States, subsidy legislation, and 
agitation therefor, are traced as far as the summer of 1911. The 
landmark in modern subsidy legislation here is the Postal Act of 
1891. The present unremitting subsidy agitation began with 
President Roosevelt’s December message in 1903, which recom- 
mended and secured the appointment of a Merchant Marine Com- 
mission, under the chairmanship of Senator Gallinger of New 
Hampshire. The majority of the commission reported a bill au- 
thorizing the expenditure of a maximum of $2,665,000 per year 
to subsidize ten lines to Central and South America, Africa, and 
the Orient. This subsidy: bill and others molded upon it were de- 
feated or sidetracked in 1907, 1908, and 1911, in spite of the 
strong support of the administration in each case. 

It would have been helpful if the author had given us a table 
showing the various national expenditures for subsidies, such as is 
given in Huldermann’s Subventionen der Auswdrtigen Handels- 
flotten (Hamburg, 1909). All in all it is a welcome little manual. 

E. J. 


Les Régimes Douaniers. By Berrraxy Nocaro and Marce. 
Moye. (Paris: Armand Colin. 1910. Pp. 320. 3.50 fr.) 


This fiscal handbook is marked by a lucidity and sense of pro- 
portion distinctively French. The first part, by Professor 
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Nogaro, gives a ensive survey of the growth of modern 
tariff systems, characterizing briefly the policies of the more im- 
portant count: | tracing negotiations up to 1910. The 
growing complexity and more subtle specialization of the tariff 
schedules of E tates, designed to circumvent the most 
favored-natior ise, rly brought out, as in the provision 
cited from the G nventional tariff for reduced duties on 
cattle, limited, A o cattle of specified breeds, which hav 
been raised at tion of three hundred metres above sea 
level and spend the year at a height of at least eight 
hundred metres; in other words, Swiss cattle are to be admitted 
but French catt! ided, an expedient recalling the ingenuity 
of state legislatur reumventing constitutional limitations on 
special legislation l origin and character of the new French 
tariff are set forth; its framers are shown to profess to equalize 
the cost of production at home and abroad. 

In the second part Professor Moye reviews the customs ad- 
ministration of Fran liscussing exemptions, drawbacks and tem- 
porary admission provisions, methods of verifying invoices, the 
special privileges granted Corsica, Algeria and the colonies, and 
the complicated law of customs, surviving as it does in great part 
from the days of the farmers-general of the old régime. 

The book is reada nd reliable, affording an introduction 
to a wide field. Its value for reference purposes is increased by 


well-chosen appe 
O. D. SKELTON. 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 


Grundfragen unserer Handelspolitik. (Miinchen-Gladbach: Volks- 
vereins-Verlas 1911. Pp. 152. 1 m.) 

This little book appears anonymously from the press of a house 
which makes a s of popular works on public questions. 
The first section (pp. 9-63) contains a sketch of German com 
mercial policy from 1834 to the present; the second offers 
number of objections, mostly captious and sophistical, to the pol- 
icy of free trade; t! rd is sufficiently characterized by its title. 
Der Schutz der nationalen Arbeit; while the fourth and fifth con- 
sider respectively market and the foreign market. With 
characteristic log irgued that food stuffs and raw materi- 


als are increasing ficult to obtain abroad, and that a foreign 
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market for German products is more and more difficult to find; 
consequently the policy of all-round protection should be contin- 
ued and strengthened in order to insure German producers the 
entire home market. Much is also made of national political nec- 
essities. As a whole, the book is on the same intellectual level as 
the Chamberlain propaganda, or that of the Home Market Club. 
It is, however, of considerable interest as an example of the sort 
of thing which is evidently supposed to constitute a valid and ef- 
fective argument before a popular German audience. 
Epwarp van Dyke Rosinson. 
University of Minnesota. 


Die Besteuerung nach dem Ueberfluss (nach der Ersparnismég- 
lichkeit). Ei Beitrag zur organischen Neuordnung der di- 
rekten Steuern in Preussen. By H. Wetssensorn. (Leipzig: 
Duncker und Humblot. 1911. Pp. 55. 1.20 m.) 


When, in May 1909, the Prussian government placed a surtax 
upon the income tax, it was announced that this surtax was to 
be regarded as a temporary measure pending a thorough reorgan- 
ization (organische Neuordnung) of the entire direct tax system. 
It was further promised that the reorganization plan would be 
presented to the Landtag within three years. Inasmuch as such 
promises are taken seriously in Prussia, not a few persons are 
engaged in offering suggestions for the accomplishment of the 
revision. In the little pamphlet before us the author, who is 
mayor of Halberstadt, presents a suggestion for the revision of 
the income tax law that is at once ambitious and apparently feas- 
ible. It is no less than an attempt to work out a practical ap- 
plication of the marginal utility theory of value. 

As is well known, the Prussian income tax already recognizes, 
although to a slight degree only, by its graduated rates, that each 
unit of a large income has less utility than each unit of a smaller 
income and hence represents greater tax paying ability. It also 
recognizes, through its abatements for additional dependents in 
the taxpayer’s family, that differences in the necessary expendi 
tures establish differences in taxpaying ability. But both these 
provisions are rigid and go but little way. Mayor Weissenborn 
now proposes to follow the logic of these principles, not necessar- 
ily to the very end, but much farther than has ever been at- 
tempted. 
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He calls his proposed tax a tax on the Ueberfluss, that is, on the 
excess of income over the family’s necessary expenditures. Re- 
jecting, as likely not to lead to the end desired, the suggestion of 


Dr. Bendixen, presented and discussed in the “Hamburger Cor- 
respondent,” that the amount of the saving from income would in- 
dicate the amount of the taxable excess, he suggests that a direct 
attempt be made to measure the “‘excess” by more or less external 
evidence. ‘The excess for this purpose is defined as that part of 
every income over 10,500 m., over and above certain expenses that 
are to be regarded as tax-free. ‘The amount of the tax-free ex- 
y with the size of the income, is to be de- 
number of dependents in the family of the 
taxpayer. Only the wife and children of the taxpayer, his own 
and his wife’s relatives in the direct line, his own and his wife’s 

| their children, are to be counted as de- 
ly when he expends for the support of any 


penses, which is to var 


termined mainly by th: 


brothers and sisters ar 


pendents ; and then 


one, or any group counted as one, as much as seven per cent of 
his income. Incomes less 


than 10,500 m. are assumed to afford no 
that this is not a tax on what is actually 
eoretically, at least, might be saved. 
alled a tax on the possible saving 
( Ersparnisméglicl following table presents the scheme 
more clearly than could be done with many words. 
The following 


surplus. It will b 
saved, but upon what tl 


Hence the tax 


w | be considered the tax-free expenses: 
» ving embers in the 
For incomes in I i ng the taxpayer 
the grades from r f the income ect to the income tax. 
7 9 | 
Marks Mark I Per Per Per Per | Per Per Per 
a rar ent t. Cent Cent. Cent.)Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent 
20 500 80,500 - - 
30,500 50.000 4 A 9 | 100 - - 
50.000 - - 4 95 100 - 
80,000 - 120,000 2 75 80 | 95 100 
120,000 250,000 fi4 72 75 7s 80 
200,000. - 500,00 19 52 54 58 60 
500,000 800 39 $2 | 44 45 48 
800,000 1 500,00 1) 82 34 36 38 89 40 
| 


For higher incomes the tax-free expenditures would be: for a 


single person 200,000 m., for two persons 350,000 m. and for more 


500,000 m. The tax is to be 144 per cent of the excess and is to 


be in addition to the present income tax. The average income 
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for three years is to be taken as the base. This tax he estimates 


will yield upwards of 18,250,000 m. But this is not enough to 


replace the surtax that is now being collected which amounts to 
$2,600,000 m. 

This interesting proposal is supported by many arguments 
and illustrations that make the pamphlet seem very convincing. 


Cart C. PLenn. 
University of California. 
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raffiné étranger en France. (Nantes: Biroché. 1911. Pp. 41.) 
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Handelsvertrigen beruhenden Bestimmungen. (Berlin: Mittler & 
Sohn. 1911. Pp. viii, 169. 2.50 m.) 


Population and Migration 


Bergarbeiterbevilkerung und Fruchtbarkeit. Eine Studie der 
Bevilkerungsbewegung der deutschen Bergarbeiterbevilker 
ung. By Hannes Pyszxa. (Munich: Druck und Verlag von 


G. Birk. 1911. Pp. 36.) 


A study of the vital statistics of the miners and smelters of 
Germany: the mining and industrial communities of the Empire 
are divided into four groups, those in which more than half of the 
population is engaged in mining and industrial occupations, those 
in which from 80 per cent to 50 per cent are so engaged, a third 
group with from 20 per cent to 30 per cent in these occupations, 
and a fourth group made up of the localities in which less than 20 
per cent are thus employed. 

In Prussia the birth-rate among miners and smelters had in 
creased from 45.2 per thousand in 1882 to 53.4 in 1907, while the 
birth-rate for the entire population of Prussia had declined from 
39.1 per thousand in 1882 to 34.0 in 1907. In those districts in 
which the miners form the largest proportion of the population 
the birth-rate during this period was 52.9, while in the districts 
in which the mining industry did not occupy as large a proportion 
of the population the birth-rate was but 38.5. It seems to be the 
highest in those sections in which the largest proportion of Poles 
is employed. The legitimate birth-rate is considerably higher 
among the miners than for the rest of the population, while the 
illegitimate birth-rate is about the same for both groups. 

As a result of immigration the proportion in the middle-age 
groups among the miners is much higher than is the proportion 
for the total population. The marriage-rate is about the same 
for the miners as for the rest of the population, but the age at 
which the marriages occur is considerably younger for the miners. 
There was not much difference between the death-rates of the 
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Social Problems and Reforms 


The Department Store. (Boston: Vocation Bureau of Boston. 
1912. Pp. 97. $0.50.) 

This is the eighth volume in a series of publications brought out 
by the Vocation Bureau during the past two years. The others 
are The Machinist, Banking, The Baker, Confectionery Manufac- 
ture, The Architect, The Landscape Architect, and The Grocer. 
Though it does not differ materially in scope or method from the 
earlier studies, The Department Store is more extensive and more 
carefully prepared. Successive chapters describe the origin and 
growth of this type of mercantile institution and the organization 
of its activities such as merchandising and buying, superintend- 
ing and selling, office and advertising departments. Consideration 
is also given to welfare work and questions of pay and promotion. 
There is a brief bibliography. 

Like the rest in the series, this book is designed primarily for the 
use of teachers and others in counseling parents and boys in regard 
to the choice of a vocation. For this purpose it is desirable to 
know what inducements the industry or occupation has to offer to 
boys, and on the other hand what demands it will make on them in 
the matter of character, habits, and training. The number of 
positions, the lines of promotion, rates of pay as beginners and 
after experience, ete., are carefully ascertained and conservatively 
stated. The reasons for failure to advance are inquired into and 
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explained. In 1 tatistics are gathered from authorita 
tive sources, 1 t neral trend of the business as to 
rate of growl ture de velopment. 

The drawb case are explained, such as the substitu 
tion of mac! 1} licraft, of women and children 
for men, and the pportunities for promotion from lower 
to higher p¢ 

Perhaps t} t phase of the work is the massing of 
expert opin! YY f hand from those who have been 
long engaged , whether as employers or employees, 
in regard to ft nd 1 ning necessary for success in 
the occupati This helps to guard against the great 
misfortune of o numerous in every line of ac 
tivity and wl! i to reme ly in later life. 


C. W. D. 
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York: National Civie Federation. $1.) 


— Proceedings of the imperial conference, 1911, London: 
King. 3s. 6d.) 

—_——— Bericht tiber den 2. deutschen Woh ungskongress Leipzig. 
11-14.6.1911. (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1912. Pp. 
viii, 314. 4 m.) 

—————— Die Bau- und Bodenpolitik der Stadt Aachen. Denk 
schrift des Oberbiirgermeisters der Stadt Aachen an die Stadtver 
ordnetenversammlung. (Aachen. 1911. Pp. 72.) 

Section I deals with the development of the Aachen housing ordi 
nances during the past century. Section II deals with building 
plans and cost of streets. Section IIT shows increase of municipal 
land ownership, which now comprises 1,709.98 hectares (including 
streets and forest) or 33.7 per cent of the entire city. Between 
1898 and 1908 the city bought 110.56 hectares for 2.864.200 m. 
and sold 27.77 hectares for 4.716.800 m. There was a net profil 
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accident compensation may be adopted in our respective states by 
voluntary action or through permissive legislation and in a large 
degree compelled by statute” (p. 261). Not individual liability 
hut insurance is necessary; and with insurance management there 
must be an intimate relation of shop management and the super- 
vision of accident prevention. The employer's charge should 
conform to his accident record. Divergence from the form but not 
quite from the working of the German system lies in the recom 
mendation that the employees should shoulder a minor part at 
least of the burden—this in the interest of justice, economy (the 
discouragement of fraudulent claims), the reduction of risk (the 
prevention of accidents), and the protection of the American 
character. The insurance system must apply to all employments 
and our states must enact substantially uniform laws. To get 
good laws will take time (no active policy is explicitly recom- 
mended.) Meanwhile employers should be encouraged to the 
adoption of voluntary schemes by laws that abolish the legal de 
fense of employers who do not adopt such schemes. 

The generally liberal tone of the book deserves commendation. 
The only important recommendation to which more radical 
students may take exception is that employees should pay a pre- 
mium; and that touches a question, it must be confessed, which 
has as yet no one answer. Since the book has appeared, the plan 
for accident and old-age insurance of the United States Brewers’ 
Association has been completed; representatives of the Interna- 
tional Union of Brewery Workmen helped to prepare it, and it 
provides for a substantial contribution from the workmen. 

The colored diagrams illustrating the results of the laws of 
Germany and England are so abundant and so simple that they 
will be welcomed by persons having use for special aids to instrue- 
tion if among such persons are any who can afford to buy the 
book. An index, most elaborate for a brief text so plentifully in- 
terspersed with cuts, covers more than a tenth of the volume. 

Rosert F. Foerster. 

Harvard University. 


La Nationalisation des Assurances. By FErtexne Buisson. 
Les Documents du Socialisme, III. (Paris: Marcel Riviére et 
Cie. 1911. Pp. 73. 0.75 fr.) 


This monograph discusses the important subject of a state 
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monopoly of with particular reference to the attitud 
of socialist “ e may be supported either as a fiscal 
policy or as policy, depending upon an individual’s con- 
ception of tes a public service. The author holds 
that under t! contract the insured is at a great ad 
vantage in he insurer. 

The actual t f the insurance business to the state might 
be made upon t of the net annual revenue of the companies 
or a verified 1 of the business. Insurance is funda 
mentally based lea of mutuality and, therefore, is by its 
very nature su . state monopoly. <A state monopoly 
would, it is urg e t benefits of insurance possible to more 
people than > 7 t and probably would secure its benefits at 
a less social ¢ ler the present system. 

Other chapt the ordin ry ob}k ctions to such a scheme, 
as, for example, ems centering about the subject of re 
insurance and t purchase price, which might place a strain 
upon the nat budget. Then, too, the large amount of a 
reserve required ipport the business might introduce difficult 
problems of f for the state. A very practical and 
serious object be made in the case of the mutual com- 
panies, since, es, they are organized and administered 
without any id t and also at such a cost that it would 
seem to be dif t state to duplicate this cost in its ex 
perience in cond e business. 

The monog ly well wv ritten and should be read 
by all who ai he subject of state insurance. 


W. Gepuarr. 
Ohio State I 


Broce, H. / smathematik. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 
1911. Pp. \ 
Carr, GARNETT. |] Vat insurance. (London: Maemil- 
lan. 1912. I 6s 
To be rev 
Cuase, P. Lal stice { treatise on workmen’s compen- 
sation. St Conn Bulletin Pub. Co. 1912. Pp. 1382. 
50c. ) 
An essay t] basing his argument upon equal 
right and equal to all, endeavors to find an adequate solu 
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tion without regard to existing laws. Payments for injuries are 


to be made by the federal government under a system of national 
insurance. 


Crarke, O. The national insurance act, 1911. (London:  Butter- 
worth. 1911. Pp. 490. 12s. 6d.) 


Cresc1, C. Note sull’assicurazione di stato in Italia. (Milano: E. 
Zerboni. 1911. Pp. 34.) 


Dawson, W. H. Social insurance in Germany, 1883-1911. Its his- 
tory, operation, results, and a comparison with the national insur- 
ance act, 1911. (London: Unwin.) 


DoerNnBerGer, K. Die Besonderheiten der Seeversicherung. (Nurem- 
berg: U. E. Sebald. 1911. Pp. iv, 62. 1.20 m.) 


Fotey, F. S. The national insurance act, 1911, as it affects employers 
and workmen. (London: Sherratt & Hughes. Pp. 62. 5s.) 


~ 


Fraser, J. A. The national insurance act, 1911, with introduction 
and notes. (London: Waterlow. Pp. 228. 5s.) 


Gosst, U. Il monopolio dell’ assicurazione sulla vita. (Rome: Soe. 
ed. libraria.) 


GroBLeBen, H. Wegweiser durch die Privat-Angestellten-V ersicher- 
ung. In Frage und Antwort gemeinverstandlich zusammengestellt 
nebst einer Uebersichtstabelle. (Dresden: C. Heinrich. 1912. 
Pp. 80. 0.90 m.) 


Hace, M. D. Le probléme de l’assurance obligatoire contre Vinvali- 
dité et la vieillesse. (Paris: Riviere. 4 fr.) 


Locu, C. S. The national insurance bill. A paper approved by the 
council of the Charity Organisation Society. (London. 1911. Pp. 
19. 4d.) 


Mavnoury, L. La mutualité agricole et V'assurance contre lUincendie. 
(Paris: Riviere. Pp. 320. 3.50 fr.) 
Manes, A. Die Krankenversicherung. Die Reichsversicherungsord- 


nung, Vol. II. (Leipzig: G. J. Goschen. 1912. Pp. 310. 
4.80 m.) 


MassMann, F. Praktischer Weqweiser durch die neue Reichsversich- 
erungsordnung vom 19.7.1911. (Dortmund: F. W. Ruhfus. 1912. 
Pp. 52. 0.75.) 

Motennaver, P. Das Versicherungswesen. Allgemeine Versicher- 
ungslehre, I. (Leipzig: G. J. Géschen. 1911. Pp. 158. 0.80 m.) 

Contains an unusual amount of well arranged information and 
instruction in small compass. Considers economic and social as- 
pects, management and organization of companies, and gives a 
simple explanation of the method of calculating the premium, re 
serve, and dividends. 
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Monsy. L. G. noverty Introduction by Mr. 
Luoyp-GEorGE. AY | 

Moran, C. G. T he nal insurance act, 1911. 
(London: Methuer 64 

NoeTEL, H. Landi [ lversicherung. (Berlin: P. 
Parey. 1911. 4.80 

Ricuarps, G. IJnsu Chird edition. New York: Banks 
Law Pub. Co.) 
Scuuiz. Die Unfa lie Reichsversicherungsordnung, 
Vol. III. (Leipzig G n. 1912. Pp. 439. 6 m.) 
Smitu, T. Everybod [ national insurance act, 1911. 
(London: King. 19 ls 

Seurer, L. W. Old age a ] y in the United States. (New 
York: Macmillan $1.50 

Stier-Somio, F. Stud n Recht, insbesondere zur Reich- 
sversicherungsord nu J. Bensheimer. 1912. Pp. 


vi, 516. 7 m.) 


Vermont, H. Le 7 eillesse. (Paris: G. Roustan. 
1911. Pp. 119. 1.5¢ 

Zwierzina, R. Die he Entwicklung des Pensionssystems 
der Osterreichischer eter Wein: Manz. 1912. 


Pp. 79. 1 m.) 


- Fire insu s and fees; containing a digest 
of the statutory require ie United States and Canada. 
Revised to Septembet 1] New York; Chicago: The Specta- 
tor Co. 1911. Pp 

- Lectures o1 Boston: Insurance Library 
Association of Bosto Pp. 300. $3.50.) 

Given before evening : \lso contains questions covering 
the subject matter, bil nd comprehensive index. 

- National in 1 full explanatory digest by 
“an old parliamenta London: W. Macdonald. Pp. 
viii, 72. 6d.) 

— National l Further replies to letters ad- 
dressed to the chan exchequer, with a statement of the 
principal amendments wi s proposed to embody in the bill. 
(London: King. 3d 

- — Report « ymmit to the Metal Trades Association 
at its meeting, Apr [, on employers’ liability insur- 
ance; and a proposed Moline, Il.: William Butterworth. 


Pp. 112.) 
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Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 
American Socialism of the Present Day. By Jesste WaALLAcE 
Hvucuax. With an introduction by Joun Sparco. (New 
York: John Lane Company. 1911. Pp. x, 265; biblio- 
graphy, pp. 257-265. $1.25.) 

A needed and timely piece of work has, in this book, been ad- 
mirably done. It is far more than a mere narration of the history 
of the various socialistic groups and parties in the United States ; 
it is more too than the dessicated outline of the tenets and crochets 
of different individuals and parties one might suppose it to be 
from the title. It is, in fact, a scholarly, sympathetic, critical 
exposition, based upon carefully chosen sources and well-digested 
data, of the present tendencies of belief and policy on the part of 
socialist leaders in this country with regard to the significant 
faults of the present social organization and to the ultimate and 
immediate programs of socialism. 

Even the reader unacquainted with socialistic theory may find 
in the brief summaries of Marxian socialism basis enough to give 
him interest in the rest of the book. The informed reader will 
find not only a valuable incidental view into the inner politics of 
socialist propaganda in this country, but a keen and suggestive 
exposition of the position of the traditional tenets of “scientific” 
socialism in actual process of revision and evolution in the minds 
of contemporary American socialists. ‘The American Socialist 
party, in itself, is hardly old enough, large enough, or important 
cnough to merit so careful a study. 

The author faces at once the question, Who is entitled to re- 
present socialism is this country ?—and settles upon “the political 
and intellectual leaders ” from whom “ we must for the most part 
determine aims and tactics.” The expedient is followed of em- 
ploying as authorities chiefly those men and women who have held 
during the past four or five years the offices in the highest gift of 
of the party. Practically, in the course of the discussion, the 
reader is impressed with the frequency with which certain few 
names occur: Spargo, Simons, Hunter, Hillquit, Sanial, Unter- 
man, Berger, Thompson, Simkhovitch. Writers like Mackaye (Ee- 
onomy of Happiness) are scarcely mentioned; Edmond Kelly not 
at all. The fact of the matter is that there is in the Socialist 
party itself an intelligent and progressive nucleus of younger 
men who apparently stand toward the old Marxism in much the 
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same relation as tl r critics ” of bibheal litera 
ture stand to the B y are under the necessity of 
maintaining their * ’ of squaring the tenets of Marx 
and other patron sai d fact today, and of keeping 
before the rank and propaganda purposes, the old ideas 
and shibboleths, to s ch, at least, they now attach an 
entirely different p ng than formerly, and one 
which the general n idily understand or accept. 
One result is that mu xy read into Marx that is not there 
and much ignored w! ‘J state of affairs is entirely 
analogous to judicial pretation of the Constitution. If it 
won’t work as it is, it 1 terpreted by “ rule of reason,” or 
by broad construction, vor Dr. Hughan is so evi 
dently sympathetic wit , and is also so careful to quote 
copiously and to gis lefinite citations, that one cannot 
but accept her exposit the main correct; and one comes 
through with the renew 1 that the socialist leaders are 
hedging at many impo: t The labor theory of value is 
something they would « y like to drop: so with surplus value, 
the iron law of wages, R tus’s theory of crises, increasing 
misery, and on the part irge section, the class struggle. In- 
deed, in Dr. Hughan’s ex} n, certain parts of the Communist 
Manifesto and the e terpretation of history seem to the 
reader about all that t i re basis of socialism. 

The chapters on 1 program leave the impression 
that the younger leader: nning to place more emphasis on 
a definite outline of p r than to rely upon the faith of 
economic evolution. ‘I Wisconsin group is a notable example 


of this position. 
Unfortunately the b: 


A. B. Wore. 
Oberlin College. 


Les Actions de Trai By Jean GRANIER. Preface by 
Gipe. Bibliothéq e ’Economie Politique et de 
Sociologie, IV. (P L. Larose et L. Tenin. 1910. Pp. 
viii, 357.) 

In the discussion Ot Do! yblem In America, forms of 
wage-earners’ copartners n the b ess that employs them are 


no longer regarded as p ins of amalgamating the in- 
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terests of employers and employees. ‘The book before us seriously 
puts forward this idea of labor participation as worthy of hopeful 
consideration in France. 

All forms or degrees of wage-earners’ participation in the profits 
of enterprise, says the author, group themselves under two dis- 
tinctive categories. In those of one group the wage-earners are 
related to the business merely as individuals, with some features 
of the role of the private capitalist; in those of the other group 
they are related to the business as a group, with some features of 
collectivist proprietorship. The first part of the volume is an ex- 
amination of typical instances under the first category; a second 
part is given to a study of the forms in the second category; a 
third part is a fundamental criticism of the forms of labor co 
partnership detailed in preceding pages. 

The author is led by his discussion to this position in the matter: 
‘The strife between employees and employers can be stopped only 
by some method of organizing enterprise that will provide a 
dominating interest common to both parties; but no form of col- 
lective participation in proprietorship can do this, because it 
cannot maintain itself. On the other hand, no form or degree of 
individual sharing in proprietorship or in profits can provide the 
necessary dominating common interest. Profit-sharing is enjoyed 
only by an act of grace. Stock ownership can be utilized only by 
employees who have reasonable assurance of continued employ- 
ment with the company. ‘The necessary condition can be had only 
with some form of individual stock ownership that grants a tem- 
porary title to an employee, which must be transferred automat- 
ically to other employees or to the employer on his quitting the 
employment of the company. This, the author concludes, offers 
a way for the development of a dominating common interest 
between employer and employee, yet he does not believe that it 
can ever grow into general codperation and, through that, after 
the manner of Lassalle’s conception, into socialism. The author 
urges that the French Parliament make the necessary changes in 
the laws of corporative enterprise to encourage the development 
he anticipates can be realized. 

Whatever there may be in French conditions to sustain the 
author’s faith in his conclusion, American readers will general!y 
fail to share his optimism so far as the United States is concerned. 


However extensively such labor-owned shares might practically 
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pass into the hand rners, the employees’ income as 


wages will far ex me as shareholders, and their in 


terest in the da r employment will be more 


vivid than their ] Dropriet 


Therefore, unless 


they, as stockho! ol of the business, there will be 


the same occasior h employers over wages, hours 


and other matte: With the French ambition to 


acquire a rente, iy more reasonably hope 


for success in Fran where; it is almost certain that 


American workmer participate in such a plan to any 


important degre 


ARTHUR SARGENT FIELp. 
Washington, 


Ferdinand Lassall chen und systematischen 
Zusammenhang By Epvarp Rosenspaum. (Jena: 
Gustav Fische S20. 5.50 m.) 

Bischof von Kett pfer der christlichen Sozialreform. 


By JoHannes M (Munich: Buchhandlung 


des Verbandes Arbeitervereine. 1911. Pp. 132. 
1.50 m.) 


is a 


great twee these books, both in spirit 
and method of tr pirit of historical materialism 
Herr Rosenbaum | the doctrines of Lassalle to their 
roots in the past a elation to his life and times. In 
the spirit of a dey Father Mundwiler gives a faithful 
picture of Kettel D1 bishop, social reformer, 
and friend of the w Both books are excellent in their 
way, although on t the doctrines of Lassalle had 
been presented in a | way and that the character 
of Ketteler had bee: storical setting, so as to show 
his relation to other rs of his day 
Herr Rosenbaum, eresting and scholarly book, shows 
in detail the relati I f Lass ull to those of Ricardo, 
Rodbertus, Marx, B her economists, and even gives a 
list of the books in I iryv., in luding works of Comte, 
Sismondi, Chevalier, P , Cournot, Gioja, Bockh, Wappius, 
Gliiser, McCulloch, (¢ i Buckle, some with annotations 
in Lassalle’s own har g that he read both widely and criti 


cally. 
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When all the sources are investigated, it is found that Lassalle, 
in common with other great men, contributed little that was new to 
the thought of his time, but took the ideas current in his day aud 
school, hammered them out on his own anvil, and presented them 
to the world in his forcible and effective way. ‘The idea of the 
class struggle may be traced to Heraclitus and was recognized by 
Bazard; the dialectical method was derived from Hegel: the right 
to work was asserted by Fourier; the communal idea is characte 
istically German; the ideas of revolution and the political activity 
of the working class arose in France; and the economics of socia 
ism came from England. 

But Lassalle was far more than a voice uttering the opinions of 
others, for he was an original thinker of unusual power and knew 
how to use the dialectical method. Every where he saw the conflict 
of opposing forces working toward change and social progress. 
Competition brings about the disappearance of the middle class 
and an unmitigated antagonism between employers and laborers 
which will pass away only when the laborers sieze the means of pro 
duction. The profound antagonism between socialized produc 
tion and individualized distribution will be removed when distribu 
tion also is socialized. Moral progress is the result of a conflict 
between the standards of the bourgeoisie and the ideals of the pro 
letariat. Bourgeois economics, which is the intellectual reflection 
of the bourgeois economic organization, developed contradictions 
within itself and committed intellectual suicide when Ricardo ex 
pounded the doctrine of rent, which is nothing but a theory of ex 
ploitation leading directly to socialism. There is a dialectical op 
position between production and the product, since production is 
a flow and the product the coagulation of that flow, and produc 
tion could not go on were it not that the product is constantly 
being torn from its fixity and thrown again into the stream of pro 
duction, whereby not-capital becomes capital and the eternal flow 


and creation go on. 


The thought of Bishop von Ketteler was upon a wholly dif 
ferent plane from that of Lassalle, being largely limited by th. 
ideals and doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church. In fact, he 
can hardly be called a socialist, in the usual meaning of that word, 
but a Christian social reformer, like his English contemporaries, 


Kingsley, Maurice and Hughes, though of a more ascetic and thor 
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oughgoing typ zes the right to property as 


derived from God, lute right but as a right to use 
and administer it »y of God and the good of man. As 
‘| homas Aqui ners] ip is ssary to effec 
tive management, f wealth must be used by the 
owner for the c t for his own enjoyment. 
Bishop von Ket with enthusiasm and devotion 
to all kinds of « and spent his whole in 
come, beyond tl of life, in works of mercy. 
He was a lovable \ nd warilke pr rsonality, reminding 
one of the charact i} »>B i depicted by Victor Hugo. 
He realized that is not sufficient, and that the 
sources of povert be discovered and preventive 
measures used, t was to be accomplished in 
the way of social 1 teachers the Jesuits, he under 
stood the import ren in industry and virtue, 
with religion as I ins thereto. He strongly 
advocated worke perative associations, prefer 


Ll 


ably under the w but opposed Lassalle’s Work 


ingmen’s Associa is an atheistical sect. 

In reply to sor | Ketteler whether they 
could, “as pot ( iss lle Association, he 
wrote: 

* We Catholics be members of any association 
which does not res] nvictions . . . Godless 
egoists, whether s social democrats or leaders 
of the Universal G Wo en’s Association, do as much 
harm to the work s, egoistic capitalists.” 

The present vol | in connection with the celebra 
tion of the hundr vy of Ketteler’s birth, and is a 
worthy memorial t f f 1 man 


J. E. Le Rosstcnou. 
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Vol. VII, No. 1. (Cincinnati, O.: University Press. 1911. Pp. 
59.) 

Crawrorp, J. S. Political socialism—IWould it fail in success? Third 
edition. (Cherokee, lowa: J. S. Crawford. 1911. Pp. vin, 
110. 25e.) 

A criticism, by a senator from Iowa, in which the arguments of 
socialist agitation in the United States are analyzed. 


( ROSS, I. B. The essen ials of socialism. (Ne Ww York: Macinillan. 
1912. Pp. 152. $1.) 


To be rey iewed. 


GoopetL. A. P. Socialism in practice. (Wellsville, N. Y.: <A. P. 


/ 

Goodell. 1911. Pp. 15. 25c.) 
Hirencock, C. C. The socialist argument. (Chicago: Kerr. #1.) 
LaverGNne, B. Les progres de la coopération de consommation en 


Europe depuis dix ans, 1900-1910, (Paris: Larose & ‘Tenin. 
2 fr.) 

Lewis, A. The militant proletariat. (Chicago: Kerr. 1911. Pp. 
183. 50c.) 

LowentuHaL, FE. The Ricardian socialists. Columbia university 
studies in history, economics, and public law, Vol. XLVI, No. 1. 
New York: Longmans. 1911. Pp. 105. #1.) 

To be reviewed. 

MuUIssIAEN, B. L’appauvrisseme nt des MASSES? essai de critique ile. 
(Louvain: Charles Peeters. 1911. Pp. xiii, 488. 8s.) 

Attacks both old and new socialistic doctrines and attributes the 
discontent of the masses to moral impoverishment, the only cure 
for which is to obey the tenth commandment. Examples and data 
used are largely German. 

Mimin, P. Le socialisme municipal devant le conseil d’Etat, critique 
juridique et politique des régies communales. (Paris: Larose & 
Tenin. 4.50 fr.) 

Poor, G. H. Blazing a trail. The story of a pioneer socialist aqi 
tator. (Milwaukee. G. H. Poor. 1911. Pp. 90. 25e.) 

Of some incidental value in showing primitive economie con 
ditions in a rural section of Louisiana. 

tivain, J. Les socialistes antidémocrates. (Paris: Nouvelle li 
brairie nationale. 1911. Pp. 72. 0.75 fr.) 

Russert, G. W. Codperation and nationality. A guide for rural re- 
formers from this to the next generation. (Dublin: Maunsel. 
Pp. 104. 1s.) 

Scuppver, V. D. Socialism and character. (Boston: Houghton Miff- 
lin. 1912. Pp. xvi, 430. $1.50.) 


Sparco, J. and Arner, G. L. Elements of socialism. <A teat-book. 
(New York: Macmillan Co. 1912. Pp. 382. $1.50.) 
To be reviewed. 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 


Industries and Commerce 


The address of President Taft on Conservation of the Soil, delivered 


at the National Conservation Congress, Sept. 25, 1911, has been re- 


printed by the Department of Agriculture as Circular No. 38 (pp. 8). 


The Official Proceedings of the Nineteenth National Irrigation Con 
gress, held at Chicago, Dec. 5-9, 1911 (Arthur Hooker, secretary, 
Spokane, Washington, 1912, pp. 359), includes the addresses de- 
livered at the convention. Among the topics discussed were “The Uses 


of the Great Lakes”; and “Principles Underlying Water Rights.” 


The Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, held December 6-8, 1911 (S. A. Thomp 
son, secretary, 824 Colorado Building, Washington, 1912, pp. 310), 
gives evidence of the active campaign carried on for the improvement 
of waterways. A policy of an annual river and harbor bill has been 
inaugurated, and the amount appropriated in the past seven years since 
the association was organized is $82,000,000 more than for a similar 
period previous. Among the papers published are “The Mississippi 
Valley Waterway System and South American Trade,” by Profes 
sor Kinlev (pp. 19-31); “Influence of the Panama Canal on the De- 
velopment of the Lumber Industry,” by J. N. Teal (pp. 74-88). 


The State Library of Washington has published a Select List of 
References on Conservation of Natural Resources (Olympia, 1911, 
pp. 88). 


The “Crop Reporter” (Washington, Department of Agriculture) 
for April, 1912, contains an article on High Prices and Crop Produc 
tion in which from statistical data it is shown that the production of 
staple food products in the past few years has increased more rapidly 
than population. 


Hearings on the Development and Control of Water Power before 
the National Waterways Commission, November 21-24, 1911, has been 
published as Senate Document No 274 (62 Cong., 2 Sess., 1912, pp. 
292), 

According to the Report of the Governor of the District of Alaska 
for 1911 (Washington, Department of the Interior, 1912, pp. 92) 
Alaska is not likely to develop until there is a more liberal policy in 


behalf of capitalized interests. Population inercased only 764 be- 
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The Bureau of Statistics of Massachusetts anticipates the federal 
report in presenting the census returns of 1910 in its T'we nty-Fourth 
Report on the Statistics of Manufactures (Boston, 1911, pp. xxxi, 
111). The rate of increase during the last five-year period was 
greater than for the preceding half decade. Population increased 12.1 
per cent and value of manufactured products 32.6 per cent in the 
years 1905-1910. The classification of manufacturing establishments 
formerly used by the state bureau has now been made to conform with 


that of the federal census. 


In the Annual Report of the Commissioner of Navigation for 1911 
(Washington, 1911, pp. 299) special attention is given to a discussion 
of Panama Canal tolls and also to the question of federal regulation 


of radiocommunication. 


Two reports, majority and minority, have been made by the Com 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on the Operation of the 
Panama Canal (H. R., No. 423, March 16 and 20, 1912, 62 Cong., 
2 Sess., pp. 13, 16). The majority report supports a bill (H. R., 
No. 1969) which among other provisions authorizes uniform toll 
charges not exceeding $1.25 per ton without preference to any for 
eign nation or to Americans; the reasons for such recommendation 
are given at length. The minority advocates the exemption in favor 
of vessels engaged in commerce between the states. 

An exceptionally valuable report is that on The Sheep Industry in 
Canada, Great Britain and the United States, issued by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture of Canada (Ottawa, Nov., 1911, pp. xi, 187). 
The inquiry, prompted by the decline of the sheep industry in Canada, 
was made by special commissioners who spent several months in the 
United States and Great Britain. Special attention was given to 
methods of marketing both wool and mutton. The woolgrowing in- 
dustry of the United States is regarded as more interesting than in- 
structive. “It is even disappointing because it has not developed in 
proportion to the support it has received” (p. 48). The system of 
cross-breeding in the Western states is unsatisfactory; shearing sheds 
are very crude; there is much waste; and there is a lack of labor-sav- 
ing devices. The system of marketing wool is equally unsatisfactory. 

The Canadian Oyster Industry (Ottawa Commission of Conserva 
tion, 1911, pp. 20), by M. J. Patten, gives statistics of a dying in- 
dustry and discusses methods of control for its revival. 


Russian Cereal Crops, by Edward T. Peters, has been published 


| 


$24 ) a Ry ports [ June 


Bulletin No. 84 (Washington, 
1911, pp. 99). It 11-1910. A map illustrates the 


The Senate Ce Commerce has already pub- 
lished thirty two rized under Senate Resolu 
tion 98, concernil | of « ves in the laws regulating 
corporations, per red in interstate commerce. <A 
large number ot ired before the committee; and 
the hearings are \ ¢ the extraordinary diversity 
of opinion of the n. economists, and others upon 
the present cond | control of interstate commerce. 
These documents number of original memo- 
randa and most o have been proposed for the pur 
pose ol imending i Sherman Act. In Part XXX 

Keb nd 28 rv testimony and evidence sub 
mitted by Messrs i Brandeis, the latter relating to 
the United Sl] \! n Part XXXI (March 13-15), 
testimony bearing ( trade route. 

The Stanley I Representatives, appointed 
for the purpose « [ ted States Steel Corporation, 
has published neat F] ngs. Part LIII contains an 
elaborate report F. J. MacRae, in four sec 
tions. The first of report proper; the second, ex 
tracts from the n 1 of directors, executive and other 
committees on th 1 general policies of the Steel 
Corporation; the 1 ind the fourth, a general index 
of the report. Tl les an elaborate series of exhibits 
showing the finar 1 present condition of the Steel Cor- 
poravuion, 

Inthe Annual Re ner of ( orporations for 1911 
( Washington, Ay r. 8 tention is directed to the need of 
further legislation i | procedure after disinte- 
gration of trust org ll companies which formed the 
American Tobacco ( 1 the Standard Oil Company should 
be subject ‘to cons { D) federal office.”’ It is “wholly 
impossible to enfor ny real system of restraint through 


the courts alone. 


Other investigatio represented by Hearings before 


distribution of px 
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the House Committee on Rules on the International Harvester Com- 
pany (Jan. 17, 1912, pp. 43); Hearings on the Investigation of the 
Shipping Trust (Dec. 18, 1911, pp. 122); and a brief report of the 
Special Committee of the House of Representatives to Investigate the 
American Sugar Refining Company and others, in which the history 
of trust development in the sugar refining business is summarized. 


(Chairman of Special Committee, Mr. Hardwick, 1912, pp. 32.) 


Note should also be made of the message of President Taft on 
The Anti-Trust Statute (Dec. 5, 1911, pp. 43), in which federal in- 


corporation is again recommended. 


There has been prepared for the use of the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce of the House of Representatives a compilation on 
Trusts in Foreign Countries (Washington, 1911, pp. 132, 30), con- 
taining laws and references concerning industrial combinations in 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and Continental Europe, and a 
digest of the British Companies Act of 1908. Among the papers are 
reprints of articles by Francis Walker and two reports on German 
trusts made by consular officers. 

In “Greater New York” (the bulletin of the Merchants’ Association 
of New York) for April 15, 1912, are published the recommendations 
of the association for amending the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. The plan 
in brief follows the Canadian Combines Investigation Act, in ascer- 
taining quickly and definitely whether any particular form of busi- 
ness is illegal. 

Students of the trust problem will be interested in Operations of 
the United States Shoe Machinery Company, a booklet made up from 
a series of articles contributed to the “Weekly Bulletin of Leather 
and Shoe News” (Boston, Weekly Bulletin Publishing Company, 
1911). It criticises severely the lease system by which the Shoe 
Machinery Company has, it is charged, been able to control a large 
proportion of the machine-made shoes, and advocates among other 
things that the tariff on imported shoes be reduced so that outside 
competition may prevent the Shoe Machinery Company from exact- 
ing a monopoly profit from the wearers of shoes in the United States. 
After reading this pamphlet, one would do well to consult the report 
of the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee which has published the 
leases of the Shoe Machinery Company in full. M. H. R. 


The investigation of the United Shoe Machinery Company in Canada 


up to April, 1911, is summarized in Report of Proceedings under the 
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classification of particular costs, 7. e., the uncertainty to what specific 
account a particular cost should be charged. In every case the 
answer is explicit and direct. The bulletin really supplements the 
classification of accounts published by the commission. Similar bul- 
letins have previously been published in reference to both electric and 


steam roads. J. B. 


The Report of the Tax Commissioner of Corporations of Massa- 
chusetts upon Voluntary Associations (Boston, 1912, pp. 31) assembles 
useful information in regard to a peculiar form of organization which 
has received in this country its greatest development in Massachus- 
etts. Voluntary associations, which were common in England a cen- 
tury ago, are similar to corporations in that shares are transferable 
and that there is limited liability; but on the other hand they escape 
some of the obligations and responsibilities of corporations. The 
report discusses the form and status of these associations and recom- 


mends legislation. 


The Special Libraries Association (State Library, Indianapolis, 
ind.) has reprinted from “Special Libraries” a bibliography on Street 
Railway Service (10c.). 

On March 6, 1912, Governor Foss of Massachusetts sent a special 
message to the legislature advocating the establishment of a public 
utilities commission to take the place of the several commissions now 
in existence. This is favored on the ground that a single commission 
would be more efficient, a higher standard could be set, and uniform 
principles of control would be developed. A proposed bill drafted 
by Professor Bruce Wyman, of the Harvard Law School, is ap- 
pended. (Boston, H. Doc., No. 1904, pp. 69.) 

A serviceable report published by the California Railroad Com- 
mission deals with Leading Railroad and Public Service Commissions 
by Max Thelen (Sacramento, 1911, pp. 98). The author, attorney for 
the commission, visited the commissions in twelve states and sum- 
marizes his data under headings, such as organization and office sys- 
tems, physical valuation, rate making, engineering department, super- 
vision of securities, forms of accounts, ete. It is doubtful if so much 
information on the work of commissions at the present time is else- 
where available in so convenient a form. 

In the Report of the Public Scrvice Commission of Maryland for 
1911 (Baltimore, 1912, pp. 738) will be found a large mass of ma- 


terial bearing upon the subject of telephone rates. This includes the 
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cost of serving the several classes of subscribers, but upon such cost 
subject to certain economic and social considerations, the force of 


which must be judged by the commission. A. N. H. 


The pamphlet edition of the Fifth Annual Report of the New York 
Public Service Commission, Second District, for 1911 (Albany, 1912, 
pp. 154), summarizes the work of the commission for the past year. 
There are now 940 companies under its supervision. Expenses were 
£343,000. The number of complaints shows an increase, particularly 
those made by correspondence. 


The quarto volume of the Fourth Annual Report of the New York 
Public Service Commission, Second District, Vol. I11, contains ab- 
stracts of reports of electrical, gas, and telephone companies (Al 
bany, 1911, pp. 192). The tabulations include abstracts of reports 
of municipal corporations operating lighting plants. In all there are 
two cities and forty-eight villages which operate municipal lighting 
plants. As not all of these have adopted practices of modern 


counting, it is difficult to tabulate returns for these plants. 


ac- 


The opinions filed by the New York Public Service Commission for 
the First District beginning with January, 1912, are to be pub- 
lished in an Official Series of Reports, in form similar to reports of 
decisions of courts. These will include syllabi, indices, and judicial 
decisions reviewing orders of the commission. Opinions will appear 
first in pamphlet form about once a month, and there will be at least 
one bound volume a year. The price is $2.00 per volume. Subscrip 
tions may be sent to Travis H. Whitney, secretary, 154 Nassau St., 
N. ¥. 

The Public Service Laws of Vermont, compiled from the public 
statutes and the acts of 1908 and 1910 have been issued as a separate 
pamphlet (1911, pp. 121). There is a table showing the dates of 
enactment of different provisions, which throws light on the history 
of the development of regulation. 

The Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company for the year ending December 31, 
1911, in addition to showing the remarkable development of the tele- 
phone business in the United States, contains an elaborate discussion 
upon the desirability of building up a considerable reserve against 
future extraordinary risks and also an interesting contribution to 
efficiency literature by showing the gains resulting from the union of 
the telephone and telegraph service. M. H. R. 
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as representing the various types. They all agree in allowing recovery 
irrespective of negligence. The New Jersey law does not provide an 
administrative board and the controversies are to be settled in the 
ordinary courts. The Wisconsin law provides a board to administer 
the law; and this board determines the controversies arising under 
the act with a limited appeal to the courts. The Massachusetts act 
adds the requirement that an employer must insure the compensation 
in a liability insurance company or in a large mutual company pat 
terned after the German practice. The Ohio act establishes a sys- 
tem of state insurance and provides for contribution to the premiums 
by the employees. All these laws are elective and the amount of 
compensation is based on the wages earned by the injured man. The 
act of the state of Washington is compulsory. It provides for state 
insurance; it differs from the other laws in the feature that the amounts 
of compensation do not vary according to wages but are awarded at 
the same rate to all injured employees. 

The federal act differs from all the above acts except that of New 
Jersey in not providing for an administrative board. The absence 
of such a board will not be so great a defect as it would be in the 
case of a state law, as the law applies only to one kind of employ- 
ment and does not require so much technical oversight to insure its 
effective operation. The employees of interstate railroads are a very 
intelligent class of men and do not need the same provisions for 
protecting their interests as the less intelligent operatives in many 
other industries. 

The lack of any requirement of insurance has been found in Eng- 
land to be a great disadvantage but it is not a serious drawback in 
this instance as there are so few railroad systems of the country which 
are not financially sound. A great advantage which the proposed act 
possesses over the state laws is that it applies to all railroads engaged 
in interstate commerce and there is no question of imposing too great 
a burden on the industry of one state as contrasted with that of 
another. 

The chief advantage over all state laws except that of Washing- 
ton is that it is compulsory and requires railroads to conform to it. 
All the state laws but one are elective, with the result that, although 
the state has declared the new law to be required in the interests of 
modern industrial development, it has no means of providing that all 
industry shall be subject to it as every employer has the choice of ac- 


cepting or rejecting the law. This situation was due to a fear that 
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the courts of other i i w the New York court in hold 
ing compulsory | tit na The federal bill will be 
watched with gre 1 passed by Congress and up 
held by the Supren Of 1 States it will have great 
effect on the future d h laws in the various states. 


James A. LoweE Lu. 


CONSTITUTIONALIT ( 3; Ey overs Liapitity Law. At the 
time of the passag t I overs Liability Law considerabl 
doubt was expressed nstitutionality. Benefitting from the 
experience of som vhos icts. after having been placed 
in operation, were d ( stitutional, Ohio secured a decision 
on this point bet M completely placed in operation. 
When the three com: were appointed to administer the act, a 
friendly suit was ins commissioner's attempting to draw 
his first salary. TT! bly presented to the court and a 
large amount of « bmitted on both sides. The chief 
points made agains ourt’s reply in each case were as 
follows: (1) That warranted exercise of the police 
power. ‘To which d that anything “reasonable and 
necessary to secu! tv, morals and best interests of the 
commonwealth ma nder the police power. (2) That it 
takes private prope t d process of law. and that it de 
prives the employer n law defense in case he did not 
subscribe to the fund 1, that it deprives the emplovee of his 
wages and a trial | | s the court replied that depriving the 
employer of the « ns was not coercive, since he 
might elect whether 1 or would not come under the act. And 
further, that the « coerced, in that he had the option 
of making a claim u yr suing in the court for damages. 
(3) That it deprived rties of freedom of contract and impaired 
the obligation of co On the second part of this point the court 
replied “‘that existing ts are not affected and that any con- 
tracts made subsequent 1 conform to the spirit and letter of the 
law.” And further courts of the country have resisted 
any encroachment on ( tutional guarantees, vet they have 
found in these co mple powers to enable the legislative 
will to meet the « nd changing needs in a developing so- 
ciety. (4) That it just and arbitrary classification and 


does not affect all ! n its reason. The court refused to 
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consider seriously the first part of this objection and on the second 
it said that in order to be general and uniform in operation it is not 
necessary that the law should operate upon every person in the state. 
[f it operates uniformly upon all brought within the law, it is not 
discriminatory legislation. (5) That it creates a court with judges 
ippointed by the Executive of the state. The court replied that the 
board appointed is not a court but an agency to collect and administer 
an insurance fund. 

Since the constitutionality has been decided, the board has pro- 
ceeded to place the act into operation. In order to acquaint the 
people with its working, their agents have been sent into the in- 
dustrial centers of the state to explain the provisions of the act. The 
rates have been promulgated for only a six months’ period, at the 
close of which time it is proposed to revise the rates in accordance 
with experience. The rates promulgated are considerably higher in 
some occupations than those charged by private employers’ liability 
companies in a number of the states. However, it seems likely that 
the act will be taken advantage of by a great number of employers. 

W. F. Gepuart. 


CoMPENSATION LeEGIsLATION IN NEW YorK IN 1912. The decision 
of the New York Court of Appeals in 1911 setting aside as unconsti- 
tutional the Wainwright Compensation Act presented two alternatives 
to the New York legislature which has just adjourned. A compensa- 
tion amendment, empowering the legislature to pass a compulsory 
compensation law, might be added to the state constitution; or the 
plan might be adopted, which is being tried in so many neighboring 
states, of permitting compensation and at the same time penalizing 
employers and employees who refuse to adopt the system so that 
they will be under strong pressure to accept it. The New York 
branch of the Association for Labor Legislation decided in favor of 
the first plan, and largely as a result of its efforts, the legislature 
passed, just before the close of the session, a joint resolution which, 
if again adopted by the legislature and approved by popular vote in 
the election of November, 1913, will become a part of the constitution 
of the state. The important portion of this joint resolution is as 
follows: 


Nothing contained in this constitution shall be construed to limit the power 
of the legislature to enact laws for the protection of the lives, health, or 


safety of employees; or for the payment, either by employers, or by employ- 
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ers and employees e, either directly or through a state or other 
system of insurance e, of compensation for injuries to employees 
or for death of em) resulting from such injuries without regard to 
fault as a cause thereo , t x re the injury is occasioned by the willful 
intention of the injured « plove to bring about the injury or death of 
himself or of another, or w e the injury results solely from the intoxication 
of the injured employ: hile o1 ; or for the adjustment, determination 
and settlement, with without trial by jury, of issues which may arise under 
such legislation; or to pr le that the right of such compensation, and the 
remedy therefor shall be exclu of all other rights and remedies for injuries 
to employees or for death resulting from such injuries; or to provide that 
the amount of such compensation for death shall not exceed a fixed or deter- 
minable sum; provided that all moneys paid by an employer to his employees 
or their legal representat » by son of the enactment of any of the laws 

a proper charge in the cost of operating 
the business of the em 

As will be seen, the amendment includes a broad definition of the 
police power, in addition to the clauses relating to compensation. 
The final clauses, added out of deference to the insistent desire of an 
influential member of the assembly, would be more proper in a statute 
than in the constitution will not, it is believed, seriously hamper 
the legislature in drafting a wise compensation law. 

At the same time that this compensation amendment was being 
considered, three different bills were before the legislature. Of these, 
one copied closely the Washington Compulsory State Insurance Law; 
another, the Ohio Optional Insurance Law; and the third, the New 
Jersey Optional Com sati aw. No one of these bills was 
brought to a vote. 


Henry R. SEaGer. 


THe Massacuusetts Minimum Wace Commission, appointed by the 


Governor, in 1911, to investigate the wages of women and minors in 
Massachusetts industries and to consider the advisability of estab- 


lishing minimum wage boards, has submitted its report’ (Boston, 


Jan., 1912, pp. 33 [his commission restricted its investigation to 
female employees in confectionery factories, 


retail stores and laund- 
ries, and to the cotton industry. Most of the information with re- 
spect to the latter was obtained from the first volume of the federal 
report upon the Condition of Women and Child Wage-Earners in the 
United States. Information concerning the other industries was ob- 


tained by special investigators under the direction of the commission 
itself. 
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The following tables summarize the most important of the commis- 


sion’s findings: 


NUMBER 


Confec tlonery 
Stores 
Laundries 
Cotton 


Total 


Under $4 to $5 t 
$4 $49 $5.99 
197 296 
201 555 
23 113 209 
S60 732 1,033 
1.17 1348 2.093 


$6 to $7 
$6.99 $7.99 
206 133 
526 358 
lo4 27 
1.045 958 
1.941 | 1,576 


OF EMPLOYEES INVESTIGATED OVER EIGHTEEN, 
WITH CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGES 


otal 

over 
MM 1.218 
1.131 2.861 
2il M47 
2.305 6933 


3.731 | 11,859 


‘The commission reached the conclusion that the establishment of minimum 
wage boards is advisable. See American Economic Review, March, 1912. p. 31. 
DISTRIBUTION OF WAGES BY PERCENTAGES—WOMEN 

OVER EIGHTEEN 


Under $4to $5 to | $7 to | $8 and 

$4 $4.99 $5.99 $0.9 27.9 over 

Petals stores 31 71 19.3 84 12.5 39.6 
Laundries | 327 134 24.6 19.4 15.0 24.9 
Cotton | 12.4 106 149 15.1 13.8 33.2 
Potal 99 123 | 167 | 164 | 133 | 314 


“Examination of the findings of our own investigators, however, shows 
that the lowest range of wages is less uniformly distributed within an 
industry than the statement of an average would suggest. Vor in- 
stance, in the candy industry, with its 41 per cent of adult women re- 
ceiving less than $5 a week, a comparison of wage rates in all dif- 
ferent establishments shows that the lowest wages are confined to four 
factories, in one of which, indeed, 53.3 per cent of the employees re- 
ceived less than $5, while the other seven factories paid not one single 
employee of eighteen or over so low a wage. The difference between 
these factories in the kind and grade of their product cannot account 
for the differences in the wage scale, as both the higher and the lower 
wage scale prevailed in the factories manufacturing the cheaper line 
different 
ments were found in the stores and the laundries... . 


of confectionery. Similar differences between establish- 
. evidence that 
the industry will bear a higher rate of compensation than some em- 
ployers pay. These latter, whether because of inefficient management 
or because they are making unusual profits, are doing business at the 


expense of their emplovees. 
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and the industries’ dependence upon them. The cotton textile in- 
dustry, for instance, according to the census, employed in 1905 nearly 
60,000 more women than any other manufacture, and more children 
than any other four industries combined. Women and children con- 
stituted 53.4 per cent of all the employees in the industry. Men’s 
ready-made clothing is the second manutacture in the country in the 


number of women employed, though ranking ninth as an employer of 


child labor; this afforded excellent material for a study of home 
work. The glass industry has long been a large employer of child 
labor, and more recently has been an important employer of women. 
“Essentially spectacular in its processes, it has everywhere attracted 
the attention of those interested in the problems of child labor, and 
it has thus plaved a large part in molding that public sentiment 
which is everywhere being expressed in laws. Obviously in an in- 
vestigation of women and child labor, glass could not be ignored” 
(Il, 15). The silk industry, in 1905, was the seventh manufacture 
in the number of women employed, and third in number of children; 
it is peculiarly dependent on women and children, who constitute 66 
per cent of its wage-earners. 

The portion of each industry covered by the investigation varies, 
but is always so broad that conditions reported may reasonably be 
believed typical of those generally surrounding the women and child 
employees. The cotton textile industry was studied in four New 
England and six Southern states. In 1908, the vear of the survey, 
these states had 85.8 per cent of all spindles in the country. The 
investigation covered 32 per cent of the operatives in these states. 
The study of the glass industry included three fourths of the fac- 
tories in operation and 70 per cent of the industry's women and 
child workers. The investigation of the men’s ready-made clothing 
manufacture covered nearly 30 per cent of the employees at work in 
the industry in five cities which produce over 68 per cent of the 
total value of the product. The report on the silk industry is based 
on a study of 174 establishments, out of a total of 624 recorded by 
the census of 1905. In selecting regions and establishments for 
study, care was taken to include different sections of the country and 
varied types of establishment, large, small, urban, rural, old, new, 
good, bad and average. All points on which investigation was ordered 
are treated as regards the occupations in each industry in which 
women or children are employed. Occupations employing only men 


are omitted from the survey. In the analysis of the labor force and 
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of death among women and child cotton mill operatives, hook-worm 
disease among cotton mill operatives, employment of women and 
children in selected industries, and labor legislation and factory 
conditions. 

In spite of its breadth the survey is detailed, even intimate. Inac- 
curacy on some points is admitted, notably on the ages of children 
at work and on annual family income. Statements are cautious and 
the temper of the report appears fair. Different parts vary in ex- 
cellence, but the general level is high. The report is eminently read- 
able and contains some passages of vivid description and penetrating 
analysis. 

From the varied material presented, little can be selected for 
notice. The investigation has, in general, confirmed and supplemented 
the results of recent surveys. That women’s employment depends on 
industrial environment and race influence rather than on the specific 
character of the occupation, is indicated by the very different pro- 
portion of women to men in the same industry in different localities. 
Men predominate, for instance, in New Jersey, as silk weavers and 
warpers, while women predominate in these occupations in Pennsyl- 
vania (IV, 55). It should be noted, however, as regards the occu- 
pations cited from the silk industry, that they generally demand less 


skill in Pennsylvania, where the silks manufactured are of the plainer 
sort. 


The investigation constitutes additional evidence that women and 
men are so seldom employed in the same occupation that their wages 
are practically fixed in different markets. Immaturity, consequent 
specialization in unskilled occupations, brief industrial careers, and 
the unorganized character of their labor are the causes of women’s 
low wage level conspicuously evident in this survey. The social and 
industrial inefficiency due to this wage level is made vividly apparent. 

The youth of the typical woman wage-earner is one of the most 
striking impressions conveyed by the report. In the southern textile 
establishments visited, “the number of females at eighteen is much in 
excess of those of any other age” (I, 42); and 60.8 per cent of the 
females employed were under twenty-one. In New England the pre- 
dominant age of women in this industry is twenty-one. In the 
Pennsylvania silk mills visited, 74.2 per cent of the females employed 
were under twenty-one, 51.7 per cent falling in the age group 16-20 
(IV, 53). The bureau did not secure this information in the Paterson 
mills, but the New Jersey census of 1905 reports 33.9 per cent in 
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this group. More ed in this industry are reported at 


sixteen than at any other age. Half the women investigated in the 
clothing industry wer ider twenty-one, while only about one fifth 
of the men in the indust fall in this age group. This industry 
shows “the fact comn to industries in general, viz.: That 
women are employed wit! ich older men. To the extent that they 
are in competitive occupation men must be handicapped by their 
limited experience in indust1 [1, 57). Plainly most wage-earning 
“women” are at an age when their surroundings play a large part in 
shaping moral and physical health 

“The pin-money gir rs an insignificant figure. The great 
majority of the won tudied who lived at home contributed their 
total earnings to the fam fund. This is stated of 84.3 per cent of 
those in New York stores and 88.1 per cent of New York factory 
workers. These percentages were but slightly smaller in Chicago 
and St. Louis. “Taken as a whole it appears that the problems of 


wage-earning women with homes are as difficult as those which must 
be solved by the wage-earning women adrift” (V, 137). The 


port affords much evidence of 


re- 
the unity of the family income and of 


contributions to it in the groups studied. 
The account of home work (II, ch. 


the importance of women’s 


outdoes the reports of pri- 


vate agencies in its recital vicious conditions, though “in selecting 


from the cases found purposes of illustration those picturing the 
worst conditions were not chosen The bureau recommends abolition 
of home finishing, as impossible of regulation. “It is not claimed that 
all home finishing is done under unsanitary and revelting conditions, 


and yet the fact that it can be done 


much of it is so done, forces the 


under such conditions, and that 


conclusion that such a method of 


manufacture should be abolished in the interest of the public health” 
(II, 316). Along with the pin-money girl, another figure seems elimi- 
nated from informed discussion—the poor widow with a family to 
support to whom home finishing is a godsend. Such a widow ‘was 
not found among the home finishers. If she were a factor her poor 


children would starve. as the remuneration for this class of labor falls 


far short of supporting its most diligent and tireless workers.” 


The report presents interesting evidence of the large amount of 
child labor employed and 


1d of its relative decrease. Many factors ap- 
pear influential rapid ndustrial « xpansion, social ideals expressed in 
standards and incomes, and the char- 


on the glass industry calls attention to 


law and administration, family 


acter of schools. The report 
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the possible effect of custom in perpetuating child labor when the 
substitution of machinery or of older workers is possible or even profit- 
able. In some glass factories the mold is “‘so near the ground that 
only a small child could crouch beneath its handles, or the space re- 
served for the snapping-up boy was too limited for use by anyone 
but a small child.” It has been found in many factories that “by 
raising the height of the mold and by opening up the working space, 
larger boys or even men can be employed with perfect satisfaction” 
(III, 201). On the substitution of “old men,” fifty-five and over, 
for boys in glass factories, the report says: “The usual boy, in 
carrying in, rushes madly to the leer with his paddle full of bottles, 
dumps them in carelessly, and then spends several seconds straighten- 
ing them up before he rushes back with almost the same speed to get 
a second load, frequently arriving before it is ready for him, in which 
case he utilizes the time by making a noise or by throwing bits ot 
glass at the snap-up or the mold boy. The man, on the other hand. 
walks slowly to the leer, sets up his paddle full of bottles with care, 
and then walks as deliberately back to the shop, arriving usually just 
as the next load is ready for him. In other words much of the sup- 
posed agility, nimbleness and speed of the boy is nothing but waste 
effort, and interferes with rather than increases the rate of pro- 
duction” (III, 171). 

On the moral, intellectual and physical dangers surrounding women's 
and children’s employment, the report is extremely significant. Con- 
sidering the nature of forthcoming volumes, detailed statement on this 
aspect of the investigation may better be postponed. It is clear that 
strenuous effort is needed for the solution of certain problems of 
factory sanitation and safety. Equally clear, and a sharper challenge 
to social compunction, is the evidence of failure to apply generally to 
these problems such knowledge as is available. 

The whole survey testifies to serious social waste accompanying 
women and child labor. The devitalization of great numbers of the 
youth of each generation, needless risk from disease and accident, 
loss of moral and industrial strength entailed by a wage that denies 
reasonable life to thousands of women, wasted efficiency due to the 
haphazard way in which children drift into occupations regardless of 
ambition or fitness—these are shown to be general and to call for 


relief. Despite its relatively small scope, the study of children leaving 


school for work is one of the most important and suggestive parts of 


the report showing the waste due to social inertia. 
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The value of the report and its defects are both powerful arguments 
for such national activities as this and for such institutions as the new 
Children’s Bureau. The government’s resources and the official nature 
of its investigation have given peculiar scope and authority to its find- 
ings. Yet so constantly are these phenomena affected by market 
changes, immigration, legislation and voluntary effort that much of the 
report was obsolete by the time of its publication. The desirability of 
continuous rather than occasional effort on the part of the government 
to discover and publish the conditions to which its citizens are sub- 
jected by industrial circumstances could not be more strongly affirmed 
than by this notable surv: 

Emivie Louise WELLS. 


Vassar College. 


The National Child Labor Committee (105 East 22d St., N. Y.) 
has added to its list of pamphlets Child Labor in Virginia, by A. J. 
McKelway (No. 171 DY} 12 since the federal investigation by 
the federal Bureau of Labor, Virginia has enacted an age limit of 
fourteen, exempting, however, children between twelve and fourteen 
of dependent parents. A special investigation has recently been made 
of cases where permits were granted and it is claimed that there was 


inadequate justification for granting such permits. 


The Report of the Commission to Investigate the Conditions of 
Working Women in Kentucky, submitted to the Governor (Louisville, 
Mrs. R. P. Halleck, secretary, Dec., 1911, pp. 55), discusses sanitary 
conditions, wages and overtime, summarizes labor laws, and makes 
recommendations. In five industries employing 4664 women, the 
average wage was $5.96 as compared with $6.50 regarded as a nec- 
essary standard for subsistence in Louisville. Some attempt is made 
to classify wages. Bad sanitary conditions and sweating practices 
are shown to be common 


In connection with the wage disputes in the coal-mining industry 
the Thirtieth Annual Coal Report of Illinois for 1911 (Springfield, 
1912, pp. 445) furnishes a large amount of statistical data syste- 


matically classified. Machine mining is increasing, and now produces 


41 per cent of the total tonnage. Little improvement has been made 
in the accident record. The average price paid per gross ton for hand 
mining was $0.627 as compared with $0.597 in 1910. 


A special committee of the House of Representatives has submitted 
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March 9, 1912) a report on Taylor and Other Systems of Shop 
Management (H. R., No. 403, 62 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 7). It is adverse 
to any legislation at this time. Standardization and systematizing is 
advocated, but “ stop-watch time study” should not be made without 
consent of workmen. Over-stimulation is the factor most feared. 


The subject of scientific management is considered in two federal 
documents: Investigation of Taylor System of Shop Management, 
Hearing May 1, 1911 (Washington, Com. on Labor, 1911, pp. 70); 
and Report Amending H. R. 90 Authorizing Committee to Investi- 
gate Taylor System and Other Systems of Shop Management, June 
24, 1911 (H. Rept., No. 52; 62 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 12). 


The Virginia State Library has issued Legislative Reference Lists 
1912 (Richmond, 1911, pp. 70). Included are bibliographies on 
cold storage, convict labor, semi-monthly payment of wages, train- 
crews, and employers’ liability. 

The Iowa Employers’ Liability Commission has published a small 
pamphlet giving a summary of Workmen’s Compensation Laws re- 
cently enacted in ten states. (Des Moines, 1912, pp. 13.) 

Michigan has added its contribution to the extending list of state 
reports on workmen’s compensation. The Report of the Employer's 
Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Commission (Lansing, 1911, 


pp. 152) covers familiar ground. This commission was more than 
usually successful in obtaining records of accidents and the costs of 


settlements as a basis for making recommendations. The report is 
supplemented by A Special Message of Governor Osborn of Michigan, 
Feb. 26, 1912, recommending legislation (Lansing, pp. 8). 


With the growth of interest in questions of child labor and industrial 
accidents the proceedings of associations of public officials who have 
to deal with labor legislation increase in interest. Less space is 
given to rehearsal of familiar essays and more to concrete experience. 
This is seen in the Proceedings of the Twenty-fifth Annual Convention 
of the International Association of Factory Inspectors held at Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, September 18-22, 1911. (W. W. Williams, secretary, 
704 Fullerton Building, St. Louis, 1911, pp. 141.) 


The Industrial Accident Board of California (907 Royal Insur- 
ance Building, San Francisco) has issued a brief summary of the 
Roseberry Liability and Compensation Law which became effective 
Sept. 1, 1911. It appears that since the new law went into opera- 
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tion liability insurance ra have been increased, due to the increased 
liability of the employer who no longer enjoys the old defenses which 
he could plead. Voluntary compensation schemes, however, are 
being established wl vy, it is believed, the cost of compensation will 
not materially exceed that under the old system. The pamphlet 


clearly explains the meaning of the new law and answers objections. 


The Committee on Indust ations (607 Kent Hall, 116th St., 
N. Y.) is circulating a series of pocket pamphlets in advocacy of the 
Hughes-Borah bill 1 ite a federal commission on industrial rela- 


tions. 


A special committ f tl Federal Council Commission of the 
Churches of Christ mer 215 Fourth Ave., N. Y.) has re- 
cently issued an interes port on the Industrial Situation at 
Muscatine, Towa. n citv during the past year has suffered from a 
prolonged strike on th t of the button workers. 


In the Eleventh Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor of 
New York for 1911 lbany, 1912, pp. 383), it is noted that it is 
extremely difficult to enforce the provisions of the labor laws relating 
to public works. The ter prevailing rate of wages’ cannot be ac- 
curately defined, and the penalties are so drastic that great caution 
must be exercised in ap} g the law. Nor has the law reserving to 
American citizens the privilege of working on public work been en- 
forced with success. Little heed has been paid by magistrates and 
public officials when notified of violations. The number of inspectors 
for enforcing the statutes relating to manufacturing in tenement 
houses is altogether too few. About four per cent of the factory 


workers were injured during the year. For the first time accidents 


in the prosecution of building and engineering work are reported, 


amounting to 15,000 he subject of industrial diseases receives 
special attention. 

Apparently, if one may judge from the First Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Labor of the Philippine Islands (Manila, 1911, pp. 174), 
the labor problems of America are reproduced in about every detail 
in our eastern colonial possessions. The report discusses accidents, 
employment agencies, strikes, wages, migration of laborers, and prices 
affecting the cost of living 


Part IV of the Hearings before the Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission (Washington, 1912, pp. 1115- 
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1473) contains an extended brief on legal aspects of workmen's com- 


pensation, by Carman F. Randolph. 


Mr. Charles M. Cabot (95 Milk St., Boston) has recently issued a 
circular letter transmitting a statement relating to Hours of Labor 
in the Steel Industry, by John A. Fitch. It is noted that the Steel 
Corporation is engaged in eliminating seven-day work from its plants, 
but that the evils of a twelve-hour day are not adequately recognized. 
In this connection the Steel Corporation has published Copies of 
Letters Received from Stockholders in Answer to the C. M. Cabot 
Circular Letter of March 26, 1912 (pp. 73). 


Mr. Edward F. McSweeney has printed in pamphlet form his ad- 
dress before the Massachusetts State Board of Trade, Feb. 14, 1912, 
on The Case Against the Minimum Wage. The arguments are forcibly 


presented. 


The Third Annual Report on Labor Organizations, for 1910, of the 
Bureau of Statistics of Massachusetts (Dee. 15, 1911, pp. xi, 56) 
contains a chart showing the percentage of trade-union members un- 
employed in Massachusetts, New York, and the United Kingdom, 
1908-1910. Curves are brought into comparison. Indirectly the 
similarity of these curves testifies, on the whole, to the approximate 


accuracy of the data collected by the trade-unions. 


The Emerson Company (30 Church St., New York) has published 
a valuable pamphlet entitled Comparative Study of Wage and Bonus 
Systems (pp. 27). Comparisons are made of six well-known bonus 
systems comprising the Halsey one-third system, Halsey one-half 
system, Rowan system, Taylor differential rate piece system, Gantt 
bonus system, and the Emerson bonus system. Diagrams illustrate 
the differences. 


The Library of Congress has issued a Select List of References on 
Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation (Washington, 
1911, pp. ix, 196). This continues the bibliographies published in 
1906 and 1908. The annotation is quite complete. 


The Labour Department of the British Board of Trade has pub- 
lished a Report on the Accounts of Expenditure of Wage-Earning 
Women and Girls (1912, pp. 96, 5d.). Expenditures are concerned 


with only thirty persons, but they have some value as they cover the 
weekly accounts for a whole year. Of the thirty, twenty-three lived 


at home. Weekly earnings ranged from 4s 10 1-4 d. to 28s. 10 3-4d. 
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The Fourth Repor he Reagister of Boards of Conciliation and 


Investigation issued by the Ministry of Labour of Canada (Ottawa, 


il interest as it contains a review 
of the work accomplished ler the 


1911, pp. 306) Is of re than 


Industrial Disputes Investiga- 


tion Act of 1907 since its beginning; and it is hoped that this com- 


pilation may serve as a d I tary reply to the many inquiries 
which the Department of Labour is constantly receiving in regard to 


the operation of this act The total number of cases dealt with, 


or lockout has been averted 
in 95 cases; in 10 cases there was a failure. 


1907-1911, is 106. A threatened strike 


Reference has been made in the March 


and December (1911) 
numbers of the Review to the inquiry of the British Board of Trade 
in regard to earnings and hours of labor. Another report has been 
issued, Volume VII, on Ra 


iy Service in 1907 (London, Wyman, 
1912, pp. xxix, 258 Che classification and distribution into wage 


groups is to be commended as conforming to best statistical standards 


in handling wage statist 


Money, | Credit and Banking 
Mr. J. Howard Cow thwait advocates in Separate Reserve As- 


sociations (New York, American News Company, 1911. pp. 44, 25c.) 


the establishment of a ber of independent reserve associations in 
place of a single organization as proposed under the Aldrich plan. 


It is believed that popular objection to a concentration of control 


would thus be obviated d that different sections of the country 
could adjust discount rates and requirements as to nature of security 


with less likelihood of disturbance: Washington as the headquarters 
of a national association is objected to as it is not the financial center. 
but “the hotbed of political activity.” A favorable word is said in 
behalf of developing the National Currency Associations. The 


writer is in favor of 


permitting banks to make acceptances upon time 
bills, and of allowing them to count as legal reserve clearing house 
loan certificates to the extent of one half of the required reserve. 

In the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Banks of New 
York (Albany, Dec. 31, 1911, pp. 320) special emphasis is laid upon 
the subject of examination. Returns from 41 states show that the 


cost of examination of state banks was 6.7 cents per thousand dollars 


of assets, and that the cost for national banks was 4.7 cents per 


thousand dollars. 
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The International Institute of Agriculture (Rome, Italy) has re- 
cently published in English two pamphlets on the Raffeisen system 
of rural corporation credit and its possible application to the United 
States. Letters by Mr. David Lubin are printed in response to in- 
quiries made by the governor of Nebraska and the managing director 
of the Southern Commercial Congress. 


The Annual Report of the Postmaster General of the United 
States for 1911 (Washington, 1912, pp. 39) notes the success of the 
postal savings system and advocates a parcel post and governmental 
operation of telegraph lines. 


The “Banking Law Journal” (27 Thames St., N. Y.) has published 
a serviceable volume entitled Governmental Supervision of Banking 
throughout the World (1911, pp. 60, $1.000). The summaries deal 
with commercial bank law, savings banks, trust companies, loaning 
provisions, and penalties. 


Hearings in regard to a money trust held before the Committee on 
Rules have been published in two parts (No. 1, Jan. 26, 1912, pp. 
44; No. 2, pp. 58). A previous document to be noted in this con- 
nection is Hearings, Dec. 15, 1911 (pp. 51), at which Mr. Lindbergh 
testified at length. 


The Laws, 1907, 1909, 1911, of Pennsylvania Relating to Cor- 
porations under the Supervision of the Banking Department have 
been issued as a pamphlet supplementary to the Digest published in 
1905. (Harrisburgh, 1911, pp. 63.) 


The act whereby every investment company operating in Kansas 
comes under the supervision of the bank commissioner has been 
printed as a separate and may be obtained of the commissioner 
(Topeka, Kansas). By this law full statements must be made in 
regard to proposed plans of transacting business, including names of 
promoters and financial responsibility. Under this law, passed March 


10, 1911, Kansas has already been freed from irresponsible promo- 
tion schemes. 


In Reform of the Currency, Mr. J. N. Dolley of Kansas, in an ad- 
dress before the National Association of Supervisors of State Banks, 
Nov. 21, 1911, criticises the Aldrich plan on the ground that adequate 
provision has not been made for state banks. Advantages to state 
institutions have ‘‘been more or less grudgingly granted.” In par- 
ticular the restriction of membership to banks with a capital of 
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$25.000 or over should b indoned; of 889 state banks in Kansas, 
657 have a less Ca} reaulre!l 


nent of a combined capital of 


$5,000,000 for a 


regarded as too large for the 


more thinly populated tion The plan of election of officers of 
the national associat t d; and voting power should not be 
based upon capitalizatio1 Topeka, 1911, pp. 23.) 

Irom Australia has | received Inquiry into the Cost of Living 


in Australia, 191' prepared by G. H. 


Knibbs of the Common- 
wealth Bureau of Census and Statistics (Melbourne, 1911, pp. 20), 


Data are based upon 2 budget books which were distributed for 


the purpose of records; the 


weekly account books contained 56 pages 
of schedules. About half of the 


returns were from families having 
incomes of £200 or less per annun 


Food took 29 per cent, housing 


per cent, food and light 314 per cent. The 
analyses, showing conditions of families 


14 per cent, clothing 


as to occupation, income, 


ownership of homes r th other countries, etc., are in- 


structive as example 


In Combined State t of the Receipts and Disbursements of the 
United States during Fis Year, 11 (Washington, Treasury 
Department, 1911, pp. § which contains the most detailed statement 
of the federal budget slight change has been introduced whereby 


the net payments f: t Treasury by appropriations are stated 
(arranged by departments and bureaus) according to the particular 


vears for the service f which the disbu 


rsement was made. Hitherto 


t and prior years have been shown in one 
figure for each object of appropriation. 


the disbursements for 


Under date of D 6 1911. tl} 


1e Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue decided that divid ds pai 


d by insurance companies are not 


deductible from gross e, either when paid in cash or when used 


to purchase paid up addit or for other purposes connected with 


the insurance policy | sur companies by their officers and 
counsel represented through extended hearings that the dividends of 
mutual and participating insurance companies are not dividends in the 
commercial sense of the word but are simply refunds to the policy 
holders of the overcharg he commissioner rules that this con- 
tention is not warranted, because, first 


st, most companies are in a posi- 


tion to pay dividends 


ercial st nse, and, second, whatever 
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may be the real character of the money refunded by the insurance 
companies, it is clear that Congress, in the special excise tax on 
corporations, had in mind the payments which the insurance com- 
panies themselves have been designating as dividends. The com- 
missioner acknowledges that certain decisions of the state courts 
appear to lend color to the assertions of the insurance companies, 
but contends that the Corporation Tax statute, having been passed 
since the decision in question, must be construed in accordance with 
the ordinary meaning of the language used. 
M. H. R. 


The Committee on Ways and Means has submitted a series of re- 
ports recommending tariff changes. Among these are to be noted: 
(1) Report on Schedule A, Chemicals, Qils, and Paints (H. R., No. 
326, 62 Cong., 2 Sess., Feb. 16, 1912, pp. 426) which assembles a 
large amount of data in regard to the industries affected. Appendices 
compare rates proposed under the reported bill (H. R. 20182) with 
those of the act of 1909; a “glossary” prepared by the Tariff Board, 
analyzing the act of 1909 by paragraphs and presenting a statistical 
survey of the industries affected with a comparison of tariff laws since 
1888. This latter is of more than immediate interest, for the report 
in much detail explains the use of materials in the several branches of 
the chemical industries. The report by the Tariff Board has also 
been published separately (pp. 274). 

(2) Report to Reduce Duties on Metals and Manufactures of 
Metals (H. R., No. 260, 62 Cong., 2 Sess., Jan. 25, 1912, pp. 98). 


An appendix shows tariff rates on metals and their manufactures in 


foreign countries. As a rule the rates proposed in the bill accompany- 
ing the report are higher than those levied by other nations. 

(3) Report to Reduce Duties on Wool and Manufactures of Wool 
(H. R., No. 455, 62 Cong., 2 Sess., March 27, 1912, pp. 82). This 


report accompanies House bill 22,195, which is practically identical! 
with House bill 11,019 passed last year and vetoed by the President. 
and is devoted to an analysis of the report of the Tariff Board. The 
views of the minority may be found on pp. 73-78. Each party to the 
controversy rests upon evidence presented by the Tariff Board. 


There is ample evidence of the exhaustive investigation which is 
being made by the federal Commission on Economy and Efficiency in 
a series of reports which has recently appeared. Among these are 
to be noted Report of the Commission, etc., Wessage from the Presi- 
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dent (Sen. Doc., N 2 Sess., Feb. 5, 1912, pp. 87); 
Memorandum of ( erning Handling Correspondence 
(Circular No. 21. 19 port to the President on the Use 
of the Outline of O f the Government (Circular No. 22, 
March, 1912, pp. 8 less f the President on Economy and 
Efficiency in Gove Ss; é House Doc., No. 458, 62 Cong., 2 
Sess., Jan. 17, 191 nd Message (same subject), com- 
municated Apr. 4 

The two volun : 7, contains outlines of govern- 
ment of the different brar : uublie service. This is constructed 
on the loose-leat outlines of the government of the 
District of Columbia. d re add indicate the serviceability 
of the plan. 

The commission } hat distribution of public documents 
should be centralized he off of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments of the Government Pr g Office, instead of as at present 
by various departments and bureaus. A plan for this centralization 
is outlined. Much | ition of organization and work would be 
avoided, resulting it nnual saving of $250,000. In another 
report, the commis tes that a saving of $250,000 a year 
may be effected thr i ie use of “window” envelopes in the gov- 
ernment service, sa ' vork of addressing letters. 


The resolutions were adopted by the second New York 
State Conference tion have been printed (E. L. Heydecker, 
secretary, assistant ' ssioner, New York). The New York 


Tax Reform Associa lso published an address delivered at 


this conference, by P lell. on Taration in New York (pp. 8). 
The New York 


Association has issued its T'wenty- 
first Annual Repo levdell, secretary, 29 Broadway. N. Y.. 
1911, pp. 11). ‘ é rl luring 1911 is regarded as most en- 


couraging. Discu topics makes this a helpful aid to students 


of taxation. 

Under date of Fel ie Bureau of Statistics of Massachus- 
etts issued a circular gard to a recent amendment of the Town 
Note Certification A —Incurren of Debt. 


¢ 


The act prohibits 


towns from issuing ind defines the methods bv which 


monev mav be borr 


The Insurance Depat nt of New York has published a pamphlet 
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on Fees and Taxes Charged New York Insurance Companies by 
Insurance Departments of Other States (Albany, 1912, pp. 44). 

The subject of licenses and fees charged in the regulation of 
passenger carrying vehicles in New York City is discussed in a 
special report made by the Commissioner of Accounts (N. Y., Jan. 
23, 1912, pp. 29). 

The Wisconsin State Board of Forestry has issued a report on The 
Taxation of Forest Lands in Wisconsin (Madison, Wis., 1911, pp. 80) 
in which it is noted that the common method of exempting wood lots 
from taxation for limited periods of time has been inconsequential in 
its results. It recommends a new policy whereby land may be entered 
with the State Board of Forestry to be classified for taxation. Land 
so classified is to be subject to certain regulations of the forestry 
board. 

The Third Report of the Joint Special Committee on the Taxation 
Laws of Rhode Island recently presented (Providence, 1912, pp. 103) 
submits two plans, one providing for the taxation of corporate excess 


at a uniform rate, and the other for the taxation of gross earnings 


of public service corporations and the application of the corporate 


excess principle to all other corporations. The rate proposed on 


corporate excess and intangible personal property is 4 mills. 


Part II of the Annual Report of the Rhode Island Bureau of In- 
dustrial Statistics, for 1911 presents the first report on the statistics 
of municipal finance of the cities and towns in Rhode Island. An 
attempt made the year before to secure the data for such a report 
by sending schedules to the municipal treasurers had failed; and the 
report issued has been prepared by the Commissioner of Industrial 
Statistics from the printed reports and statements of the local treas- 
urers; in most cases for the fiscal vear ending in 1910. The tables 
published show, for each of the six cities and thirty-two towns in the 
state, statistics of property valuations, tax rates, indebtedness. and 
current receipts and expenditures, classified according to the schedules 
of the United States Census Bureau. 

In summarizing the results of this compilation, Commissioner Webb 
recognizes the lack of perfection, which could hardly be avoided in 
a work undertaken without any special appropriation and without 
any authority over the local accounts. But the data in the various 
local reports have been carefully collected and made available for 


comparison and study. The Commissioner recommends legislation 
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eports in the future, and also asks for 
borrowing of money by towns, similar to 
ently established in Massachusetts. 

J. 


vil Service Commission of Chicago 


janization of All Departments in 


ffect February, 1912. These indicate 


sibilitv. titles. classineation, grades, num- 


total number and compensa- 


ened to the various departments, such as 
nt of Buildings, Board of Education, etc. 


nt of municipal finance is the Thirty- 
Commissioner of Accounts of the City 
1, 1911, pp. 
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nvestigation. 


ssion (324 Fourth Avenue) has issued 
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costs in a number of large cities for 


partment of Charities (1911, pp. 


nsane, and investigation. 


rd of Equalization of Taxation of 
r 1911, classification of intangible 


recomme nde d. 


taxation in operation in British Columbia 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
9] Recommendations are made affect- 


of real estate, the coal tax, succession 


Bureau of Statistics of Massachusetts. 


of Homesteads for Workmen (Boston, Jan.. 


compact account of the “character and 
for housing working people’ in 
America It primarily with the 


nen’s homes by state and municipality, but 


deals 


some countries state subsidization, loans. 


n of vnemployed, and government land 


piled almost exclusively from secondary 


H ng 
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authorities, some of which are of doubtful value. In addition to the 
report, the bulletin comprises a statement of the history of the Home- 
stead Commission of Massachusetts, its report of Jan. 10, 1912 and a 
bill “‘to extend and define the duties” of that commission. A ten 
page bibliography is included. J. F. 


The Massachusetts Civic League (3 Joy St., Boston) has issued a 
leaflet on the housing problem, in which past legislation is briefly 
summarized and a new law proposed. 


A Committee of the Albany Chamber of Commerce has recently 
submitted a report on Moderate Cost Houses. The need of homes for 
the working classes properly located near trolley lines stimulated 
this inquiry. The immediate problem is the construction of a home 
that would bring a fair return on investment at a monthly rental of 
$18. Various plans are submitted. 


The subject of housing is also treated in the “Civic Bulletin” of 
the Pittsburg Civic Commission (402 Keystone Building) for January, 
1912. Emphasis is laid upon the necessity of revising the tax laws 
so that the tax rate on buildings shall be only half of the rate on 
land. The report is based on statistical data. 


In New York a bill to carry out a similar proposal was the subject 
of discussion at the recent legislative session. The Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York City referred the matter to a committee com- 
posed of Professor J. F. Johnson, Professor Seligman, and former 
comptroller H. A. Metz. This report, published in “Greater New 
York,” issue of March 4, 1912 (54 Lafayette St., N. Y.), is adverse. 
Though land values would be reduced (probably about ten per 
cent), it would place a premium on the erection of tall buildings and 
cheap tenement houses in the crowded parts of the city. It would be 
unjust to present owners of land; it does not take account of improve- 
ments which have become part of the land; it would lessen muni- 
cipal revenue, and lower the debt limit of the city. 


Demography 
In Mortality Statistics: 1910, published by the Bureau of the Census 
as Bulletin 109 (Washington, 1912, pp. 191), it is noted that three 
states, Minnesota, Montana, Utah have been added to the registra- 
tion area, and for North Carolina municipalities with population of 
1000 and over are for the first time included. This latter step is of 
interest as representing the first compilation by the Bureau of the 
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Census of vital statistics the South. South Dakota has been with- 
drawn on account of defective returns. The population of the regis- 
tration area has incr d tro 1.1 per cent to 58.3 per cent of the 
total. For this bullet rates are furnished based on the new census 
of 1910. The death rate for 1910 was 15 per 1000 as compared with 
14.4 in 1909. In pr ting tables of causes of deaths the classifi- 
cation conforms for the first time to the second revision prepared by 
the International Commission of Revision in Paris in 1909. There 
is a special discussion of the most important causes of death of in- 


fants shown for the first seven days, first four weeks, and single 


months up to two years of age 


The Proceedings of First Wisconsin Country Life Conference, 
held at Madison in Februat 911, have been published by the Col- 
lege of Agriculture (Madison, pp. 106). Of interest are the maps 
showing the nationalit ral population. 

The Bureau of the ¢ sus has issued a Bulletin on Center of Popu- 
lation (pp. 8), in which care is taken to show the difference between 
center of population and center according to median lines. 

Under date of Feb. 27, 1912 the Minister of Agriculture of Canada 
has issued Area and Population, Special Report on the Fifth Census 
of Canada (Ottawa, pp. 17 In the last census decade the rural 
population has increased 16.48 per cent, and the urban, 63.83 per 
cent. The report is published in French as well as in English. 

Credit should be given for the improvement in recent years in the 
form of the Annual k t of the Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration, the last issue of which is for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1911 (Washington, 1912, pp. 263). The tables now show the num- 
bers of arriving and departing aliens and citizens, the aliens being 
subdivided into ‘emigrant’ and ‘“‘non-emigrant,’ and “immigrant” and 
“non-immigrant” alie1 [his latter classification is based upon the 
stated intention of tl ilien as to whether his residence here or 
abroad is to be temporat r permanent. It is a question how far 
such a distinction is valuable; for there is no certainty that an alien 
will stick to his intention, and one result of making the division is a 
tendency to disregard t non-immigrant aliens’’ altogether in speak- 
ing of the size of the tal immigration. The effects of large num- 
bers of aliens upon the community may be very marked even if 
their residence is only temporary 


In the case of no! grant aliens departing, the sex, age and 
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length of residence in the United States is given for each race or 
people, as well as the country of intended future residence. ‘These 
tables, which have been given in this form only recently, are intended 
to make possible a survey of the movement of any particular class 
of workers between any given foreign country and any state or 
section of the United States. Like all tables depending upon the 
statements of the aliens themselves, these are subject to considerable 
error. This is especially true of the destination in this country, as 
many aliens give the port of entry as their destination and only de- 
cide where to go after landing. 

Special mention should be made of the discussion (pp. 4-7) of the 
question of the distribution of aliens. Many writers and speakers as- 
sume that proper distribution of aliens would cause the immigration 
problem to disappear. The Commissioner General's exposition of the 
practical difficulties of effecting distribution, and of the limits of its 
usefulness, is the best we have seen. P. F. Bf. 

The Agricultural Experiment Station of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, in its Circular of Information, No, 29 (Jan., 1912), gives some 
information in regard to ““A Method of Making a Social Survey of a 
Rural Community,” by C. J. Galpin. Facsimiles of schedule blanks 
are reproduced. It is stated that the information called for on these 
schedules will be gladly given by someone in the home. Such con- 
fidence is of interest as showing the difference in the social organiza- 
tion in the East and in the West. It may be doubted whether such 
schedules could be adequately filled out in a New England country 


township. 


The Thirty-Eighth Report of the Bureau of Industrial Statistics 
of Pennsylvania, for 1910 (Harrisburgh, 1911, pp. 477), contains a 
valuable detailed study of property holding of negroes in Pennsyl- 
vania, by Richard R. Wright, Jr., editor of the “Christian Recorder,” 
official organ of the African Methodist Episcopal Church of Ameri- 
ca. (Pp. 54-108.) 


The American Unitarian Association has recently issued Knowing 
One’s Own Community, by Carol Aronovici (Boston, 1911, pp. 97). 
This contains suggestions for a social survey of small cities or towns, 
serving to bring clearly into view the character of the population, in- 
dustry, character of workmen, chances for permanent employment, 
social advantages, poverty, ete. 


In a pamphlet published by the Bureau of Immigration and 
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PERIODICALS 


The Revrew is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of arti- 
cles in Italian periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles 
in Danish and Swedish periodicals. 


Theory 
(Abstracts by W. M. Adriance) 


Amoroso, L. Le teoria matematica del monopolio trattata geometricamente. 
Giorn. d. Econ., Aug., 1911. 

A mathematical statement of the monopolist’s possible influence on 
prices. A more exact presentation of an abstract situation is sought 
than Cournot gave, yet no pretence is made to show what actually hap- 
pens in the world. 

Arxinson, M. Domestic life and the consumption of wealth. Sociol. Rev., 
Jan., 1912. Pp. 11. 

Holds that the study of family budgets should be an integral part 
of economics and sociology. Cites methods of Le Play. 

Fempocen. L’école autrichienne d’économie politique. Journ. des Econ., 
Jan. 15, Mar. 15, 1912. Pp. 4, 13. 

This interesting account of the Austrian school is taken up again 
after an interval of three months. (The other articles were pub- 
lished in July, August, and September, 1911.) The present instal- 
ments deal with the disciples of Karl Menger, and with the work 
of Boehm-Bawerk. 

Janacn, C. Appunti sulla Aeoria della speculazione. Rif. Soc. (supplement), 
Jan.-Feb., 1912. 

A study of the economic effects of speculative purchase or sale. 

Kirerne, G. A. The income of capital. Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 1912. 
Pp. 27. 

This article, after giving the coup de grace to several current 
theories of interest, essays, in outline, a comprehensive theory of 
distribution. It should call forth a rejoinder from some of the 
younger men—if not from the leaders—-who acknowledge their in- 
debtedness to the Austrian school. 

Locu, C. S. The main line of thought in sociology. Char. Organ Rev., Dec., 
1911. Pp. 18. 

Traces the history of sociological thought as explanatory of what 
sociology is. 

Murray, R. A. Economia matematica ed economia statistico-induttiva. Giorn. 
d. Econ., Nov., 1911. 


Murray, R. A. La “causa” del valore e la teorica dell’ equilibrio economico. 
Riv. Ital. di Sociologia, Nov.-Dec., 1911. 


Prices are to be studied essentially as mathematical relations. In- 
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quiry into the “cause I of value is a fruitless invasion of 
the field of philosop! 


Nevrati, O. Natior Wertlehre, eine systematische Unter- 

The author's purpos t tline the relations between the value 
theory and the theo Ricardo’s issue of value and riches. 
The latter he cones tl true subject of economics. In 
elaborate and somew! tifving tables he tries to symbolize the 
problems presented b bination and distribution of pleasure 
and pain in various ¥ His psychology seems to be frankly 
hedonistic. He concludes that und theory of value must concern 
itself with total plea r with pleasures viewed as parts of a 
whole system, rather than with particular gratifications. F. A. F. 
A. Wirtschaftlicl i Naturqesetze. Zeitschr. f. Socialwis. 

Jan., 1912. Pp. 4 

Voigt reiterates his thesis (cf. American Economic Review, Dec., 
1911, p. 920) that law reflects the facts of economie life. He thinks 
that Diehl and others fallen into error through the use of one 
term in several senses 
Wiuitrinc, F. J. The } f imerican courts. Stone & Webster 

Pub. Serv. Journ., M 

Urges against certain of ou rts the somewhat unusual indictment 
that they are forgetting t net character of capital and profits. 
romic instruction: A symposium, Journ. 


Pol. Econ., Feb., 191 


Papers presented at nd conference on the teaching of eco- 
nomics, held at the Un f Chicago, 1911. “The seminar: Its 
advantages and limitations,’ FE. R. A. Seligman; “The conduct of a 
seminar in economics,’ I. W. Taussig; ‘““The economic seminar,” J. L. 
Laughlin; “Graduate i ict n political economy,’ J. H. Hol- 
lander. 

} ( ral \ 
\ ] \ I) Robinson) 
ArmssBy, H. P. The he food-supply. Pop. Sci. Mo., Nov., 
1911. 

In future, grains must | nore and more reserved for people, live 
stock being fed on other foods; hence the importance of exhaustive 
experiments to ascerta their food values 
D. Les trans industrie beurriére. L’Econ. Frang¢., 

Aug. 5, 1911. 

Brief description of f ry methods of butter making. 

Bisnorp, A. L. The develo) he production in Canada, Bull. Am. 


Geog. Soc., Jan., 1912 
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Burt, G. M. The irrigation situation. Engg. Rec., Feb. 24, 1912. 
Brief analysis of the different plans used in financing irrigation 
projects. 
Caroncint, A. L'ultima fase della industria della potassa in Germania, Giorn. 
d. Econ., Sept., 1911. 
Description and history of the potash industry in Germany, includ- 
ing an account of the law of 1910 which regulates, till 1925, the share 
of the various producers and the destination of the product. 


Carter, T. L. Mining in Merico. An estimate of present and future con- 
ditions. Engg. Mag., Mar., 1912. 

Exposition of advantages of Mexican mining laws over those of the 
United States. Map of physiographic provinces. Well written. 
Cuapwick, C. N. Conservation of state waters and forests. Mo. Bull. N. Y. 

Chamber Commerce, Apr., 1912. 

“The natural waters of the state of New York are the property of 
the people .... The theory that the rainfall, on its way to the 
sea, may be corraled by one person... . . is neither good law nor 
good sense.” 

Hvesert, W. D. Wanted: a new deal in the coal fields, Outlook, Dec. 23, 1911. 

A careful account of the Bering river coal fields, the character of 
the Cunningham claims, and the questions of policy involved. 
Jackson, E. RR. Forestry problems in the United States. Sewanee Rev., 

Oct., 1911. 

Conservation resembles practice of putting estates in trust so that 
only income may be used. Forest is being cut three times as fast as 
it grows. Less than three eighths of standing timber goes into manu- 
factured product; nearly half is lost in the saw-mill alone. Nec- 
essary to regard forest property as a long-time investment rather than 
a short-time speculation. Only the government can do this. 

Kay, G. F. The Bering river coal field, Alaska. Pop. Sci. Mo., Nov., 1911. 

The coal will be expensive to mine and handle. The tonnage is, 
however, large (though estimates are unreliable), and the government 
should expedite the opening up of the field. 

Koester, F. Our national waste. World’s Work, Mar., 1912. 

Annual preventable waste in the United States is over 1000 million 
dollars, or $110 per capita. 

Mempers or THE Facutty or tHE CoLorapo Scnoor or Mines. Scope and 
progress of the mining industry in Colorado. Quart. of the Col. Sch. of 
Mines, Oct., 1910. 

Contains little of direct economic interest. 


Micuin1, T. A. The recent development of peat as a fuel. Stone & Webster 
Pub. Serv. Journ., Nov., 1911. 
Use of peat for power purposes has developed rapidly in last ten 
years. The lead has been taken by Sweden and Germany. 
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Imports of potash 
gated $75,000,000 
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reacher 
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odu als 


[ June 


Rev. Rev., Jan., 1912. 
1 $15,000,000 a year, have aggre- 
irs, and at the present rate of in- 


i merica. 


crease will amount 000,000 in the next 12 years. Germany is 

the sole source of the deposits there are monopolized, and 

extortionate prices d. For this reason, Congress has ap- 

propriated money search for potash deposits in this 

country. 

Mutter, R. La g é 1 propos de lourrage de M. Jean 
Brunhes. Rev. S 11 

An extended ana x the topics treated and some of the 
principal conclusi: is described as the first adequate 
synthesis of the sul ren 
Newcomen, J. T. power utilization. Stone & Webster 

Pub. Serv. Jou 

The available » the United States is about 31,000,000; 
that developed on! ). Non-use of the rest means waste of 
fuel and is due to proper federal laws, because principal 
water power sites blic lands or on navigable rivers. 
At present only permit is legal on public lands, and only 
a 50-year franch t 1 ision for renewal or compensation 
can be granted o1 9 reams. Fault lies with Public Lands 
Committee, whicl 1 by those favorable to turning water 
power sites over t sts without conditions. 

NeweELt, F. H. / en in the United States. Eng. Rec., 
Dec. 16, 1911. 

Excellent brief slative history of irrigation, scope 
and provisions of 
Payen, E. Les n ne de fer en France. L’Econ. 

Iranc., Mar. 9, 19 

The output of ce h increased from 2.4 million tons 
in 1877 to 5.4 in 1900 10 .8 in 1909. Meurthe-et-Moselle, 
where chief incre ow produces over 90 per cent 
of the total. Depos been opened in Normandy and else- 
where. France now derable ore. 

Payven, E. La prodt n mation et les prix des divers métaur 
durant les di ti et plomb. L’Econ. Franc., Aug. 
5, 1911. 

A brief survey of es with some forecast as to the future 
development of the in Production of copper especially shows 
signs of outrunning ptior 
Penrose, A. F. Hist ni in the United States. Pop. Sci. Mo., 

Feb., 1912. 

A clear and well ) tch 

Rarratovicn, A. L’industrie électrique en Allemagne. L’Econ. Franc., May 


6, 


1911. 
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The chemical and electrical industries are the most important 
branches of German manufactures; and the process of concentration 
has now gone so far that two huge combinations dominate the situation. 
Rarratovicu, A. La houille en Allemagne. L’ Econ. Frang., Mar. 16, 1912. 

The Rhenish-Westphalian coal syndicate has felt the competition of 
independents in recent years, especially in 1911; but in Jan., 1912, 
Prussia, which has acquired important mines in the Ruhr valley, 
joined the syndicate, preferring profit on its coal to lower prices in the 
interest of the public welfare. Prices were at once advanced on all 
kinds of coal adding 46 million marks to the cost of fuel in Germany. 
Raymonb, R. W. Japan’s mining industry. Oriental Rev., Mar., 1912. 

Japan contains great quantities of low grade ores which were for- 
merly not usable but now can be worked. Japan is third in list of 
copper-producing countries. The further development of Japan de- 
pends chiefly on minerals. 

Se_wyn-Brown, A. Development of the world’s iron resources. Engg. Mag., 
Nov., 1911. 

Lavish estimates of amounts; purpose apparently is to demon- 
strate that ‘there will never be a scarcity of iron ores.” 

Suarpe, A. The geography and economic development of British Central 
Africa. Geog. Journ. (London), Jan., 1912. 

Considerable areas between 6000 and 8000 feet above sea level have 
a European climate. The original export crop was coffee, but cotton 
and tobacco now lead. Tea and Ceara rubber are also being planted. 
Torrarpas, J. I. Cartilla de agricultura intertropical, Revista Bimestre 

Cubana, 1910-1912. 

This ample study of the products of the soil in middle America, by a 
late professor at the National University of Cuba, is continued through 
a series of numbers of the Revista. 

Von Scuon, H. The most resourceful utilization of water powers. (State 
policies, and a plan for the best development.) Engg. Mag., May, 1911. 

Comparison based on statistics of 1870 and 1905 as to use of 
mechanical power showing a more than proportional increase, meas- 
ured by value of output, workers and population. Present conditions 
as to water conservancy in this country and abroad with a plan for 
state control of private power enterprises. 

Watrace, C. F. Development of water powers in navigable streams and within 
the public domain. Stone & Webster Pub. Serv. Journ., Dec., 1911. 

Development of water powers is now hindered by confusion of laws. 
Such enterprises are natural monopolies and should be granted in- 
determinate franchises by federal authority, with proper safeguards 
both for the public and the investors. The heavier the rental charge 
imposed on the company, the higher will be the price to the consumer. 
Double regulation (by federal and state governments) is objection- 
able. Of the state systems of control. those of Wisconsin and New 
York are the best. 


162 Periodicals [ June 


Wauus, B. C. Measu jeography, its principles and prac 


tice. Geog. Jour 191 
Crude statistics in 1 f pounds sterling or in thousands of 
tons are not geographical; they are the raw materials which it is the 
business of the geographer to transmute into constant values which 
‘an be expressed mucl re simply—that is into comparative or ratio 
statements. 


—__———_ Sugar in I Bull. Pan Am. Union, Feb., 1912. 

The sharp rise in pri f sugar in recent years indicates that sup- 
ply is not increasing rapidly enough. Brazil is admirably suited by 
nature to cane culture, but the output has remained stationary for 
many years; a revival it rovement is clearly at hand. 

The influence rest 2 stream flow in the Merrimac river 
basin, New Hampshire id Masscchusetts. Engg. News, July 27, 1911. 


Summary of report by Lieut. Col. Burr, U. S. A., embodied in H. 
Doc. 9, 62 Cong., 1 Sess \uthor finds no evidence that deforestation 
or reforestation have materially affected the flow of the Merrimac river. 

— Resolution ed y the national irrigation congress, Dec. 
9, 1911. Engg. New D 1911 

Practically the entir nservation program is embodied in these 

resolutions. They also cover many details of the national reclamation 


work. 


Economics 


Lee Coulter) 


Land 1 é size of farms, tenancy, etc.: 
Bituunes, G. A. and Beavers ( Systems of farming in Central New 
Jersey. Farmers Bull. 4 U. S. Dept. of Agric.) 1911. Pp. 1. 


A review of concrete experiences of farmers, covering several years 


and farms. Brief repor the tenant problem. 


BoenmxKer, W. Wha e enterprise is best 
Landw. Presse. Ni 91-96. 191] 


suited to the farmer? Deut. 


A careful analysis of advantages and disadvantages of different sizes 
of holdings with a comprehensive view of the problems of farm 


management. 


Bucumann, L. Agricu é } ia Dip. & Con. Rpts. (London), No. 
4798, 1911. Pp. 8 


A review of agricultural, rural 


ind urban population; ownership 


of farms vs. tenancy; xtent to which the government assists and 


encourages farmers. 
Evus, L. W. Farm land utili ion and 


farm equipment. Bull. Ohio Exp. 
Sta. No. 227. Pp 50 


Results of a careful survey of the present utilization of 
land in farms, and inves t and use of the equipment of the farms. 
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Fo.ey, J. W. and Snirn, C. B. A system of tenant farming and its results 
Farmers Bull. 437 (U. S. Dept. of Agric.) 1911. Pp. 18. 

A careful field study. 

Hisnarp, B. H. Tenancy in the western states. Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb. 
1912. Pp. 14. 

Third of series of articles on tenancy in different sections of the 
United States. Based on statistics collected by the Bureau of the 
Census in 1910. 

Kwnipps, G. H. Land tenure and settlement. Yearbook Australia, 1910. Pp. 15. 

Experience of the various states in purchasing lands, subdividing and 
reselling the same. Statistics showing the extent of the operations 
and laws under which that is accomplished. 

Knipss, G. H. Government loans to farmers. Yearbook Australia, 1910. Pp. 8. 

Review of extent to which different states have laws authorizing 
loans for securing and improving farms and the extent to which these 
laws have been taken advantage of. 

Rarver, R. Creation of small holdings for agricultural laborers in Denmark 
Jour. Bd. Agric., No. 7, 1911. Pp. 4. 

A careful review of how the central government assists laborers 
to become land owning farmers by lending money at low interest rates, 
secured by mortgages. Several years’ experience is given. 

Trepweit, R. C. Labor exchange for English agriculturists. Daily Con. and 
Trade Repts. (U. S.), No. 273, 1911. Pp. 1. 

Brief review showing to what extent government labor exchanges 
are being adapted to the needs of farmers and farm laborers. 
Trivertr, J. B. Rural settlement. Yearbook (New South Wales), 1909-10 

Pp. 20. 

Statistical review of land policy for 30 years, number and size of 
holdings, number of people interested and their activities. 

Agricultural laborers: Report on wages and hours of labor 
Bd. of Trade (Gt. Brit.) 

Concrete data showing present status and ten years’ experience in 
typical sections of England and Wales. 

Farms for sale or lease in Rhode Island. Bull. 1, R. I. Con- 
servation Comm., 1911. Pp. 1. 

A careful compilation for the use of prospective lessees or vendees 

of farms. 


Organization movements among farmers, for insurance, 
credit, marketing, etc.; prices: 


Anpvrews, F. Marketing grain and lire stock in the Pacific coast region. 
Dept. of Agric. (U. S.) Bu. of Statis. Bull. 89, Pp. 1. 
Contains a detailed analysis of methods, costs and efficiency of pres- 
ent marketing system. Includes statement of quantity of products, 
source and destination with conclusions as to satisfaction or reverse. 
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A careful review 
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Soc. 


CouLrer, 
Brief review of 
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DeYounae, D. P. 
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Present applic itio 
extent, influences and 
Gavuun, A. Codpera 
No. 93, 1912. Py 
Brief review of 
acter and amount 
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Tayuor, H. C. 
Pp. 27. 
Critical study of 
prices, illustrated by 
Topp, S. E. Agri 
1911. Pp. 1. 
Reviews rise and 
Marke 
98. WN. Dept f Ag 
Report presented 
and addresses. 
— Ann. Re} 
Review of year's 
operative insurance 
Ann, Rez 


Survey of year's 


work for success and failure 
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de SCTIit 
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Statistical and 
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Repts. (London) 
Present status of th: 
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— Agriculture 

4781, 1911. Pp. 2 
A statement of the 


nt of prices of eggs, corn, etc. 


tatus of codperation among farmers. 
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als 
n les Européens et les indigénes. 
18 
r development of and present status 
few statistics, but largely devoted te 
ind economic forces. 
World’s Work. Nov., 1911. Pp. 4. r 
ooperative activity among American 
in Hlolland Daily Cons. & Trade 
tion as compared with decade ago; | 


Daily Cons. and Trade Repts. 


yperative societies, their scope, char- 
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209. Wisc. Exp. Sta., 1911 


Bull 


ik of supply and demand which affect 


n. Bull. 192. Agric. Dept. Ontario, 


f agricultural products. Bull 


tation 
> 


first annual meeting with discussion 


igri Urgan, Soc., 1910, Pp. 1. 


»f central coéperative bank, central co- 


cooperative activities. 


{gric. Organ. Soc., 1910. Pp. 1. 
s with critical analysis of forces which 
nd status at close of vear. 
ul insurance, credit, and codperative societies 
ff. Renseig. Agric. (Paris), 1911. Pp. 37. 
showing present status and effect of 4 
ng their origin and growth. 
ti ocieties in Germany. Dipl. and Cons. 
1911. Pp. 2 
nt in Germany, showing number, vol- 
Russi Dipl. and Cons. Repts. (London), No. 


t to which local and central governments 


Per 
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of Russia are aiding the peasants to advance. Covers economic phases. 
such as coéperation, credit, land-ownership, ete. 
_——————— Cooperation and cost of living in certain forcign countrie: 
H. Doc. 617, March, 1912. Pp. 245. 
A large amount of data and views collected by the Department of 
State through the consular offices. 


Railways 
(Abstracts by Ernest R. Dewsnup) 


Amoroso, L. Le condizioni e t resultati finanziari delleserizio ferroviorio de 
Stato. Giorn. d. Econ., Dec., 1911. 

Concluding article of a review, not unfavorable, of the management 
of the railways of Italy by the state. Recommendations for improve 
ment of the service are made. 

Baury, E. C. The legal basis of rate regulation. Fair return on the valu 
employed for public service. IT. Columbia Law Rev., Nov., 1911.) Pp. 22 

The market rate of return upon equally hazardous investments is 
determinative of what constitutes a fair rate of return. 

Baker, J. N. The limitation of state control over the regulation of rates 
Yale Law Journ., Dec., 1911. Pp. 15. 

Approves the decision of Judge Sanborn in the Minnesota rate case. 

Battzer. Die Lisenbahnen in den deutschen Schutzgebieten. Archiv. 
Eisenbahnw., Mar.-Apr., 1912.) Pp. 30. 

Mileage, traffic and operating statistics of railways in the African 
possessions of Germany. 

Biccar, *%. B. Canada’s transportation problem. Can. Engr., Jan. 25, 1912 
Pp. 1%. 

Bixie, H. W. Jurisdiction of certain cases arising under the Interstate Com 
merce Act. Univ. of Pa. Law Rev., Oct., 1911. 

Jurisdiction in matters of reasonableness of existing rates or prac 
tices is final. 

Biocn, T. Zum Postiesen der alten Perser und Inder. Wirter und Sachen. 


Brown, W. P. Why steamboat traffic declined before the railway. Ry. Age 

Gaz., Jan. 12, 1912. Pp. 4. oe 

The decline took place not because the railway of the time was so 

superior an instrument of transportation, but largely because the or 
ganization and methods of operation of the river service were poor. 
Cooxr, F. H. The use and the abuse of the commerce clause. Mich. V.aw 

Rev., Dec. 1911. Pp. 15. 

The power of legislation allowed to Congress under the commerce 
clause is a superfluous power of legislating on matters as to which 
ample power has been reserved to the states. 


L66 licals | June 


Coovet, E. L et financiére des chemins de fer 
dé Eta R | , Oct.-Dec., 1911 Pp. 50. 
Significance of igetary law of July 13th, 1911, 


which refer to t financial control of the state rail- 


Davis, J. ¢ TI mon carriers to the state and 
federal qove Engrs., Jan., 1912. Pp. 21. 
Brief sketch f nt ernment control in the 
United States, wi t fudge Sanborn’s decision in the 
Minnesota ra 


Dixon, F. H \ge. Gaz., Dec. 29, 1911. 


The situation t rom satisfactorv. 


ECKARDY Ca lent, Dec. 21, 1911. Pp. 61 


An appreciat 1 policy of this railway. 
VERSMANN, A thn und ihre wirtschaftliche 
Bede ng \ \ t Apr., 1912. Pp. 36. 


The first par tment of the Canadian Pacific 


} 
Railway, with 1 ship interests. 


Fart ( stationery and print- 


During 1909, United States spent $16,500,000 


i st 
1 } nal injuries, loss 
Pp. 31 
Discusses me ~57.000,000, or so, that the rail- 
wavs of the U1 ually under these heads. 


Gaines, M. W A ! Ri Age Gaz., Jan. 5, 1912. 


Low rates hay s from extensive into intensive 
development in haul. Rates are too low, 
and regulation ts t railways into a state of inertia. 

World's Work, Feb., 1912. Pp. 6. 


A. N he Swiss federal railways. Quart. 


Government ma! Swiss railways has resulted in re- 
duction of rates. 3, improvement of service, and in 
net revenues suthe r the eight vears, 1902-10, interest 


and amortization 

Ilvrenins, I ipitalisation and regulation. De- 
at tons fron {merican roads. Engg. Mag., Feb. 
1912. Pp. 11 


A comparison of f selected railways. 


— 
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jounston, R. H. Library of the Bureau of Railway Economics. Special 
Libraries, Jan. 1912. Pp. 4. 


Deals with the organization and collecting policy of this library. 


Kincuuorr, H. Die vorlaufige Neuordnung der preussischen Eisenbahnfinan- 
zen und deren Riickwirkung auf die geplante Steuerreform. Bank Archiv, 


1911. 


Lesse. Wohlfahrtseinrichtungen der preussischhessischen Eisenbahngemein 


schaft im Jahre 1910. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Jan.-Feb. 1912. Pp. 75. 

A very complete statistical exposition of the current status of the 
pension fund, sick fund, and accident insurance fund of the railway 
system named. 


l.eroy-Beactiev. Les chemins de fer de l'Etat francais; les causes de leur 
ruineuse et d: plorable exploitation. L Econ. Franc., Dec. 30, I911. 
21 
Pp. 3 


Under state-working (1909-10-11), the operating expenses of the 
western system have been so increased as to cut down the net revenue 
to less than one third of what it was during the preceding three years. 
State management has extravagantly increased the numbers of its 
administrative staff while at the same time unduly restricting the 
numbers of its operating forces. Present unsatisfactory conditions are 
not shouldered on the previous management: the state is alone to blame. 
l.eroy-Beacuiev, P. Le mourement économique au Canada: les voies de com- 

munication: les chemins de fer. L* Econ. Franc., Mar. 30, 1912. Pp. 2. 

Deals mainly with the transcontinental railways: reference is also 
made to the geographical and economic advantages of the Winnipeg- 
Hudson Bay line, the funds for the construction of which have been 
voted by the Canadian Parliament. 
von peR Leven, A. Der neueste Stand der Bundesgesetzgebung iiber das 

Eisenbahnwesen der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. Archiv f. 
bahnw., Jan.-Feb. 1912. Pp. 39. 


Risen- 


Explanation of the recent amendment of the interstate commerce 
law. Reference is also made to the Supreme Court decision on the 
“commodities” clause and to the decisions of the Interstate Commeret 
Commission in the rate-advance cases. 

Martin, G. G. Recent federal court decisions affecting state laws regulating 
freight and passenger rates. Yale Law Journ., Dec., 1911. Pp. 9. 

Attacks the decision in the Minnesota rate case. The policy of the 
federal courts in prorating railway earnings and expenses, between 
state and interstate business, on a revenue basis, is a vicious one. 

Neat, J. HW. Impressions of European traction. Editorial Rev., Feb., 1912. 
Pp. 10. 

Some general observations as to the conditions of street-car service 
in certain European cities. 

NESE. Reichsunfallfiirsorgegesetz und Reichshaftpflichtgesetz. Archiv f. 
Eisenbahnw. Jan.-Feb., 1912. Pp. 9. 


468 dicals June 


An explanati x of the above legislation upon liability 
arising out of ACC I f LO railway office rs, 
OveERMANN. f H ind Archiv. f. Ejisenbahnw., 


Jan.-Feb., 191 


In September, | Lr commission was appointed to inquire 
into the existing the railway system, and this body 
reported in May, | \ rv of the report is given. The com- 
mission refused 1 1 1 establishment of state-working by 


ten votes against 


Payne, J. L. Cat Ry. Age Gaz., Feb. 9, 1912. Pp. 38. 
A synopsis of t f Canadian railways. Since 1907 
there has been an per cent in dividends paid. 
Perry, E. W. 7 ent and projects in Honduras. Engg. 
Mag., Mar., 1 
Pore, C. C. The Stone & Webster Pub. Serv. Journ., 
Mar. 1912. Py 
An account of t t Key West upon the completion of 
the Florida East ¢ I 
Powerit, T. C. J é mpetition resulting in the making of 
railroad freigl | Louis Ry. Club., Jan. 12, 1912. Pp. 10. 
Discusses the eft t rates of the competition of markets, 
carriers, and rival } wagon and waterway carriage. 
Prouty, C. A. Ti 1y regulation Ry. Age Gaz. Apr. 5, 
i912. Pp. 3S 
(1) The constit i I t be amended so as to deprive the 
courts of all pow t le legislative enactment dealing with 
private monopoly per cent is an adequate rate of dividend. 
(3) Where redu revenue through increase of the rate of 
wage is the ground « t ran advance in rates, the commission 
must be satisfied vage increase is necessary and just. 
Riptey, W. Z. R R \ge Gaz., Jan. 5, 1912. Pp. 3. 
Discusses the « that need to be taken into account in 
issuing bonds. S} s given to financing by means of in- 
come bonds and lit 
Riprey, W. Z. ¢ Ry. Age Gaz., Jan. 12, 1912. Pp. 2. 
The merits and d his method of railway financing are pre- 
sented. 
Riprey, W. Z. Min i. railroad combinations. Quart. Journ. 
Econ., Feb., 1912 
Cites instance xr of interests of minority stock-holders 
by certain railwa I rs recommendations of the railroad securities 
commission as to )f railway stock-holdings by other rail- 


ways. 


Ross, W. L. Railway re n. Ry. Age Gaz., Feb. 23, 1911. Pp. 11%. 
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Believes that traffic matters should be controlled by the national 
commission, not by state boards. 

Smiru, M. H. Industrial railways and unfair discrimination. Ry. Age Gaz., 
Feb. 23, 1912. 

Testimony of the president of the Louisville and Nashville R. R. to 
the effect that illegal allowances are being made to industrial railways. 
Srrearns, R. B. Discussion of report of committee on determining the proper 

basis for rates and fares. Elec. Ry. Journ., Jan. 27, 1912. Pp. 2. 

Advocates a zone-fare system for city street railways. 

Swirt, W. M. Railroad operating expenses. Moody’s Mag., Apr., 1912. Pp. 6. 

The higher operating expenses and reduced surplus available for 
dividends, since 1905, are chiefly due to investments of new capital 
beyond the amount justified by increase of business. 

Trivp, G. E. Economic limitations upon the development of transportation by 
electric railways. Elec. Ry. Journ., Jan. 27, 1912. Pp. 2. 

Readjustment of the fixed five-cent fare and of the universal trans- 
fer is necessary to insure a fair return on present investment in city 
street-car lines. 

VanAvuken, A. M. Preliminary investigation of new railway projects. Ry. 
Age Gaz., Mar. 8, 1912. Pp. 3. 

Tables, showing the percentages of the main elements of cost of 
construction, under various conditions, are given as a means of en- 
abling the investor to form an idea of the reasonableness of the esti- 
mates of the cost of new lines. 


Weems, C. Transportation in Alaska. World To-Day, Mar., 1912. Pp. 11. 


Effect of two-cent fares on passenger traffic and earnings. Ry. 
Age Gaz., Mar. 8, 1912. Pp. 1. 
The two-cent fare laws have retarded the growth of railway travel. 


“Express” business in the United States and Canada. Scottish 
Bankers Mag., Apr., 1912. Pp. 5. 

Describes the work of the American Express Company. 

——————_ Increases in rates of Milwaukee-Northern railway. Elec. Ry. 
Journ., Feb, 24, 1912. Pp. 3. 

The increases have had favorable effect upon net revenue. 

———————— Present condition of the Italian state railways. I, II. Fcono- 
mist, Nov. 4, Dec. 23, 1911. Pp. 1, 1% 

The state working of the railways has been a gross financial and ad- 
ministrative failure. The real financial condition is hidden by manip- 
ulation of accounts. Free passes have become one of the most frequent 
methods of corruption in the hands of the government. As many as 
776 special freight tariffs (1569 items) for the benefit of particular 
firms have been counted. 


Railway officers on the situation and outlook. Ry. Age Gaz., 
Dec. 29, 1911. Pp. 8, 
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Replies indicat the public is inclined to adopt a more 
favorable attitu railways: (2) federal regulation of 
railway securit ration, would be viewed favor- 
ably by the rail t r 1912, is like ly to be a period 


of “marking ti 


ies. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., 
Mar.-Apr., 19 


Austria 19) yi India 1910), Prussia-Hesse 
(1910), Siam 


irchiv f. Eisenbahnw., Jan.- 


Austria (1908 | 109. 1910 


‘ederated Malay States 
(1909, 1910), } 908), Saxony (1909, 1910), Servia 
(1909), Turke 


— / f public highways in the United 
States 
A condensed sta tt le of the various states to public 
highway impr \ 
deutschen Eisenbahnen und den 
deutschen Wa m Vergleich zu der in den Jahren 
1907, 1 hnw., Jan.-Feb., 1912. Pp. 55. 
The usual an 1 comparison, 1910, witnessed a con- 
siderable increa freight trafic over 1909. The railways 
and inland wa 1 respectively 39514 million and 7614 
million kilometr 0, the figures for 1909 being 36514, and 
7314. 
—— Neue / n Deutsch-Ostafrika. Archiv f. Ejijisen- 
bahnw., Mar.-A i 
The imperial lav December 12, 1911, authorizes certain exten- 
sions of the two ra ( in East Africa. Details of the pro- 
jects are given. It is sting to note that one of the lines will con- 
nect Lake Tangan h the sea. 
Industry 


H. S. Person) 


Ansiaux, M. L’org ses de commerce aux Etats Unis. Bull. 

Mensuel, Nov.-D I 
Apropos of Huel [The Functions of Produce Exchanges,” 

Annals, Vol. xxxv 

Basutroutp, H. Zur i n Handelsgeschichte. Viertelj. f. Soz. u. 
Wirtschaftsgesch, IX, 4 11 Pp. 1 

Boroatra, G. Prod in Tripolitania. Rif. Soc., Jan.-Feb., 
1912. 

Densy, C. Tobac Daily Cons. & Trade Repts., Feb. 9, 1912. 


Pp. 10 


| 


le 
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Exvuorr, C. B. Philippine trade today. Rev. Jan. 1912. Pp. 4 

Reasonably optimistic. 

Giretr1, E. Le commerce ertérieur de Italie en 1910. Journ. des Feon 
Dec. 15, 1911. Pp. 13. 

Statistical study. 

Neymarck, A. Le commerce international et les valeurs mobhiliédres Rev 
Intern. du Com., Dec., 1911. Pp. 18. 

The importance to France of French commeree, savings, and in 
vestments. 

Paruret, G. Les industries francaise au début du NX* siécl Journ. de 
Econ., Feb. 15, 1912. Pp. 33. 

The present status of the cotton industry in France; concluding an 
article begun in the October number of the same periodical. 
Reynotps, F. W. The development of the tertile industries of the United 

States. Journ. Am. Soc. of Mech. Engrs., Dec., 1911. 

A general statement of present conditions throughout the country. 

Scuvitern, R. Handelspolitik und Handelsbilanz Ovcsterreich-Ungarns 
Zeitschr. f. Volkswirtsch. XXI, 1, 1912. Pp. 20. 

Sraincuer, B. Su la bilancia dei pagamenti fra l'Italia e Vestero. Rif. Soc. 
Jan.-Feb., 1912. 

An attempt, by the Director-General of the Banca d'Italia, to ex- 
plain the continued and increasing excess of imports over exports in 
Italy. 

Wuetptey, J. D. Germany's foreign trade. Century, Feb., 1912. 
———— _ The Clyde and the shipping trade. Scottish Bankers Mag., 
Jan. 1912. Pp. 6. 

Historical. 

—— England's lead in the cotton trade and how it was gained 


Economist, Dec. 16, 1911. 


Accountin 


(Abstracts by John Bauer) 


Bentiey, H. C. Standardization of accounting forms and methods. Journ 
Account., Feb., Mar., 1912. Pp. 12, 21. 

Discusses rather elementary matters aiming to secure uniform ter- 
minology and forms. Article two is a good discussion of the form and 
use of the condensed balance sheet for a mercantile concern, 

Conran, C. Bonds for government industrial plants. Journ. Account., Oct 
1911. 

Points out inefficiencies in the accountancy of government industries. 
In the costs of the post office department, for example, interest and 
depreciation are now entirely neglected; this would not be true if the 
post office properties were covered by a mortgage debt, which has been 
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effected as capita hus government industries would be 

placed upon entir ng basis, as private industries. 

Dickinson, A. I ) ling interest and rent as cost. Journ. 
Account., De 

Argues that re t and rent merely divide total prof- 
its of the business ; of dividends or owners of the busi- 
ness. Holds, ther terest and rent should not be counted 
costs unless also is or interest on owners’ capitals be 
so considered. | he difficulty is in deciding what rate 
to use, 
cotesron, D. ¢ Journ. Account., Oct., Nov., 

1911. 

Shows that ordina records of cities do not reflect the true 
condition correct } ntry bookkeeping systems should be 
adopted, with a car cation of accounts. 

Exacieston, D. en Journ. Account., Dec., 1911. 
Pp. 11. 

Gives cost data f1 lepartment accounts of a “large city.” 
Several specific a presented. No connected analysis is 
made. The articl very instructive. 

Frankuin, B. A f utive. Eng. Mag., Jan., Feb., Mar., 
1912. 

Discusses idea tem most serviceable to manager. A 
system should b with the business accounts, and should 
make possible read ns from day to day, and period to 
period, both as to « | conditions. Emphasizes the need 
of imagination on th f tl inager. 

Frazer, G. E. The 3 ition expense to sales orders. Journ. 
Account., Jan., 1 

Distribution exper 1 ordinary selling costs, (2) storing, 
packing, and deliver ( ction, (4) general indirect costs. 
Methods are described | vi h each class may be reasonably pro- 
rated to individual s rders Selling cost sheets should show the 
net profit realized fy 1 
Hare, R. S. Depre e. Rollins Mag., Apr., 1912. Pp. 5. 

Better to make tl depreciation a percentage of gross earn- 
ings instead of per nvestment, 

Sraus, E. E. Munici) . Tourn. Account., Feb., 1912. Pp. 10. 

Outlines and illust: he advantages of proper cost-keeping in 
municipal departm 
Vieriine, nants and remaindermen. Journ. 

Account., Jan., Fe 112. Pp. 20, 18, 12. 
When property is d 1 to a trustee for the benefit of a life tenant 


and a remainderma! f the property belongs to the tenant 
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for life, while the property itself, or the capital, belongs to the remain- 

derman. This article makes a clear and excellent classification of the 

points, many of which, however, are not in accord with modern account- 

ing principles. 

Weser, A. F. Treatment of depreciation and maintenance in Greater New 
York. Elec. Ry. Journ., Apr. 6, 1912. Pp. 1. 

A table showing the provision for depreciation and maintenance made 
by the different lines. The rate used by most lines is ‘“‘cents per car- 
mile.” It is not clear accounting to combine maintenance and deprecia- 
tion. 

A form for annual reports prescribed by law in England, Ry. 
Age Gaz., Apr. 5, 1912. Pp. 2. 


Weston, W. H. Power plant cost data, E.ng., Mag., Jan., 1912. 

Shows from experience the cost of installing and operating different 
classes of power plants. The figures are useful for standards of com 
parison. 

Youne, J. P. Accounting in antiquity. Journ. Account., Nov., 1911. 

Elaborate systems of accounting existed among Babylonians, Phoe- 
necians, Greeks and Romans. An interesting and suggestive article. 


Corporations and Trusts 
(Abstracts by M. H. Robinson) 


Barcnuetper, C. C. The character and powers of governmental regulation 
machinery. Journ, Pol. Econ., Apr., 1912. 
State regulation is a failure and federal supervision must be estab- 
lished. The holding corporation should be abolished. 
Bewt, H. L’industrie du fer et de l'acier dans la Grande-Bretagne et le libre 
échange. Journ. des Econ., Jan., 1911. 
Strongly opposes the return to protection. 
Burpick, C. K. The origin of the peculiar duties of public service companies. 
II, 111. Columbia Law Rev., Nov., Dec., 1911. 


Canter, G. H. A. The Rhenish Westphalian coal syndicate. Econ. Journ., 
Mar., 1912. 

A glowing account of the “largest and most effective combination in 
Europe,” its organization and working, and a forecast of its renewal 
in 1915 when the present agreement expires. 

CuamBeriin, W. H. Patented articles: when are they emancipated from the 
patent monopoly under which they are manufactured. Illinois Law Rev. 
Jan., 1912. 

Reviews the leading cases concerning restrictions on the sale and use 
of patented articles and concludes that the decision in the Button 
l'astener case was erroneous, and that it has led to an unwarranted ex- 
tension of monopoly under the patent laws. 


Cook, W. W. Industrial democracy or monopoly. McClure, Jan., 1912 


= 
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Cooxe, F. H T} } rage in interstate transportation, etc. Yale Law 
Journ., J 


DIEPEN Horst, ind der Kartellfrage in der deutschen 


ERisenindustrie f. Socialwis., Jan., Feb., 1912. 

German steel! tions have been short lived and in view of 
present critical ! t is an open question as yet whether the 
present Kartelle v res ed at its expiration in June. 

De Leener, G gime capitaliste de l'industrie et l'organ- 
isation des e] lucteurs Bull. Mensuel, Nov., Dec., 1911. 

De Leener, G l’élim n des petites entreprises industriel- 
les par les P 3 Mensuel, Nov., Dec., 1911. 

A review of ( t’s booklet on competition in the electrical industry 
with a discu lency toward physical concentration. 
Escuwece, | ] ij mus Die Bank, Mar., 1912. 

Discusses tl y toward consolidation in the manufacture of 
moving pictur 1 shows how the spirit of nationality is being 
aroused to sup] 1 Germany, France and England. 

Foutxe, W. D inte ! trade commission. Journ. Pol. Econ., Apr., 
1912, 

Advocates plan f interstate trade commission as proposed by a 

committee of 1 Federation. Cites Canadian and German 


methods with 


Heney, F. J. The 1 sentence justified. Journ. Crim. Law & Crim- 
inology. J 


Hicks, F. C monopoly price. University of Cincinnati 
Studies, Vol. \ 19] Pp. 34. 

An essay on t ind method of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 
Urges more defi gislation to regulate both competition and “‘ex- 
cessive unity t 
Hoce, J. E. Tulh hattels. Law Quart. Rev., Jan., 1912. 

The doctrine | n Tulk vw Moxhay, originally referring to 
the uses of law <tended to chattels through a series of deci- 
sions under th t y, of which the Button Fastener case is the 
most prominent \ n, McGuether vw. Pitcher, holds that 
restrictions m L\ d only by the patentee. 

Hornsiower, W. | inti-trust legislation and litigation. Columbia Law 
Rev., Dec., 
Jenxs, J. W. I spects of the recent decisions of the United States 


Supreme Cor s. Journ. Pol. Econ., Apr., 1912. 
The govern slation to prevent the existence of com- 


binations and to supervision of their business methods 


that there shall b 1 to the public their industrial efficiency, while 
also providing that r power should not be used against the public. 


L., A. Die Fin e des Fiirstentrust. Die Bank, Mar., 1912 
Chiefly finan 
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Law Laveuun, J. L. Good and bad trusts. World To-day, Jan., 1912. 
Bad trusts caused by special privileges, good trusts by economies 
chen of operation. Guarantee free competition, and only the good trusts 
will survive. These should be regulated by a federal board of commis- 
of sioners. 
the Meape, E. S. The economies of combination. Journ. Pol. Econ., Apr., 1912. 
Trusts have not only lowered prices, but have steadied them; but 
jan- they have not yet shown themselves to be efficient business organiza- 
tions. Disintegration may yet prove wise action. 


MresMANN. Die Entwicklung der deutschen Eisen- und Stahl-Berufsgenos- 


senschaften in 25 Jahre. Stahl & Eisen, Jan. 4, 1912. 
try A statistical analysis of the progress of the iron and steel industry 
F in Germany as shown by the records of the eight associations, with 
special reference to accidents and accident insurance. 
of Porritt, EF. The United States steel corporation. Quart. Rev., Jan., 1912. 
ing Especial attention is given to the attitude of the steel corporation 
to union labor; the tariff is also reviewed. Based upon government 
a documents and the latest investigations. 
Raymonp, R. L. The standard oil and tobacco cases. Warvard Law Rev., 
Nov., 1911. 
an Holds that the court read the word “unreasonable” into the statute 
and that the subject of combinations has been bungled by the courts 
=a as a result of neglecting to consider them from the economic point of 
view. 
bs Raymonp, R. L. Industrial combinations; existing law and suggested legis- 
ati : § 
lation. Journ. Pol. Econ., Apr., 1912. 
The suggested legislation is framed with the avowed purpose of pre- 
venting monopoly and unfair practices. No corporation may control 
X- 
more than 20 per cent of the natural supply and must sell to all at a 
uniform price. 
t Russett, C. E. The lumber trust. World To-day, Mar., 1912. 
i The timber land frauds of Minnesota, the concentration of timber 
he holdings, and the development of lumbermen’s associations are de- 
scribed. 
cribed 
Seeiay, R. Js there a lumber trust? Editorial Rev., Feb., 1912. 
Ww Based upon the report of the Bureau of Corporations on the lumber 
industry. Lumbermen’s organizations are necessary, but are not 
08 monopolistic in their operations. Scarcity is the cause of high prices 
in lumber. 
1- Smatiey, H.S. Trust regulation and the courts. Journ. Pol. Econ., Apr., 1912. 
Is Advocates the administrative supervision of trusts, free from judicial 
le review. Questions of administrative supervision are economic and not 
°, legal in nature. To permit judicial review would be a colossal blunder. 
Wickersuam, G. W. Enforcement of anti-trust law. Century, Feb., 1912. 
Argues that opposition to the Sherman Act comes either from those 
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nts or from those who are financially 
the Sherman Act is needed to 
ns. all uncertainties connected with 


n of the Sherman Act. Mich. Law 


ms under the Sherman Act, arriv- 
ll henceforth be used as a part of 
tical system, adapted to the needs 
Rev. Rev., Nov., 1911. 

plan of disintegration and the views 


Organizations 
Geor F. Barnett.) 


m. Econ. Journ., Mar., 1912. Pp. 5. 


lustry will force the English trade- 


unions. 


Lorre contre te CHoMAGE. Question du 


Intern. pour la Lutte contre le Chémage, 
ployment bureaus in all the chief 


Econ. Journ., Mar., 1912. Pp. 6. 


ivs tends to produce lower prices 
s, or higher profits, and may pro- 


Island Arsenal labor trouble. Ir. Age, 
nd the attack on scientific man- 


M re, Jan., 1912. Pp. 5. 


| safety. City Club Bull. (Phila- 


1d practical measures” by which, 
injuries may be prevented. 
J The recruiting of the employing classes 
in the cotton industry. With discus- 
Soc., Feb. 1912. Pp. 17. 
uiry sent to a number of employers. 
nt of the employers began as opera- 
discusses the channel for the passage 
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ially 
d to Crawy, L., Les accidents du travail. Réf. Econ., Jan. 19, 1912. 
with Crawy, C. La retouche de la législation sur les accidents. Réf. Econ., Feb. 
16, 1912. 
Law Discusses the reform of the French workmen's compensation law in 
various important particulars. 
rt of Dorr, R. C. The twentieth century child. Wampton-Columbian, Jan., 1912. 
eeds Discusses the present status of child labor legislation in the United 
States. 
Doumerccve, J. La loi de dir heures. Ref. Econ., Feb. 9, 1912 
ews Criticizes the proposed ten-hour law on the ground that a uniform 
length of working day is impracticable on account of differences in 
industries. 
Fircn, J. A. Workmen's compensation and pensions plan in the brewing 
industry. Survey, Jan. 20, 1912. Pp. 2. 
mS. Fivcn, J. A. Steel and steel workers in six American states. V. The steel 
de- industry and the people in Colorado. Survey, Feb. 3, 1912. Pp. 15 
Gerarp, C. Organisation et résulials du syndicalisme féminin aur Etats 
‘ies Unis. Mouv. Social, Jan. 15, 1912. Pp. 12. 
ge, Describes the National Women’s Trade-Union League of America. 
Guiaser, F. Arbeitskdmpfe und Arbeiterbewegung in England. II. Soziale 
ief Praxis, Feb. 22, 1912. Pp. 7. 
Argues that the labor situation in England is marked primarily by 
the growing alienation of the laboring class from the middle and upper 
- classes, and discusses the causes of the alienation. 
0- Gomrerrs, S. The Lawrence strike. Am. Federationist, Apr., 1912. Pp. 12. 
Defends the attitude of the American Federation of Labor toward 
re, the Industrial Workers of the World in the strike. 


Greenwoop, J. J. Trade-unions and the law. Westminster Rev., Dec., 1911 
n- Pp. ll. 

In order to afford trade-unionism a free field for development by 
securing it from judicial interference, author favors enactment of a 
labor code which shall explicitly define the legal status of unions. 


A- Grunspan, A. Ueber den Begriff der Arbeitslosigkeit. Soziale Praxis, 
Feb. 29, 1912. Pp. 5. 
An examination of the difficulties in defining ‘willingness to work,’ 
and “lack of work.” 
Guyot, Y. La gréve des mineurs dans la Grande-Bretagne. Journ. des Econ., 
- Mar. 15, 1912. Pp. 24. 
Recent English social legislation and the attitude of the ministry 
are resposible for the strike. 
Hanson, W. C. Attitude of Massachusetts manufacturers toward the health 


of their employees. Bull. Bur. Lab., Sept., 1911. Pp. 13. 
A critical study of the operation of the Worcester plan, under which 
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employers pay the f tubercular employees at a sanatorium. 
The writer finds t ew employers entered into the plan, and 
that still fewer w ; g to post notices advising their employees 


to be examined 


Haymen, J. Le t R Intern. du Com., Dec., 1911. 
Argues that a s governing the labor contract such as has 

been proposed in Fy 1 be useless and harmful. 

Keaspey, E. Q. T/ he new social questions. Green Bag, Mar., 


1912. Pp. 14 


Kennapay, P. & e in strikes. Survey, Mar. 16, 1912. Pp. 7. 
Criticizes the N York State Board of Mediation and Arbitration 
and urges changes ind management which will secure an im- 
partial, speedy ind ef t investigation. 
Kersuaw, J. B. ¢ ] unrest in the United Kingdom. Engg. Mag,, 
Apr., 1912. | 
An examination of the causes 
LAGARDELLE, H I lu yndicalisme en France. Mouv. Soc., 


Sept.-Oct., 1911. I 


An historical sketch of the development of the syndicalist philosophy. 
Laucx, W. J. En he smelting and refining industries. Min. Engg. 
World, Dec 
Remarks on th ed, the small per cent of native laborers, 
earnings and cond 
Lauckx, W. J. The e of the situation at Lawrence. Survey, Feb. 
17, 1912. Pp 
Comments on the 1 | composition of the population of Lawrence 
and the wages of operatives. 
Low, S. Anti-strike ion in Australasia. Fortn. Rev., Apr., 1912. 
The complete s f the Australian legislation is not yet assured, 
but experience ind that the arbitration acts do furnish protection 


against a general 


Martin, J. The ir t at Lawrence. Independent, Mar. 7, 1912. 
rp. &. 

Martrutat, H. U7 eit und Unfallverhiitung. Soz. Monatsh., Oct. 
12, 1911. Py 

Urges that a syst tie campaign of instruction among workmen will 

vield important results in decreasing the number of industrial acci- 

dents. 

Merritt, W. G No. Am., Jan., 1912. 

Oxnenaver, M. | 1 yncton, M. Employment of children in Maryland 
industries. Bu B Lab., Sept., 1911. Pp. 22. 

Openaver, M. I Hi hours, earnings, and duration of employment of 
women w rs i - d industries of Maryland and of California. 


Bull. Bur. La Sept., 1911 Pp. 118. 


‘~ 


1 
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Pierce, W. S. Government work shop management. Ir. Age, Feb. 22, 1912. 

Discusses the arsenal labor troubles from the official side. 

Pic, P. Les enseignements de quelques gréves récentes. Rev. d'Econ. 
Polit., Jan.-Feb., 1912. 

A review of recent French strikes and of proposed remedies. 

Picarp, R. Travail & domicile et salaire minimum. Conclusions d'une enquéte. 
Rev. Soc., Oct. 15, 1911. Pp. 15. 

Based on inquiry of French labor office into home work. Discusses 
remedies in some detail, particularly establishment of legal minimum 
wage. 

Pottio, Strikes and the Australian remedy. Nat. Rev., Apr., 1912. 

The New South Wales arbitration law could not be successfully 
adopted in England for two reasons: (1) the greater class conscious- 
ness of the English workman would militate against the acceptance of 
the awards, (2) the absence of a protective tariff would make it im- 
practicable for the awards to really give a fair Ww age. 

Renwick, W. H. The coal crisis. Nineteenth Cent., Jan., 1912. Pp. 8. 
teasons impelling the miners to demand minimum wage and the 
objections of employers to granting the demand are outlined. 


Rice, C. T. Labor conditions at Calumet and Hecla. Eng. & Min. Journ., 
Dec. 23, 1911. 
Illustrated account of labor conditions. 

Ricutern, A. W. The Wisconsin workmen's compensation law sustained. 
Journ. Pol. Econ., Feb., 1912. 

Rozert, J. Woman and the wage question. Rev. of Rev., Apr., 1912. Pp. 4. 
A statement of the case for minimum wage boards. 

Roperts, E. The passing of the unskilled in Germany. Scribner, Feb., 1912, 

Ronumne. The firing of the wages and working hours of English railway 
employees by conciliation boards and arbitrators. Bull. Int. Ry. Cong., 


Noy., 1911. 


Roosevett, T. Conservation of womanhood and childhood. Outlook, Dec. 23, 
1911. 


Saunpers, W. L. American and European wages and efficiency. Ir. Age. 
Feb. 29, 1912 


Observations on a recent trip around the world. Germany is our 
most formidable competitor. 


Snowven, P. Railway unrest—a socialist view. Nat. Rev., Jan., 1912. Pp. 7. 
“The agreement which has just been concluded gives no promise of 
a lasting peace.” 
Sumner, M. B. Railroad men and the English conciliation boards. Survey, 
Jan. 20, 1912. 


Sumner, M. B. and Parmer, L. E. Two strikes: A strike brought about 
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for four loaves of bread. Survey, 

the New York laundry strike and 
ing law. Ill. Law Rev., Jan., 1912 

| isactions of the Manchester Statist. 


er Nineteenth Cent., Apr., 1912. 


ength of German competition in the 


possible increase in wages of the 


acts: their theory and their consti- 
lec., 1911 


hi} Sib. Journ. of Engg., Jan., 1912. 


Mar. 16, 1912. Pp. 4 


e “religious force of a world-wide 


Mouv. Social, Feb. 15, 1912. 


ed is for a constructive form of 

the n lers’ union. Am. Federationist, 

ders’ Association was responsible 
the Milwaukee strike in 1906. 

a French bill. World’s Labour 

the McNamara case. A symposium. 


trike. Am. Federationist, Feb., 1912. 


ems in interborough rapid transit 
Apr. 6, 1912. Pp. 5. 


vstems with price lists. 


h annual meeting of the American As- 
\m. Labor Leg. Rev., Feb., 1912. Pp. 


nsation, reporting industrial injuries, 
health in the mining industry. 
ion. Ry. Age Gaz., Feb. 2, 16, 1912. 


in foreign countries. Dept. Labor Bull. 
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—_———_ The wage earners of Massachusetts. Protectionist, Apr., 1912 
bp. 4. 
Savings bank deposits and post office money orders indicate that 
the Lawrence operatives have been prosperous, 
———_ — Die Bergarbeiterbewegung in Grossbritannien, Deutschland, und 
den Vereingten Staaten, Soziale Praxis, Mar. 7, 1912. Pp. 5 
Brief description of the recent wage disputes of the coal miners in 
three countries. 


Money, Prices, Credit and Bankin; 
(Abstracts by Fred Rogers Fairchild) 


Arten, W. H. Solving a great financial problem. Sewanee Revy., Jan., 1912 
Pp. 21. 

Attacks the Aldrich plan; denies that monetary stringency in New 
York is caused by crop-demands from the West. Our panies are duc 
to adverse balance of trade and inability to meet foreign debts. 

Arten, W. H. Will Wall street control the central bank Moody's Mag., 
Mar., 1912. Pp. 6. 

Answers the question in the affirmative. 

Anprew, A. PP. The relation of the National Reserve Association to the 
treasury. Journ. Pol. Econ., Jan., 1912. Pp. 11. 

Advantages in taking the United States government out of the bank 
ing business, especially in saving of expense to treasury. 

Ancett, N. The influence of banking on international relations Discussion 
Journ. Inst. Bankers, Feb., 1912. Pp. 33. 

Modern nations are so dependent upon each other economically that 
wars of aggression for economic advantage have become futile. 

Ancrett, N. The influence of banking upon international relations. Banker 
Mag., Apr., 1912. Pp. 18. 

Same article reprinted. 

Baitey, F. Waste in borrowing on real estate. Rev. Rev. Jan. 1912. Pp. 5 

The unfavorable terms on which small house owners in America ar 
compelled to borrow, with an argument for a national mortgage bank 
like the French Crédit Foncier. 

Boies, A. S. The Aldrich report. No. Am., Mar., 1912. Pp. 9 

Criticizes the Aldrich plan, for failure to stop flow of reserves to 
New York, for unfair treatment of the government. and for other 
defects. 

Capreyron, A. Les conférences des caisses d’¢parqne et le congrés de Nantes 
Rev. Econ. de Bordeaux, Jan.-Feb., 1912. Pp. 12 

An account of the movement toward associations of savings banks 
in France; especially the Conférence de l'Ouest et du Sub-Ouest, its 
its organization and aims, its work in encouraging saving. 
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Cox, W. V.2Z De em and remedies therefor. Moody's 
Mag., M l 
In favor of ba . Monetary Commission. 
Craick, W. A f em in Canada Banker's Mag., 
lar 1912 l 
Legal status 1 histor. 
Crawrorp, J \ h Bankers’ Mag., 1912 
Pp, 14 
Domercue, J Le Réf. Econ., Jan. 12, 1912. 
Not intended cricultural credit should become 
a state subven [f this has resulted in prac 
tice, it is becau ration, and the law should bs 


amended to ser 


Dunnina, J. ] Daily Con. & Trade Rep., Jan. 25, 
1912. Pp. 4 


With statistics 1 s and discussion of habits of 
livir 
EcKHARD! Ban enefit the public. Bankers Mag., 

Jan., 1912. I 

Advantages of | bank system, especially in develop- 
ment of new terr 
E.cKHARDT Can Bankers Mag., Mar., 1912 

Pp. 6. 


Frepern, W M cichish-ungarischen Bankprivile 
gium Sct 443 
Discussion « pla upon the Austro-Hungarian 
rank the obliga he parity of the foreign exchanges. 
This is a trium] theory; its meaning and im 
] ( Lance 
Frame, A. J. A l reserve bank. Journ. Pol 
Jar if 
Criticism of t lly the loaning functions of 
the local associa he work of the branches, the 


Gibson, H. A S | rs’ Mag. (london), Feb., 1912. 


‘age number of deposits and 


withdrawals per t t] various classes of British 
vings banl 
Grnson, A. H I] Bankers’ Mag. (London), Apr., 
1912 I l 
Formulation nstration of the “reciprocal law,” 
that sessing a certain balance is 
proportional to t ne To be continued. ) 
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Pp. 13 
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Gurnee, H. M. Branch bank management. Banker's Mag. (Australia), Nov., 


1911. 


Hircnocx, F. H. The new postal savings banks. Independent, Jan. 18, 1912. 
Pp. 4. 

Brief description of the system and summary of its first year’s oper- 
ation. 

Hooker, R. H. The course of prices at home and abroad, Journ, Royal Sta- 
tist. Soc., Dec., 1911. »p. 50, 

A thorough study, presenting the course of the index numbers for 
the United Kingdom, Germany, France, the United States, and Canada, 
reduced to a common basis. Some study of individual commodities 
and of wages. The production of gold and its relation to price 
changes. 

Huxsert, E. D. Some points in opposition to the Aldrich plan. Journ. Pol. 
Econ., Jan., 1912. Pp. 8. 

Aldrich plan will make possible unsound intation and expansion of 
bank credit. Urges that its power be restricted to furnishing extra 
currency only in times of emergeney. 

Kemmerer, E, W. The recent rise in the price of silrer and some of its 
monelary consequences. Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 1912. Pp. 60. 

Price of silver, 1903-1908, shown by a chart. Discussion of causes 
of the increase, especially the demand for industrial and monetary 
uses. Influence of the rise in price upon the monetary systems of the 
Philippines, the Straits Settlements, Japan, and Mexico. 

Kintey, D. The specie reserve in a banking system. Journ. Pol. Econ., Jan., 
1912. Pp. 13. 


The principles that should govern the management of the s 


pecie 
reserve of the United States banking system. Favors the Aldrich plan. 


Kirin, J. J. The development of mercantile instruments of credit in the 
United States. Parts IV, V, and VI. Journ. Account., Dec. 1911, Jan., 
Feb., 1912. Pp. 14, 7, 11. 

An exhaustive historical study. Part IV treats of bills and notes, 
days of grace, market quotations, drafts and icceptances, ac commoda- 
tion paper, ete., up to the Civil War. Part V covers the period of 
1860 to 1873. Part VI, covering the period of 1873 to 1911, treats of 
the development of banking, forms of credit, the displacement of the 
inland bill of exchange, lending on open book accounis, ete. (To be 
continued. ) 

Kwirrix, W. H. The progress of the postal savings bank in the United 
States. Bankers’ Mag., Mar., 1912. Pp. 3. 

Brief notes on its operation. 

Lanspuron, A. Zur Verlingerung des Privilegs der Bank von Frankreich 
Die Bank, Dec., 1911. Pp. 13. 

Discussion of proposed changes in charter of Bank of France, par- 
ticularly the increased limit to note issue. The tendency to increase 
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the issue ot notes not c | een also in Ge rmany, Austria, 
ete. Popular a t evil effect on trade of the 
absolute increase i no ssue ought to be used only 


is the correct one, 


LanspurcH, A. Re Die Bank, Feb., 1912. Pp. 11. 
In January, 19 te for short-time loans and 
export of gold pr 1 connection with a lively de- 
mand for capital Chis parent anomaly is explained 
by the reserve po which was strengthening its 
reserve for future ng its ish in short-time loans 


and foreign exchang 


LANSBURGH, .A Die Bank, Feb., 1912 
Pp. 
States the rea n Germany a communal 
bank to furnish ¢ ents, in particular the con- 
flict of interest | nd tl small towns and 


country communes 


Lescure, J. L'a é et la hausse générale des 


Lyrorp, | l h National Reserve 1sso0cia- 
tion. Mood) 
General argut ears domination of county banks 


by city banks, et 


Macponartp, R. A nee 1 Journ. Royal Statist. 
30c.. M 
Criticism of tl economists. Statistics showing 
rate of interest 1 g n the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. ( ! ssential connection between 


these phenomena 


Manescu. Die i ? S Kultur, Jan., 1912. Pp. 2. 
Historical des nt magnitude of people’s banks in 
Italy. 
MARTINDALE, J. B bank. Independent, Dec. 21, 
1911. Pp. 4 
A brief popular r sound banking. 
Marrin-Saint-L.t yue: la vie chére. Mouv. Soc., 
Nov., 1911 P 
A study of th of living since 1900. Gives little 
weight to gold pr | legislation. Studies the causes af- 
fecting particular Bread, wine, fish. and fruit have 
not increased in pr r 1 crease in price of meats, butter, 
milk, eggs, sugar | causes are increased consump- 
tion, insufficient tariff duties, and other restrictions on 


imports, high cos { rtation, too many middlemen. The 


In time Ol emerg 
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remedy must be removal of tariffs, high transportation costs, and other 
restrictions upon supply. Relates to France only. 

Nevetskovitcu, M. Etude sur les banques hypothecaires. Part 11, The mort- 
gage bank and commercial banking operations. Rev. Intern. du 


Dec., 1911. Pp. 40. 


Com., 


Refutation of the common idea that it is improper for a mortgage 
bank to engage also in regular commercial banking operations. Fluct- 
uations and risks in land values. Causes leading mortgage banks to 
engage in commercial banking operations. Wisdom of this policy 
shown by many examples in various countries. Receiving of deposits, 
and employment of deposits, reserve, ete., in short-term commercial 
loans is proper. Great diversity in practice. Legal restrictions are 
unwise and have worked badly in practice. 


Ronerts, G. E. The nert reform. Everybody’s, Mar., 1912. Pp. 9 
Popular exposition of evils of present banking system and deserip- 
tion of the Aldrich plan. Favors the plan. 
Saverseck, A. Prices of commodities in 1911. Journ. Royal Statist. Soc., 
Mar., 1912. Pp. 14. 
Prices and index numbers of 45 commodities. 
sion. 


Tables and discus 


Suaw, L. M., Hampy, W. R. and Fow rer, C. N. 


Some objections to the pro- 
posed National Reserve Association. Banker's Mag., Mar., 1912. Pp. 19 


Mr. Shaw argues that the Reserve Association will be controlled by 
Wall Street; Mr. Hamby claims that it will produce inflation, will 
not serve the county bankers, and is generally defective; Mr. Fowler 
predicts that it will cause great 


inflation and expulsion of gold 
from the country. 


Scurotrrern, F. F. Das Miinzwesen des Deutschen Reichs 
Jahrb. f. Gesetzg. (Schmoller) No. 4, 1911. Pp. 44. 


ron 1500-V560¢ 


An elaborate historical study of the coinage legislation of the 
period, so far as it relates to the imperial coinage system. (To be 
continued. ) 

SevigMan, F. R. A. Everybody's money. Outlook, Dec. 30, 1912. Pp. 6. 

A careful, elementary essay on the Aldrich banking plan; the de- 
defects of the present svstem; advantages of the proposed plan. 
Sratpinc, W. F. Foreign branch banks in London. Bankers’ Mag., Feb., 

1912. Pp. 17. 

Reprinted from Journ. Int. Bankers (London 

AMERICAN Economic Review, March, 1912. 


For abstract see 

Svupercaseaux, G. La monnaie. Rev. d’Econ. Intern. Oct. 1911. 

Tsuna, N. Designs of the old Japanese paper money. Intern. Archiv. f 
Ethnographie, Vol. XX, No. 3, 1911. Pp. 9, 4 plates. 

A description of the designs on the Japanese paper money of the 

Tokugawa period. dating from the beginning of the seventeenth cen 
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tury. The purp |, with little relation to monetary 

science, 

von TysKa, C ] ciniger wichtiger Lebensmittel, 
insonderhei j } 1d und im Auslande, unter 
besonderer Be Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., Nov., 1911. 
Pp. 

A thorough stu prices of various kinds of meat, 
both wholesale and nd other German cities; also in 
London and certa : Numerous elaborate statis- 
tical tables and cl periods from 1881 to 1910. 
Shows that th ; been very great in Germany, 
and relatively sm is due to respective tariff 
policies of the ty ed Cre rmanv Is removal of the 
tariff on meat 
Wart, A The A { netary gerrymander. Journ. 

Pol. Econ., Jat 

Criticises arrat < 1 distribution of directors 
of the proposed n Control would in 
a few hands, re} I ind Middle Western States. 
Proposes a subst n present machinery of clearing 


houses. 
Warpure, P. M har acceptance Moody’s Mag., 
1912. | 


An analysis of r system, showing ine ficiency re- 
sulting from lack discount market, an elastic note 
circulation, and a r holding the country’s cash re- 
serve. Conclusic banking plan 
T. ‘1 he price of consols. Journ. Royal 

Statist. Soc., M 

An elaborate s ng that (1) the market rate of 
discount tends to 1 h the prices of commodities and (2) 
that the prices of luctuate so that their yield follows 
the rate of disco 
Wotre, O. H. Jour! Am. Bankers’ Assoc., Feb., 

1912. Pp. 4 

\ discussion of t t problems of collecting out-of-town 
che cks. 

Woop, FE. F. Jur ; B \ wc. News, Feb., 1912. Pp. 6. 

An account of t i handling children’s savings accounts in 
the building and | f Ohio. 

7 ff tton. Scottish Bankers’ Mag., 

Jan., 1912. Pp. 4 

Brief discussio f lulent cotton bills of lading issued in 
America in 1910 and ? taken to prevent a recurrence. 

- A Sé6S hropic syndicate wanted to finance Mr. 

Lindbergh's “joke Ba Reform, Mar. 16, 1912. Pp. 2. 


I 
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Answer to certain criticisms of the banking plan of the National 
ink a 


\ionetarvy Commission, 
— Canada’s growth and the need for revi 
Pp 5. 


Bankers’ Mag. (I.ondon), Mar., 1912. 
Discussion of proposed changes, particularly in relation to inspec- 
tion of banks, loans in New York, use of savings deposits, surplus, 


requirement of Dominion notes in reserves. 
— The discount broker. Scottish Bankers’ Mag., Jan., 1912 


Sketch of the business of the London bill broker. 
Mr. Williams and 


Mr. Macdonald 


pape rs by 
1912. Pp. 11. 


Discussion on 


Journ. Royal Statist. Soc., Mar. 

For abstracts of the papers under discussion, see above. 
English building societies and their depositors Am. Bldg 

Assoc. News, Mar., 1912. Pp. 3. 

Points out that the recent failure of the unincorporated Birbeck 


Jank (England) does not imply any weakness in the incorporated 


building societies of England. 
— The gold supply. , 1912 
Distribution of the stock of gold among the leading nations. 
on government bond prices 

date. Bankers’ 


Bankers’ Mag. (london), Mar. 


ultimate effect 
Aldrich bill as 


Immediate and 
revised to 


under the provisions of the 
Mag., Jan., 1912. Pp. 2. 

\ statement issued by C. F. Childs & Co. of Chicago, dealers in 
U.S. Government bonds. 

Tenant farmers and a 

(London), Apr., 1912. Pp. 12. 
Statement and discussion of a plan for a land bank proposed by a 
committee of the (British) Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


Favorable comment. 
West 


land bank scheme. Bankers’ Mag 


— African currency. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Feb., 
1912. Pp. 4. 
Brief sketch of proposals for a colonial monetary system. 
Nuova Antologia, Jan 


Istituti di emissione e banche popolari. 


16, 1912. 
A monograph upon the Italian financial institutions from 1893 to 
k. Urges inspection by the 


1910, describing and praising their wor 
banks themselves. 
Public Finance 


(Abstracts by C. C. Williamson) 


III. World's Work, Feb., 1912. 


Apams, C. F. Pensions. 
Arvin, J. The farmer's share of state tares. Country Gentleman, Mar. 23, 
1912. Pp. 2. 

An analysis of state budgets, especially of New York and Mary- 


Jun 


Pete) 

nd. shows that irge per cent of the taxes, 
pDpropriations very small. 

Anrony, A Le Rev. Sci. Pol., Jan.-Feb., 


1912. Pp. 15 
Discusses the ¢ l cial 1utonomy was granted 
Alsace | tion of 1911. (To be con 


tinued. ) 


Barker, D. A The 


Econ. Rev., Apr., 1912. Pp. 9. 
] | 


eranlaqunasoraqane der Reichs 


sENCK,- WILMERSI | 
vwach u | M h 25, 1912. Pp. 3. 
KERDIKE, C, I tion Econ. Journ., Mar., 
1912 P} lf 
Holds that he eal ease for the local appro 


1 that when those whose ac 
“inte that value, production 


riation of url 

ivities produce 
s more efhicient. 
Brann, J. 0. P. Ti Nat. Rev., Apr., 1912 Pp. 16. 
powers in Chinese private 


the United States by Ohio 
No. Am. Rev., Mar., 


nomies now receiving atten 


Wescription ¢ 
tion in the diffe deral government. 
Canor, L. Le bu Correspondant, Nov. 23, 1911. Pp. 12 
Cavussy. | Lay i Voltaire contre la qabelle 
Documents in 1912 Pp. 30. 
CrHerincron, P. the beet-sugar industry. Quart 
Journ. Econ., | 


il Statist. Soc Dec., 1911 


in Royal 


( LAKK 

Pp. 14 

Reminds us tha 826 notched tally sticks were used 
in keeping tl uC English exchequer and that it took a 
great agitation t ited. expensive, and inefficient 
system 
CLEVELAND, I \ efficiency in national government 

Rev. of Re \ 

Coun, G Die Bin en Vereiniqten Staaten von Amerika. 


Schmoller’s Jal 


(An article occas blication of Professor Seligman’s 
Income Tax, of part a review and a criticism. 


ind public finance 
Bocarr, E. I Ta f 

Am. Hi Rev., 
Brewer, ¢ B eff 

1912 Pp. 12 
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Crammonn, E. The economic position of Scotland and her financial relations 
with England and Ireland. With discussion. Journ, Royal Statist. Soc., 
Jan., 1912. Pp. 19. 

The burden of expenditure for imperial services is more and more 
placed upon the shoulders of the taxpayers of England. 

Crammonpn, E. Financial difficulties of home rule. Nineteenth Cent., Oct., 
1911. 


Crammonpn, E. The growth of expenditure on armaments. Nineteenth Cent., 
Jan., 1912. 


Davenport, H. J. State taration of interstate commerce I] Pol. Sei 
Quart., Mar., 1912. Pp. 19. 


Dupuis, C. Les droits de succession et [evasion fiscale. (A propos de publi 
cations récentes.) Rev. Sci. Pol., Jan.-Feb., 1912. Pp. 26. 

An extended review of the contents and bearing of two volumes 
recently published by M. Charles Lescoeur: Pourquoi et comment en 
fraude le fise (1909) and Les coffres-forts el le fisc (1911). 

Footer, A. R. A state corporalion net income tax. Ohio Journ. Com. Jan 
13, 1912. 


Fremy, E. Premiéres tentative de centralisation des impots indirects (1584 
1614). Bibliothéque de Ecole des Chartes, Sept.-Dec., 1911. Pp. 26. 
An important contribution to the history of taxation in France. 


Gautnier, A, E. La situation financiére de lAllemagne. La Grand Rev., 
Nov. 25, 1911. Pp. 28. 


Grersino, G. pe F. Sul concetio di patrimonio e sulla sua funzione dal punto 
di vista tributario. Giorn. d. Econ., Oct., 1911. 

Taxes on income and taxes on property are not to be distinguished 
in principle. Which should be selected de pe nds on the circumstances 
of time and place. 

Guivietia, C. Unita di gestione ed unita di controllo nell’ azienda dello stato 
Giorn. d. Econ., Jan., 1912. 

This introductory lecture of a university course in public finance 
discusses the assignment of the essential financial functions of govern 
ment among the appropriate offices. 

Grunwatp, P. Ueber Gemeindesteuern in Deutschland und in Ovsterreich 
Zeitschr. f. Volkswirtsch., XXI, 1, 1912. Pp. 24. 

A review of the papers presented at the October, 1911, conference 
of the Verein fiir Sozialpolitik, and now published as volumes 126 and 
127 of the Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik. Author deals es 
pecially with the nature of municipal taxes and their proper relation 
to state taxes. 

Guyot, Y. Notes sur les rapports de la commission du b widget. Journ. des 
Econ., Dec., 15, 1911. Pp. 15. 

Another of M. Guyot’s incisive criticisms of what he believes to be 

a disastrous increase of the annual budgets. 
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Econ. Journ., Mar 


Leiter, F. Kink 


Oesterreich. Rund 
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prochaine émissi 
Franc., Feb. 24, 19 
Criticises methods 
ment purchase of 
Leroy-Beavuuiev, P. 
retraites ouvriéres 


fallacieuses de la 


MacDonne Lorp. 


prospect. Nineteent! 


Macier. Le budget 
Pp. 6. 
Macrer. Le budget 
des Econ., Mar. | 
FE. and 
Réf. Econ., Nov | 
Napier, T. B. The 
1910; some i 
Jan., 1912. Pp. 11] 
Nirzscne, E. Ein 


Jan. 5, 1912. Pp 


L’impét 
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business 
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a livrer au terme. 


nes in futures. 


es Lords (le parliament 
Dec., 1911. Pp. 10. 
he reeent act of Parliament 
power over money bills. 
Rev., Jan., 1912. Pp. 16. 
frigeration, Apr., 1912. Pp. 2. 


ne tax as it affects the 
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12. Pp. 93. 
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Novette, J. L’exagération des impéts. Rev. Pol. et Parl. Sept., 1911. Pp. 8. 
Paver, E. La situation économique et financiére de Ultalie. Quest. Dipl. et 
Col. Oct. 1, 1911. Pp. 11. 
A highly favorable view of Italy’s financial and economic position. 


Rareatovicn, A. Les contributions indirectes en Russie; tabac, papier a 
cigarettes. Econ. Franc., Dec. 23, 1911. Pp. 1. 


Rao, C. H. Early South Indian finance. Indian Antiquary, Oct., 1911. Pp. 8. 
(To be continued. ) 


Rirorma Soctare (Comrrato Direrrivo). L’imposta di ricchezza mobile ed 4 
nostri parlamentari. Rif. Soc., Jan-Feb., 1912 
The general economic position and personal property assessment of 
the senators and deputies of the Italian Parliment, ad seriatem. 
Rosa, A. pe ta. Les finances de Saint-Domingue et le controle américain. 
Rev. Gén. de Droit Int. Public, Jan.-Feb., 1912. Pp. 38. 
An exhaustive review with references to sources; continued from 
previous volume. (‘To be continued. ) 
Ruptorr, H. L. Die Idee der Einkommensteuer in Frankreich. Jahrb. f. 
Nat. Oek., Mar., 1912. Pp. 14. 


Semet. Preussens stddtische Steuern vom Grundbesitz. Die Kommonulfi- 
nanzen, Mar. 25, 1912. Pp. 2. 


Surncarev, A. The reform of local finance in Russia. Russian Rev., Jan., 
1912. Pp. 15. 

Russia depends to a larger extent than any other great country on 
indirect taxes. Local and municipal taxation and budgets are in- 
significant, but 17 per cent of these municipal budgets must be de- 
voted to the expense of the central government and there is no system 
of grants from the state in aid of local finance. Russia is consequently 
backward in popular education, public health and sanitation, road 
building, and all developmental undertakings. Unless reforms are 
instituted the country is threatened with complete arrest of progress. 
Stesert, A. Die Entwicklung der direkten Besteuerung in den Siiddeutschen 

Bundesstaaten im letzten Jahrhundert. Zeitschr. f. ges. Staatsw., No. 1, 
1912. Pp. 53. 


Smissen, E. van ver. Le budget brut, ses inconvénients et les moyens d'y 
parer. Rev. des Quest. Sci., Jan., 1912. Pp. 36. 

Points out an undesirable mingling of the large industrial revenues 
of the Belgian government, such as those produced by the railways, 
posts, telegraphs, ete., with the purely governmental receipts. The 
country finds itself at a disadvantage in placing its loans because the 
interest on the railway debt is included in the general interest charge. 
Stamr, J. C. Irish fiscal autonomy and direct taxes. Econ. Journ., Mar., 

1912. Pp. 6. 


Points out some of the difficulties likely to attend any attempt to 
give Ireland fiscal autonomy. 
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Engg. News, Mar. 7, 1912. Pp. 2 
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—— Who should pay for building and maintaining good roads? 
Eng. News, Mar. 14, 1912. Pp. 2. 
Zecommends that the cost of constructing and maintaining good 
roads be placed on automobile owners. 
— Chronique budgelaire et fiscale. Rev. d’Econ. Polit., Mar.-Apr., 
1912. Pp. 1%. 
—— La dette publique de lempire Ottoman. Mouvy. Econ., 
1912. Pp. 4. 
Based on report of Turkish finance ministers for 1912. Gives a 
complete tabular statement of Turkey's debt. 
L’imposta di richezza mobile ed i wostri parlamentari Rit 


Soc., Jan.-Feb., 1912. Pp. 45 


Tariffs and Reciprocit 
(Abstracts by Henry R. Mussey) 


Asano, R. B. La politica de ganal degli stati italiani dal Is al 
Giorn. d. Econ., Dec., 1911. 
A substantial survey of Italian tariff history to 1860; begun in the 
November “Giornale.” 
B.D. La ligue du libre-échange en février 1912. Journ. des Econ., Mar. 15, 


1912. 


Bisuior, A. L.. Why Canada rejected reciprocity. Yale Jan. 1912 

Pp. 15. 

The rejection of reciprocity was due to the excellent organization 
of the opposition, great prosperity of Canada, the fear that reciprocity 

ild interfere with the National Policy. and rial sentiment. 
Cancio, L. La politica arancelaria de Cuba. Revista Bimestre Cuban, Mar 

Apr., 1911 

A discussion of the effects of tariff legislation in Cuba and the re 
lation of the tariff to the economic welfare of the country. 
Canano-Donvito, G. Il protezionismo e la dinamica economico-sociale. Riv. 

internazionale, Dec., 1911. 
The protective policy will not be outgrown. 
Lyman, C. W. Efficiency of paper mills. Protectionist, Apr., 1912. Pp. 4. 

On basis of tariff board's report, argues that present duty on print 
paper is too low. 

SKELTON, QO. D. Canada and the most-favrored-nation treaties. QJuecn 

Quart., Jan.-Mar., 1912. Pp. 22. 

Imperial unity in the sense of centralized control of trade matters 
as well as in the sense of uniform results of independent action, does 
not exist. Canada has power to adopt the conditional interpretation 
of the most-favored-nation treaty, but it would not be advantageous. 
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SKELTon, O. D st-favored-nation treaties. Bull. Depts 
Hist. & Pol. & | Univ., No. 2., Jan., 1912. 

Same artic] 

Smoot, R. Dem he t f. Independent, Mar. 14, 1912. 

The ordinary ‘ irgument against revision, and an at 
tack on the D. s purely political. 

Taussic, F. W. Ty ff : World Today, Jan., 1912, 

A demonstrat burden of the woolen and sugar duties and 
a suggestion for ti 
Tavussic, F. W. Be e tariff. Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 1912 

Pp. 26. 
The beet-sugar ; passed the infant stage. Its difficulties 
are due to the « t r kinds of agriculture. 
sions 
Aven. The state i Contet Rev., Jan., 1912 

Discusses unem nt insurance feature of the national insurance 
act, showing res rations made of unemployment and 
method of organi: 9 ting labor exch inges 
Auvport, W. H. A i i funds: I, Hospital departments not 

using the release ] Pol. Econ., Jan., 1912. Pp. 28. 

A very good pr t O ts. Author holds that relief is not 
adequate, cost shou t by employees, and such societies are 
inferior to those in which the release contract system is used. A de- 
scription of the relief tn s of each railroad using this kind of 
society is given. 

ALTSCHULER, L. Trahe ehentilaunasversiche rung insbesondere in 
Belgien und Frankreich I f. Nat. Oek., Nov., 1911. 

Astor, W. The nation 6 Nat. Rev., Jan., 1912. 

Beck, J. Das Bur ee ibe ie Kranken- und Unfallversicherung 
Monatschr. f. ( S reform, Jan., 1912. Pp. 10, 

Compulsory sic cident insurance is secured in certain 
sparsely settled dist by voluntary codperative associations employ- 
ing a common phys 
Beck, J. Das Bundesge lie Kranken- und Unfallversicherungq. 

Financial object the Swiss plan of accident and sickness 
insurances are not s Great benefits are secured to the recipients. 
As the state subsid ; and the number insured increases, cost 
will decrease and t r S¢ 
Bettom, M. Le , ivriere allemand: assurance contre la 

maladie. 1,’Econ. |} Ye 30, 1911 


Insurance is oblig ind does not depend upon age, sex or 
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marital condition. Establishments are administered by the interested 
parties. 
Bertom, M. Le code d’assurance ourriére allemand: assurance contre les ac 

cidenta. L’Econ. Franc., Jan. 13, 1912. 

Discusses methods of operation and calculation of assessments. 
Insurance is realized by corporations of similar or connected in- 
dustries. 

Bettom, M. Le code d’assurance ouvriére allemand: assurance contre Tinral 

idité. L’Econ. Frang., Jan. 27, 1912. 

Description of methods and definition of persons subject to this 
insurance. In general the persons insured against infirmity are the 
same as those insured against sickness, although the former include a 
higher income-receiving class. 

Bettom, M. Le code d’assurance ourriére allemand: généralités et conclusion 

L’Econ. Frang., Feb. 24, 1912. 

In spite of the external symmetry, the code bears traces of inherited 
defects of all plans which instead of emanating from a single concep- 
tion, are the result of a compromise between opposed tendencies. 
Braun, H. Die Behandlung aussercuropdischer, insebesondere von Tropenri 

siken in der deutschen Lebensversicherung. I] Zeitschr. Versicherungs 

Wissenschaft, Mar., 1912. 

Second part of the result of investigation of tropical mortality with 
numerous tables showing actual experience of insurance companies. 
Braun, H. Die Behandlung aussereuropdischer, insebesondere von Tropen- 

risiken in der deutschen Lebensversicherung. II. Zeitschr. Versicherungs- 

Wissenschaft, Jan., 1912. 

No accurate data are available for application of specific rules. 
The extra premium must be decided for each place on the basis of its 
mortality. The figures for various parts of Africa differ widely even 
for the same region. The Continental companies are not as liberal 
as American and English companies in permitting travel or residence 
in the tropics. Usually each case is treated on its merits. Infectious 
diseases indigenous to the locality are the greatest source of tropic 
mortality. Some companies increase the premium; others reduce the 
amount of insurance, but the author concludes that the only proper 
way is to assess a regular rated sum. 

Buisson, E. Le monopole des assurances en Italie. Rev. Soc., Aug., Sept., 

1911. Pp. 10, 15. 

Account of the recent Italian law which makes insurance a state 
monopoly. 

Cravss, F. Das Versicherungsgesetz fiir Privatangestellte. Soziale Praxis, 

Dec. 21, 1911. Pp. 4. 

Domiziarr. Die Haftung des Feuerversicherers fiir Schiden im Gewer- 
bebetriebe (inshesondere die Betriebsverlustversicherung ). Zeitschr. 

Versicherungs-Wissenschaft, March, 1912. 
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Discussion of insurance against the loss of rent. a new form of in 


surance Which has received a greater development in European coun 
tries than in America. 


Graver. Rechtshilfeversicherung. Zeitsehr. Versicherungs-Wissenschaft, 


Mar., 1912. 

Proposal for a new form of insurance against the cost of a legal 
procedure. It is argued that the insurance principle is applicable 
since a court trial may favorably or unfavorably affect one in relation 
to his property. 

Hacuin, J. La loi des retraites sera-t-elle appliquée? Mouv. Social, Jan 
15, 1912. 

Workingmen’s insurance must be obligatory for it is impossible in 
most cases to convince a young man that he will become old and may 
at that age find himself without resources. ‘There is, however. dif 
ficulty in enforeing such laws. The age of retirement should be below 
sixty years. 

Harnis, H. J. Workmen's insurance code of July 19, 1911, of Ge rmany. Bull 
Bur. Lab., Sept., 1911. Pp. 203. 

An introduction to and a translation of the insurance code and law 
which provides insurance tor the workmen. 

Hanpy, D. N. Current references on fire insurance and allied subjects. 1 

Library Bull. Jan., 1912. Pp. 16. 


Hemen, J. Die Versicherung der Privatangesteliten. Soz. Monatsh., Dec. 21, 
1911. Pp. 7. 

Opposes the German insurance plan on account of unfair cost to 
employee. 

F.  Wersicherung ohne arztliche Untersuchung. Zeitschr 
Versicherungs-Wissenschaft, Jan., 1912. 

Insurance without a medical examination is secured by the follow- 
ing plans: (a) Upon approval of physician and charging a rate for 
normal life at a higher age. (b) The granting of a special form of 
policy, as for example, one for a limited number of years or a com- 
pound policy with increased premium. (c) A payment of only a por- 
tion of the face of the policy in case of death before a certain period. 
(d) Charging a high premium and any excess after a certain period 
is returned in the form of dividends or otherwise. Classification of 
dangers and mortality table constructed for each case. The author 
proposes a new system based upon a classification of dangers and 
rating up the life, he would then permit the applicant to take only 
compound insurance. He then enters into a detailed explanation of 
the method of calculating the annual premium by assuming that the 
insurance is effected by means of a single premium. 

Versicherung ohne drztliche Untersuchung. II. Zeitschr 

Versicherungs-Wissenschaft, Mar., 1912. 

The second installment of the essay on insurance without medical 
examination. 
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ScumitrMann. Landirirtschafi und Wrankenversicheruna nach der Rei 
vrersicherungsordnung, Soziale Wultur, 1912.) Pp. 15 
Diseusses U organization ang administration of insurance for 
rricul ural laborers AGAINSL SICKNESS, 
Sirzter. Die hr nversicherung der Dienstboten nach der Reichsrcrsicher- 
und nung l il \ erTsi h i Wi ala J ill., 1912 
Governments of the various German states may exempt domestic 
servants from compulsery insurance provisions, provided ther have 
secured CGu Vaicnt pi tection. d s not dk ( ide who 
gagomestic Servants, D vey as ‘vant 4 be ol 
e@quiy ilent arrangemcnts it is oO Wy ior so long AS remains 
with that emplover, and serv s must then within three weeks make 
ther arrangements tor satisiactory procection, 
“TIER-SOMLO. Die Pensions ‘sicherung der Privatbeamien Ann. ce Deut 
teichs., Nov. 10, 1911 Pp. 28. 
PanteM The insurance bill in the commons Fortn. Rev., Jan., 1912 
An rccount object ons to the nat inal Insurance bill im the 


ng concerns by Llovd-George and its other 
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Mpson, J. Unemployment insurance. Ir. & Coal Trds. Rev. Nov. 17 
1911. 
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he ninth popular and laudatory article. 

Scanton, T. Our great life insuran mpanies. NI. The Northwestern 

Vutual. Moody's Mag. Apr. 1912. Pp. 
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Hart, P. F. The future of American ideals. No. Am. Rev., Jan., 1912. 
Coming of immigrants of other than the Baltic race will lower the 

standards of this country; education will only bring out and develup 

inherent tendencies. Mixture with other races will prove dangerous, 

particularly that of negroes with South Italians. 

Hianssen. Ueber die Sduglingssterblichkeit in ciner Landgemeinde beim 
Uehergang in einen Industrieort. Archiv. f. Soz. Hygiene, Vol. III, No. 
1, 1911. Pp. 20. 


Study of changes in rate of infant mortality when a community 
changes from agriculture to industry as a principal occupation. Re- 
ilt is considerable increase in the mortality. Principal reason seems 
to be the greater consumption of alcoholic beverages. 


Vergleichende Morbiditiétstatistik der weiblichen kaufmédnnischen 
Angestellten und der Dienstboten. Archiv. f. Soz. Hygiene, Vol. VII, 
No. 1, 1911. 

Hiinscn, M. Der Geburtenriickgang. Archiv f. Rassen- und Gesellschaftsbio- 
logie, Sept.-Oct., 1911. 


Huser, M. Les statistiques de mortalité professionnelle. Rev. Int. de Soc., 
June, 1911. 


Lavck, J. W. Significance of recent immigration. N. Am. Rev., Feb., 1912. 


De Leener, G. Quelques facteurs de la localisation des entreprises indus- 
trielles et des populations ouvriéres. Bull. Mensuel, June-Oct., 1911. 
Pp. IS. 

A review and running comment upon Dr. E. T. Pratt's Industrial 
Causes of Congestion of Population in New York City. Possesses 
little permanent value. 

Leroy-Beautiev, P. La population de I'Empire d’Allemagne d'aprés le 
dernier recensement. LEcon. Franc., Dec. 16, 1911. Pp. 4. 

Study of increase in population of Germany from 1871 to 1910 and 
of the growth of principal German cities. While in France the rural 
population exceeds the urban, in Germany the reverse is true. 
ULeroy-Beautiev, P. La population francaise d’'aprés le recensement de 1911. 

L’Econ. Frane¢., Jan. 20, 1912. Pp. 3. 


Memor. Les maladies professionnelles. Rev. Intern. du Com., Dec., 1911. 
Pp. 3. 

Brief statement of what is being done to study the diseases of dif- 
ferent classes of workers in principal European countries. 

Menvetson, M. Die Entwickelungsrichtungen der deutschen Volkswirtschaft 
nach den Ergebnissen der neuesten Statistik. I. Zeitschr. f. Socialwis., 
Mar., 1912. 

A study of development of German industry and social organiza- 
tion to appear in eight instalments. The first is devoted to the in- 
fluence upon industry of the great increase in the population of the 
country during the past half century. 

Menpetson, M. Die Entwickelungsrichtungen der deutschen Volkswirtschaft 
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Wohnungsfrage und der Kampf gegen Tuberkulose und 


Sduglinassterblichkeit. Soziale Praxis, Sept. 28, 1911. Pp 


Pauperism and C 
(Abstracts by Frank D. Watson) 
Cuance, W. The national conference on the prevention of destitut 
Charity Organ. Rev., Jan., 1912. 

A brief account of the four days conference held in London, May 
80 to June 2, 1911. Its five sections were Publie Health. Education, 
Unemployment, Mental Deficiency, and Legal and Vinaneial. Th 
conference was attended by over 1100 delegates. The article briefly 


summarizes the salient points emphasized in a number of excellent 


pape rs. 
locu, C. S. The policy of voluntary aid. Charity Organ. Rev., Feb., 1912. 
An attempt to reconsider the proposal of the Roval Commission on 
Poor Laws and Relief of Distress in regard to charity after a lapse 
of three years. The article considers first. what are the normal con 
ditions under which organization is formed among voluntary agencies; 
second, the recommendation of the Poor Law Commission as to th 
coéperation and concentration of charitable forees; and third, what 
should now be done for the furtherance of a general policy of vol 
untary aid. 
Osror~x, C. The burden of pauperism., Charity Organ. Rev., Jan., 1912. 
Criticism of present English methods of dealing with problem of 
pauperism. Author sees little for encouragement in the poor law sta 
tistics of the rece ntlv issued 40th re port of the leecal government board. 


In no uncertain terms he makes the following statement in reference 


to the old-age pe nsion system: “The establishment of old ge pel n 
has simply created a new class of state dependents, in addition to thos 


existing before, at an enormous cost to the taxpayer. It has made 


state dependence not only honorable, but fashionable, as the latest 
sick insurance scheme tends to show; and that is by no means to be 
the end of these great projects for reforming away the independ 

of the people, if rumor speaks true.” The author regards the question 
of handling the ablebedied as ‘almost hopeless.” In the case of 
children he sees “some signs of progress,” though the number of 
vouthful “state dependents” is increasing. 

Parkinson, H. The English poor law problem of to-day, Mouv. Social, Jan 

15, 1912. 

Short article pointing out great amount of pauperism existing in 
England, together with an enumeration of evils of present system of 
poor law relief and an account of the Royal Commission on the Poor 
Laws (1905-1908.) 


PARKINSON, H. The English poor law proble m of to-day. Mouv. Social, Feb 
15, 1912. 
\ interpretation for French readers of the English poor law prob 
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persons in Greater Berlin living in rooms occupied by five or more 


pe rsons. 
Horst ALI, a: ci On the inte raction between dure ling and their upan in 
Germany and in England. Town Planning Rev. Jan. 1912. Pp. 2 


The English live in two-storv houses which if well placed are poten 
| 


tially wholesome dwellings. The Germans, because of strict building 
requirements and excessively expensive land (largely due to streets 
80-120 ft. wide largely provided and maintained by abutters) live in 


tall and crowded tenements. “In spite of the badness of their physical 
training, as the result of their having small two-storicd houses,” th 
English “have better health than French and Germans.” “That good 
physical and mental training in orderly habits and cleanliness are of 
very great importance in relation to housing, is proved by the fact 
that in spite of the unwholesomeness and dearness of their dwellings 
German workpeople have better physique and better kept, cleaner 
dwellings than our people have.” 


Hoventon, P. B. The Woodlands collie ry village. Garden Cities and Town 
Planning, Feb., 1912. Pp. 2. 

Describes in detail the costs of a well-planned colliery village of 
653 houses on 140 acres. Cottages built to rent for 5s. 3d. to Gs. 9d. 
per week, rates included. 

Inuvper, J. Fighting for better houses in San Francisco. Survey, Mar. 23 
1912. Pp. 2. 


lnuper, J. fomes on Pittsburgh hillsides. Survey, Jan. 13, 1912. Pp. 2 
The housing committee of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, 
and other civie organizations propose building one and two family 
houses for workmen on steep hillsides. Article contains plans and 
criticism. 
Inuper, J. Private houses and public health. Nat. Munic. Rev., Jan., 1912. 
Pp. 6. 

Plea for further study of relation of housing conditions to health. 

Kinocspury, J. A. A home hospital, an exrperim nt in home treatment of 
tuberculosis. Survey, Mar. 23, 1912. Pp. 3. 

The N. Y. Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor has 
leased one section (24 apartments) of the East River Homes “to learn 
whether, even in a crowded city, given proper housing, sufficient food 
and sanitary supervision, it is not possible to check the spread of 
tuberculosis.” 

Lanark, R. La vie ourriére alsacienne. Mulhouse et ses institutions iales. I 
Rev. Sci. Pol., Jan.-Feb., 1912. Pp. 12. 


1700 cottage houses were built at Mulhouse by the Société des 


Cités Ouvriéres in 1853, sold to employees on ten annual instal 
under conditions restricting sale. subletting or further building. In 


1901 tenement houses were built renting suites for 10 to 32 marks 
monthly. Municipality of Mulhouse built 20 houses i 
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Letter housing. Survey, Jan. 13, 1912. 
férrier, 1912, sur les heabita a bon march Mus 
arch, 1912. Pp. 2. 


of 1912 which modifies law of April 10, 1908, on 


Liinchies sull lazioni a Treviso. 
lavoro, Dec., 1911. 
\ municipal investigation in Treviso, Italy, finds 2100 out 
9 inhabitants living u r conditions adjudged highly insanit 


Soard 


ine 12, 1911, empowers formation in any municipality of a 
+1 


for he erection and improveme? of che ap dwellings, 
nder the control of the labor department. Statement of constitution 


their powers and the methods of government subven 


—_ -- Tenement house decision of New York state court of appeals 
Survey, Mar. 9, 1912. 
Text of case “Otto Grimmer, apellant v. the Treatment House Dept. 
the Citv of New York,” which holds that “an apartment house 
‘ers from a tenement house.” 

The Troy housing bill. Saturday Rev., Mar. 16, 1912. Pp 2. 
proposed by Sir Arthur Boscawen and backed by Unionist 
Reform Committee. Provides for a special department of the 
Government Board to be ealled the Housing Commissioners. 

are empowered not only to recommend housing schemes to 
but to carry ( into effect and charge the cost on 


grant of £500,000 to be placed to use of commission- 


local authorities when necessary. 
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things she did at Hull-House was to ipply to the ¢ inty Agent for a 
position as visitor for outdoor relief. Phis was objected to on t 
score that she was not a voter, so she took th \ out ir 
In 1893 Governor Altgeld decided to put a woman on the Sta rd 
of Charities and offered ihe position to Huil-louse. Tathrop 
was selected to take it. She was on this Board for eight vears It had 
always been a requirement that the State ard should visit eve 
almshouse and industrial school in the state, but this had 
done until Miss Lathrop made it her duty. As the r af her ob 
servations she became one of the workers for the Jus t irt Law 
because she found de pe ndent children tf th ta li poor h d 
delinquent children in the common jails. On account of the per ent 
political nomination of the Board, shit resig ed 1} i her Te r 
Governor Yates, and her letter of resignation contained a protest 
which was of great value in stimulating » movement for a stronger 
Civil Service Law. Miss Lathrop was again appointed on the Doard 
under Governor Deneen and remained a member until the Board 5 
reorganized. During her terms of service slic made several trips to 
Europe to learn advanced methods for the treat it of the insane 


She has always advocated the boarding out system for chroni 
and the establishment of psychopathic hie spitats for acute cases. Miss 
Lathrop is President of the Mental Hygiene Society of IMlinois, which 
is devoted to the interests of the insane, Fourth Vice-President of the 
( hicago Juvenile Protective Association, and Chairman of t] Psvcho 


pathic Institute of Chicago, which secks to d ‘mine tl 1»! cal 


basis for delinquency in children. 


The Alice Freeman Palmer Memori il Fellow hi ~ has bee n cranted 
by the Association of Collegiate Alumnae to M Putnam, inst 
in history at Mount Holvoke College. who will have 


sence for the academic vear 1912-1913. She will spend the 


hie i vear in 
England studying problems of mediaeval labour legislation, and will 
make an investigation of the fourieenth and fifteenth centuries similar 
to that already made in her book on the E ement of t Statutes 
of Labourers during the First Decade afier the Black Death | 49 
138459. 
The David A. Wells prize of Harvard Univers ty, of $500, has been 
awarded to M. T. Copeland, Ph.D., Harvard, 1910, now instructor 


of economics in New York Universitv. His essay, on “The Cotton 
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Manufacturing I es,’ will be printed in the 


series of Ilar ra ed bv the department of 

economics, Li i ; founded by the distin- | 

wuished econ d the fund which he 

estab] d pr f this prize (the largest 

pecuniary ] it also for the publication 

of tl es 


A circular in r the Hart Schaffner and 
Marx prizes may | Laurence Laughlin of the 


Universi of Cl be submitted by June 1, 


A 1it Mir Kk. C. Converse of New 
York for tl orship in banking at the 
g 


graduate school f Harvard University. 


Among the 1 ‘eadv le ngthy list of series 
of economic mi irger Volkswirtschaftliche Ab- 
handlungen, edited K. Diehl and G. von Schulze- 
Giivernitz, (Kat nsche Verlag); the Abhand- 
lungen aus dem Seminar der Technischen Hoch- 
schule zu Dresd r R. Wuttke, (Leipzig: Duncker 


& Humblot); and tlicl Irbeiten, edited by 


Professor S. Bauer ner) 


The Deutsche | it Berlin) has published 


the fourteenth stud n 1906, Betriebsverhaltnisse der 
de u sche Lai a Schon anda 18 de voted to the 


northern part ot 


W. Rothschild blication of JZandbuch d 
Politik. Many ned to make this a scientific 
treatment of a its scope, the work contains 
among its mos tior fax reform.” by Dr. von 
Eheberg; “Val ) 3; Public credit,” by Dr. 
Schwarz; “Legis nd trusts,” by Dr. Lief- 


mann; and “Wor Dr. von Sechanz. The work 


Félix Alean publication of Fistoire Uni- 


verselle du Tra n of G. Renard. It is to com- 


prise twelve \v ire to appear in 1912, each 


volume containing text in addition to extracts from pub- 


1913. 
appears in two vol 
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lic documents. Society past and present is studied from a modern 
point of view, pointing out the mediums through which humanity has 
gratified its wants during various ages and in various countries, how 
it has developed its economic life and organized its activities, to 


gether with the lessons to be drawn therefrom. 


A new monthly in the interests of better housing conditions in 
South Wales and Monmouthshire is “The Housing Reformer,” pub 
lished by H. Stanley Jevons (4 Park Place, Cardiff). 

The first number of a new quarterly, the “Ungarische Rundschau 
fir historische und soziale Wissenschaften,’ appeared in January, 
1912 (Leipzig, Duncker & Humblot, 20 m.) Despite the promise of 
its title, the first number contains but one article of distinctly economi: 
interest “Die Einschrankung der Einwanderung in der Vervinigten 
Staaten von Amerika,” by Géza v. Hoffmann. The other papers trea! 
of various themes in literature, art, and archacology, and indicate a 
scope not differing widely from that of the well-known “Revue de 


Hongrie.” 


The January-February number of the ‘“Jahrbiicher fiir National 
dkonomie und Statistik” is a jubilee number in honor of Dr. Con 
rads fiftieth year of connection with the journal, of which he has 
been editor since 1878. Articles in this number are by the associat 


editors and other professors of political economy at the University of 


Halle. 


A new journal “Encyclopédie du Mouvement Svndicaliste” now ap 
pears monthly at a subscription price of twelve frances, under the d 
rection of V. Griffueltes and L. Joutraux, and published by Maree] 
tiviere et Cie (Paris). It comprises two distinct parts: first, 
general index of current thought in dictionary form; second, an inter 
national review of the movement. 

“Archiv fiir exakte Wirtschaftsfors« hung, formerly ““Thiinen 
Archiv,” is now published quarterly by E. Laur. R. Ehrenberg, how 
ever, continues as editor. Its aim is to present exact and scientific 
information and interpretation. ‘The economics of farming, fore 
mining, labor, and commerce are given especial attention. 

The Swedish journal “Aftonbladet” has brought together under the 
title Hur man arbetar i utlandet (Stockholm, 1911, pp. 96) the results 
of an inquiry into labor organizations in Belgium, France, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, England. and the United States. Th 


necessity for codperation between nations is emphasized. 
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erly, economists, eco . finance, taxation and 
commerce, agriculture, exhibitions, statistics, trans 
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be furnished by Prot ‘ rgves Levy, > rue de Naisie] 
Paris. 
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a work on Economic Cycles, and is continuing his work on Money and 
Prices. 

Professor E. V. D. Robinson has been appointed director of the 
Division of Research and Statistics created by the Minnesota Tax 
Commission to report especially on the subject of gross earnings 
versus ad valorem taxation of railways. Professor Robinson has also 
been appointed acting head of the department of economics and _politi- 
eal science at the University of Minnesota during the absence of Pro- 
fessor John H. Gray who is engaged in special investigations for the 
National Civie Federation. 

Dr. R. S. Saby, for two years instructor in political science at 
Cornell University, has been promoted to the position of assistant 
professor. 

Mr. D. R. Scott, instructor in political economy in the University 
of Michigan has resigned to take up journalistic work. 

Professor W. A. Scott, of the University of Wisconsin, was engaged 
through the month of March on a speaking tour through the South 
under the auspices of the National Citizens’ League, the purpose of 
the tour being to explain the need for monetary reform and how that 
reform would be accomplished through the operation of the proposed 
National Reserve Association. 

Mr. J. Melbourne Shortliffe has been appointed instructor in eco- 
nomics at Dartmouth College. 

Professor Ludwig Sinzheimer, of Munich, will offer two courses at 
the University of Wisconsin, for the second semester of 1912-18; one 
on “The Labor Problem,” and a second on “The Economic Significance 
of the Technical Development of Industries.” 

Mr. George C. Smith has recently resigned his position in the de- 
partment of economics at the University of Oklahoma to accept an 
instructorship at Cornell University. 

Mr. W. S. Stevens has been appointed lecturer in economics at 
Columbia University for the year 1912-13. 

Mr. Walter W. Stewart, instructor in political economy in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has resigned to accept an instructorship at the 
University of Missouri. 

Mr. J. R. Turner, lecturer in economics at Cornell University, will 
be on leave of absence next year studying in the graduate school at 
Princeton. 

Messrs. H. R. Trumbower and W. I. King have been advanced from 
the rank of assistant to that of instructor at the University of Wis- 
consin. 
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NINTH LIST OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN 
POLITICAL ECONOMY IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


Students whose period of continuous non-residence exceeds three years are 


omitted from the list. The last date given is the probable date of completion 
The first list of this kind was dated January 1, 1904, and was sent to all 


members, but not regularly bound in the publications. The subsequent li 

have appeared in the publications as follows: Second list, 1905, in third ries, 
vol. vi, p. 737; third list, 1906, in third series, vol. vii, no. 3, supplement, p. 13; 
fourth list, 1907, in third series, vol. viii, no. 2, supplement, p. 42; fieth list, 
1908, in the Bulletin for April, 1908, p. 69; sixth list, 1909, in the Bulletin tor 


April, 1909, p. 16; seventh list, 1910, in the Pullefin tor March, 1910, p. 12; 
eighth list, 1911, in the Review for March, 1911, p. 212. 


Theory and Its History 

Leon Arpzroont, A.B., Leland Stanford Junior University, 1909; A.M., 1910 
History of wage theories of American economists. 1912. Unirer 
Chicago. 

Burret Barcom, S.B., Acadia University, 1907; A.M., Harvard Uni 
versity, 1909. Nassau William Senior and the development of F.inglish 
laws. 1912. Harvard University. 

Lucius Moopy Brisror, A.B., University of North Carolina, 1895; S.T.B., Bo 
ton University, 1899; A.M., Harvard University, 1910.) The development of 
the doctrine of adaptation as a theory of social progress. Jiarvard l 
rsity. 


F.izaBetH Batpwin Demarest, A.B., Mt. Holyoke College, 1905; A.M., 19 


Ad firmam manors in Domesday. 1912. Radcliffe College. 
Freramorz Youne Fox, A.B., University of Utah, 1906. Modern th-ories and 


practice of social reform. 1912. University of California. 


Davin Fripay, A.B., University of Michigan, 1908. The concept of surplus in 
economic theory. 1912. University of Michigan. 

Donato F. Grass, B.A., Harvard University, 1897. Antonio Serra 1913 
Leland Stanford Jr. Unirersity. 

Morris Hartrern, A.M., Columbia University, 1909. A theory of ilizati 


1912. Columbia University. 

Watton Hare Hamitron, A.B., University of Texas, 1907. The theory of 
laissez faire: a study in social process. 1913. University of Michigan 
Victor FE. Herreserc, A.B., Yale University, 1883; I.L.B., University of Cin 
cinnati, 1885. The sociological factors in the argum nt of Malthus. 1912 

University of Chicago. 

Frank C. Lavsacn, A.B., Princeton University, 1909; A.M., Columbia Uni 
versity, 1911. The theory of collective efficiency. 1912. Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Martin Joun Lavne, B. A., Augustana College, 1906; M.A., 1909. The devel 
opment of the property concept among the early Hebrews. 1912. S/ate 
University of Iowa. 
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S. Leon Levy, A.B., ( York, 1908. Life and work of 
N William S 

A. 1908; A.M., Columbia 
{ ity, 1909 ry of economic theory 
I9i2. ¢ mbia 

Joun Of ‘TurRNER, B vy, 1900; M.S., 1903. The 

ittity ) Ricardian theory of rent 
l 

Ni aw J. W \ “T Ord naturel” of 
Ie Mercier de la R il treatment of the rise ot 
ocial theo 19 

ry 1) Union Theological 
Seminary, 1910. G logical theory. 1912 
‘ imobia Unive 

\rruur H. Woopw 1904; A.M., University of 
Chicago, 1906 TI ( of quality in Amer 
ican politic theo: 

\ 

Bincoop, B.A., [ I.A.. 1906. The economic 
condition of the Vir Wi wu 

O. G. Carrwricut, A.] \ rv of the American 
consular tem, 

Watrrer L. Crirron, Pl \.B., University 
of Nashvill 1911 M pi n IS75-191 
1912. Columbia Il 

Samuet Grover DunseEA Colun University, 
1911. An from the Egyptian 
hondage to the fall o ) I lumbia Universit: 

Howarp Cuartes Green, ( New York, 1902. The 
radical m nt « 1912. Columbia Univrer- 
sity. 

Ilowarp C. Kipp, A.B., ¢ 1 University, 1911. The 
development of laisse yntrol in the United States 
1913. Columbia U7 

Armon W. Lavuser, Ph.M Colonial Indian slavery in the 
United States. 1912 

Franxurn Leg, A.B., 7 105; A.M., Columbia University, 
1908. The social solid l Columbia University. 

Isaac Lipprncorr, A.B., H \.M., Washington Univer- 
sity, 1907. Industrial t ( to 1860. 1912. University 
of Chicago. 

Nits ANDREAS Otsex, A \.M., University of Wis- 
consin, 1909. The <« indinavia and England 
from the sixteenth ce« enth 918. Harrard University. 

Warren B. Situ, Ph.B CI 0, 1902. White servitude in 
South Carolina and Ge l of Chicago 
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Perer A. Speek, Livland, Russia, 1899-1902; M.A., University of Wisconsin, 
1911. The problem of nationality in industrial society. University of Wis- 
consin. 

N. M. Mirrer Surrey, B.S., University of Chicago, 1903; A.M., University of 
Wisconsin, 1909. The history of commerce and industry in Louisiana dur- 
ing the French régime. 1912. Columbia University. 

Cant Witt1am Tuompson, A.B., B.O., Valparaiso College, 1901; A.B., A.M., 
University of South Dakota, 1903; A.M., Harvard University, 1904. [co 
nomic history of the Red River Valley. 1912. Harvard University. 

C. Mitprep Tuomprson, A.B., Vassar, 1903; A.M., Columbia University, 1907. 
The social and economic reconstruction of Georgia. 1912. Columbia Uni 
versity. 

Tawi Yanacisawa, A.M., Columbia University, 1910. Achievements of nation 
making: An analytical and descriptive survey of ancient Japanese history. 
1912. Columbia University. 

L. E. Youne, B.S., Utah University, 1895. The social and economic history of 

Utah under the leadership of Brigham Young. 1912. Columbia University. 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 

Fowarp Donatp Baker, A.B., University of Chicago, 1903. The influences af 
fecting the price of agricultural products in the United States. 1912. 
Columbia University. 

D. N. Davipson, A.B., Richmond College, 1909. Farmers’ organizations in the 
United States. 1913. Johns Hopkins University. 

C. J. Foreman, B.S., M.S., Michigan Agricultural College, 1896; A.M., Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1900. Evolution of the rent lien in agriculture 
1912. University of Wisconsin. 

Isaac Grinretp, B.C.S., New York University, 1909; A.M., Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1910. Wheat growing in the United States. 1912. Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Joun Isr, A.B., University of Kansas, 1910; LL.B., 1911; A.M., 1912. The 
public land policy of the United States since 1880. Harvard University. 

Eviot Jones, A.B., Vanderbilt University, 1906; A.M., Harvard University, 
1908. The anthracite coal industry. 1912. Harvard University. 

Orson G. Lioyp, B.S. Agr., Utah Agricultural College, 1910. The relation of 
cost of production to price of farm products. 1914. University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Revsen McKrraicx, A.B., University of Oklahoma, 1907. The legislative 
disposition of public land in Texas. 1912. University of Wisconsin. 

Sozazvro Sato, A.B., University of Nebraska, 1902. The social effects of land 
legislation in the Western States. 1912. Columbia University. 

Henry R. Trumsowen, B.A., Lehigh University, 1903; M.A., Princeton, 1908. 
Urban lands and land speculation in Germany and America. 1913. Uni- 
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